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PREFACE 


“A Source Book of Modern Indian Education’ is the compa- 
nion volume of ‘Educational Documents in India’ (1813-1968). 


The book comprises five parts— 


Part I. Indian Educational Documents (1966— 1975). An 
attempt has been made here to cover a selection of documentary 
material on Indian Education since 1966, i.e., the year of the publi- 
cation of the report of the Education Commission (1964—66). The 
records contained in this book form the core of educational thought 
and history of the period. 


Part II. Reference Material on Indian Education. 
This lists various reference guides namely Bibliographies, Biogra- 
phies of Educationists, Degrees and Diplomas, Directories and 
Encyclopaedias, Documents on Indian Education, Educational Re- 
search Periodicals, Periodical Indexes. Educational Statistics, 
Surveys, Tests, Theses, Year Books of Education and Research 
Publications of NCERT. : 


Part III. Major Organisations and Depositories of 
Educational Research in India. This part provides valuable 
information about the work being done by various organisations 
engaged in the field of education. 


, Part IV. Educational Statistics in India. Latest educa- 
ional statistics on various aspects of education in India have been 
ncorporated in this section. 


Part V. Educational Diary: Major Landmarks. This part 
indicates important events, reforms, innovations, plans and projects 
undertaken in India during 1966-1975. 


Appendix. Educational Documents in India (1813- 
1968). This refers to the various documents included in the com- 
panion volume published earlier. 


The book caters to the needs of different groups engaged in 
the field of education—students, teachers, research workers, educa- 
tors, Educational administrators, supervisors, planners and writers 
-n education. 


J.C. Aggarwal 


September 25, 1975 
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Part I 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS 
(1966—1975) 


SS See 


Education Commission 1964-66 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-66) : 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Extracts from the Resolution of the Ministry of Education 
(14th July 1964) 


‘The Government of India, ever since the attainment of 
independence, have given considerable attention to the develop- 
ment ofa national system of education rooted in the basic values 
and suited to the needs and aspirations of a modern society. While 
some advances have been made in these directions, the educational 
system has not generally evolved in accordance with the needs of 
the times, and a wide and distressing gulf continues to persist 
between thought and action in several sectors of the crucial field 
of national activity... It is now considered imperative to survey 
and examine the entire field of education in order to realize within 
the shortest possible period a well-balanced, integrated and 
adequate system of national education capable of making a power- 
ful contribution to all spheres of national life.’ 


‘Quantitatively, education at all levels has shown a pheno- 
menal development in the post-independence period. In spite of 
this expansion, however, there is widespread dissatisfaction about 
several aspects of educational development. For instance, it has 
yet not been possible to provide free and universal education for all 
children up to 14 years of age. The problem of mass illiteracy 
continues to be immense. It has not been possible to raise 
standards adequately at the secondary and university stages. The 
diversification of curricula in secondary and higher education has 
not kept pace. with the times so that the problem of educated 
unemployment has been intensified on the one hand while, on the 
other, there is an equally acute shortage of trained manpower in 
several sectors. The remuneration and service conditions of teachers 
leave a creat deal to be desired ; and several important academic 
problems are still matters of intense controversies. In short, quali- 
tative improvement in education has not kept pace with quanti- 
tative expansion and national policies and programmes concerning 
the quality of education, even when these were well-conceived 
and generally agreed to, could not be implemented satisfactorily.’ 
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‘The Government of India are convinced that education is the 
key to national prosperity and welfare and that no investment is- 
likely to yield greater returns than investment in human resources 
of which the most important component is education.’ 


‘It is desirable to survey the entire field of educational 
development as the various parts of the educational system strongly 
interact with and influence one another... In the past, several 
commissions and committees have examined limited sectors and 
specific aspects of education. It is now proposed to have a com- 
prehensive review of the entire educational system.’ 


Thus the Education Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India by Resolution dated 14 July 1964, began their work. 
on 2 October 1964, Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday. The Report was. 
submitted on 29 June 1966. 


Chairman 


l. Prof. DS. Kothari, Chairman, University Grants Com- 
mission, New Delhi. 


Members 


2. Shri A. R. Dawood, formerly Officiating Director, Direc- 


torate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, 
New Delhi. 4 


3. Mr. H. L, Elvin, Director, Institute of Education, University 
of London, London. 


4. Shri. R.A. Gopalaswami, Director, Institute of Applied — 
Manpower Research, New Delhi (since retired). 


5. Prof. Sadatoshi Ihara, School of Science and Engineer- 
ing, Waseda University, Tokyo. 


6. Dr. Vv. S. Jha, formerly Director of the Commonwealth: 
Education Liaison Unit, London. 


. Shri P.N. Kirpal, Educational Adviser and Secretary to the 
Government of India, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 


8. Prof. M.V. Mathur, Professor of Economics and 
Public Administration, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur (later 
Vice-Chancellor, Rajasthan University). ‘ 

9. Dr. B.P. Pal, Director, Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute, New Delhi (now Director-General, and Vice-President, 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research and Additiona 


Secretary to the Government of India, Ministry of Food an 
Agriculture). 


10. Kumari S. Panandikar, Head of the Department of 
Education, Karnatak University, Dharwar (since retired). 
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11. Prof. Roger Revelle, Director, Centre for Population 
Studies, Harvard School of Public Health, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, USA. 


12. Dr. K.G. Saiyidain, former Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India (now Director, Asian Institute of 
Educational Planning and Administration, New Delhi). 


13. Dr. T. Sen, Vice-Chancellor, Jadavpur University, Calcutta. 


14. Prof. S.A. Shumovsky, Director, Methodological Divi- 
sion, Ministry ‘of Higher and Special Secondary Education, 
RSFSR, and Professor of Physics, Moscow University, 
Moscow. 


15. M. Jean Thomas, Inspector-General of Education, France, 
and formerly Assistant Director-General of UNESCO, Paris. 


16. Shri J. P. Naik, Head of the Department of Educational 
Planning, Administration and Finance, Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Poona. (Member-Secretary) 


17. Mr. J. F. McDougall, Assistant Director, Department of 
School and Higher Education, UNESCO, Paris. (Associate- 
Secretary). 


Terms of Reference. ‘The Commission will advise Govern- 
ment on the national pattern of edu€ation and on the general 
principles and policies for the development of education at all 
stages and in all its aspects. It need not, however, examine the 
problems of medical or legal education, but such aspects of these 
problems as are necessary for its comprehensive enquiry may be 
looked into.’ 


Education and National Objectives 


The destiny of India is now being shaped in her classrooms. 
This, we believe, is no more rhetoric. In a world based on science 
and technology, it is education that determines the level of pros- 
perity, welfare and security of the people. On the quality and 
number of persons coming out of our schools and colleges will 
depend our success in the great enterprise of national reconstruc- 
tion whose principal objective is to raise the standard of living of 
our people. (1°01, P. 1) (Chapter 1, Recommendation 1, Page 1) 


This Report is concerned with a synoptic appraisal of the 
existing educational situation in the country and presentation of an 
overall programme of educational development. But education 
cannot be considered in isolation or planned in a vacuum. It has 
to be used as a powerful instrument of social, economic and poli- 
tical change and will, therefore, have tobe related to the long-term 
national aspirations, the programmes of national development in 
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which the country is engaged and the difficult short-term problems 
it is called upon to face. (1°04, P. 1) 


The Educational Revolution 


The present system of education, designed to meet the needs 
of an imperial administration within the limitations set by a feudal 
and traditional society, will need radical changes if it is to meet the 
purposes of a modernizing democratic and _ Socialistic society — 
changes in objectives, in content, in teaching methods, in pro- 
grammes in the size and composition of the student body, in the 
selection and professional preparation of teachers, and in organi- 
zation. In fact, what is needed is a revolution in education which 
in turn will set in motion the much desired social, economic and 
cultural revolution. The main concern of our Report is to identify 
the major programmes that can bring about this educational revo- 
lution which has three main aspects : 


—internal transformation so as to relate it to the life, needs 
and aspirations of the nation ; 


— qualitative improvement so that the standards achieved 
are adequate, keep continually rising and, at least in a 
few sectors, become internationally comparable ; and 


—expansion of educational facilities broadly on the basis 
of manpower needs and with an accent on equalization 
of educational opportunities. (PEATE i S] 


Relating to Education the Life, Needs and Aspirations of the 
People 


In our opinion, therefore, no reform is more important or 
more urgent than to transform education, to endeavour to relate it 
to the life, needs and aspirations of the people and thereby make 
it a powerful instrument of social, economic and cultural tiansfor- 


mation necessary for the realization of our national goals. This 
can be done if education : 


—is related to productivity ; 


—strengthens social and national integration, consolidates 


democracy as a form of government and helps the 
Country to adopt it as a way of life ; 


—hastens the process of modernization ; and 


—strives to build character by cultivating social, moral and 
spiritual values. 


All these aspects are inter-related and in the complex process 
of social change, 


we cannot achieve even one without striving for 
all. (1°20, P. 6) 


Education and Productivity 


The liak between education and productivity can be forged 
through the development of the following programmes which 
should receive high priority in the plans of educational reconstruc- 
tion. 


Science as a Basic Component of Education and Culture.. 
Science education must become an integral part of school educa- 
tion ; and ultimately some study of science should become a part 
of all courses in the humanities and social sciences at the university 
stage, even as the teaching of sciences can be enriched by the 
inclusion of some elements of humanities and social sciences. (1°23, 
P. 6) 


Work.experience. As another programme to relate educa- 
tion to life and productivity, we recommend that work-experience 
should be introduced as an integral part of all education—general 
or vocational. We define work-experience as participation in 
productive work in school, in the home, in a workshop, on a farm,. 
in a factory or in any other productive situation. (Ai25; P67) 


The need to provide some such corrective to the over- 
academic nature of formal education has been widely recognized. 
In the curricula of most contemporary school systems, particularly 
in the socialist countries of Europe, a place is found for what is vari- 
ously called ‘manual work’ or ‘work-experience’. In our country a 
revolutionary experiment was launched by Mahatma Gandhi in the 
form of basic education. The concept of work-experience is 
essentially similar. It may be described asa redefinition of his 
educational thinking in terms of society launched on the road to 
industrialization. (1°28, P. 8) 


Vocationalization. Another programme which can bring 
education into closer relationship with productivity is to givea 
strong vocational bias to secondary education, and to increase the 
emphasis on agricultural and technological education at the 
university stage...We visualize the future trend of school education 
to be towards a fruitful mingling of general and vocational educa- 
tion—general education containing some elements of pre-vocational 
and technical education, and vocational education, in its turn, 
having an element of general education. (1°32, P. 8) 


Education and Social and National Integration 


Social and national integration is a major problem which 
will have to be tackled on several fronts including education. In 
our view, education can and should play a very significant role in 
it by: 

—introducing a common school system of public educa- 
tion ; 


—making social and national service an integral part of 
education at all stages ; 


—developing all modern Indian languages, and taking 
necessary steps to enrich Hindi as quickly as possible so 
that it is able to function effectively as the official 
language of the Union ; and 


—promoting national consciousness. (1°35, P. 9) 


The Common School. In a situation of the type we have in 
India, it is the responsibility of the educational system to bring 
the different social classes and groups together and thus promote 
the emergence of an egalitarian and integrated society. But at 
present instead of doing so, education itself is tending to 
increase social segregation and to perpetuate and widen class 
distinctions... There is thus segregation in education itself—the 
minority of private, fee-charging, better schools meeting the needs 
of the upper classes and the vast bulk of free, publicly maintained, 
but poor schools being utilized by the rest. (1°36, P. 10) 


If these evils are to be eliminated and the educational system 
is to become a powerful instrument of national development in 
general and social and national integration in particular, we must 


move towards the goal of a common school system of public 
education : j 


—which will be open to all children irrespective of caste, 


creed, community, religion, economic conditions or social 
status ; 


—where access to good education will depend, not on 
wealth or class, but on talent ; 


—which will maintain adequate standards in all schools 


and provide at least a reasonable proportion of quality 
institutions ; 


—in which no tuition fee will be charged ; and 


—which would meet the needs of the average parent so 
that we would not ordinarily feel the need to send his 
children to expensive school outside the system. 

(1°38, P. 10) 


Education and Modernization 


We have already stated that the most distinctive feature ofa 
modern society, in contrast with a traditional one is in its adop- 
tion of a science-based technology. It is this which has helped 
such societies to increase their production so spectacularly. It may 
be pointed out, however, that science-based technology has other 
important implications for social and cultural life and it involves 
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fundamental, social and cultural changes which are, broadly 
described as ‘modernization’. (1°69, P. 18) 


5 Rapid Social Change. Another feature of a modern society 
is the quick, almost breath-taking rate at which social change takes 
place... There is, therefore, an imperative need for adopting a dyna- 
mic policy in such a situation. An educational system which does 
not continuaily renovate itself, becomes out of date and hampers 
progress because it tends to create a lag between its operative pur- 
poses and standards and the new imperatives of development, both 
in quality and quantity. (171, P. 18) 


Social, Moral and Spiritual Values 


Modernization does not mean—least of all in our national 
s tuation—a refusal to recognize the importance of or to inculcate 
necessary moral and spiritual values and self-discipline. Moderni- 
zation, if it is to be a living force, must derive its strength from the 
strength of the spirit. Modernization aims, amongst other things, 
at creating an economy of plenty which will offer to every individual 
a larger way of life and wider variety of choices. While this 
freedom to choose has its own advantages, it also means that the 
future of the society will depend increasingly upon the type of 
choice each individual makes. This would naturally depend upon 
his motivation and sense of values, for he might make the choice 
either with reference entirely to his own personal satisfaction or in 
a spirit of service to the community to further the common good. 
The expanding knowledge and the growing power which it places 
at the disposal of modern society must, therefore, be combined 
with the strengthening and deepening of the sense of social responsi- 
bility and a keener appreciation of moral and spiritual values. 
(1:74, P. 19) 


Secularism and Religion. In a multi-religious society like 
ours, it is necessary to define the attitude of the State to religion, 
religious education and the concept of secularism. The adoption 
of a secularist policy means that in political, economic and social 
matters, all citizens, irrespective of their religious faith, will enjoy 
equality of rights, that no religious community will be favoured or 
discriminated against, and the instruction in religious dogmas will 
not be provided in State schools. But it is not an irreligious 
or anti-religious policy ; it does not belittle the importance of 
religion as such. It gives to every citizen the fullest freedom of 
religious belief and worship. It is anxious to ensure good relations 
amongst different religious groups and to promote not only reli- 
gious tolerance but also an active reverence for all religions. 
(1:78, P. 20) 


In such a society, however, one has to make a distinction 
between ‘religious education’ and ‘education about religions’. The 
former is largely concerned with the teaching of the tenets and 
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practices of a particular religion, generally in the form in which 
the religious group envisages them, whereas the latter is a study 
of religions and religious thought froma broad point of view—the 
eternal quest of the spirit. It would not be practicable for a secular 
State with many religions to provide education in any one religion. 
It is, however, necessary fora multi-religious democratic State to 
promote a tolerant study ofall religions so that its citizens can 
understand each other better and live amicably together. It must 
be remembered that, owing to the ban placed on religious ins- 
truction in schools and the weakening of the home influences which, 
in the past, often provided such instruction, children are now 
growing up without any clear ideas of their own religion and no 
chance of learning about others. In fact, the general ignorance 
and misunderstanding in these matters are so widespread in the 
younger generation as to be fraught with great danger for the 
development of a democracy in which tolerance is rated at a high 
value. We suggest that a syllabus giving well-chosen information 
about each of the major religions should be included asa part of 
the course in citizenship or as part of general education to be 
introduced in schools and colleges up to the first degree. It 
should highlight the fundamental similarities in the great religions 
of the world and the emphasis they place on the cultivation of 
certain broadly comparable moral and spiritual values. (1°79, P. 20) 


A Challenge and a Faith 


The one great lesson of the present age of science is that, with 
determination and willingness to put in hard work, prosperity is 
within the reach of any nation which has a stable and progressive 
government. There isno doubt that in the years to come India’s. 
trade and commerce will grow : there will be more food for all y 
more education, better health and a reasonable standard of living 
will be available. But India’s contribution can, and should be far 
more than these material gains. She should learn to harness science 
but she must also learn’ not to be dominated by science... A new 
pride and a deeper faith expressed in living for the noble ideals. 


of peace and freedom, truth and compassion are now needed. 
(1°83, P. 21) 


Atom and Ahimsa or, to put it differently, man’s knowledge 
and mastery of outer space and the space within his skull, are out 
of balance. It is this imbalance which mankind must seek to 
redress. Man now faces himself He faces the choice of rolling 
down a nuclear abyss to ruin and annihilation or of raising himself 
to new heights of glory and fulfilment yet unimagined. India has 
made many glorious contributions to world culture, and perhaps 
the most valuable of them all is the concept and ideal of non- 
violence and compassion sought, expounded and lived bv Buddha 
and Mahavira, Nanak and Kabir, Vivekananda, Ramana Maharisi 


It 


and Gandhi in our own times, and which millions have striven to 
follow afier them. (1°85, P. 227) 


The greatest contribution of Europe doubtlessly is the scienti- 
fic revolution. Jf science and ahimsa join together in creative 
synthesis of beliefand action, mankind will attain a new level of 
purposefulness, prosperity and spiritual insight. Can India do 
something in adding a new dimension to the scientific achievement 
of the West? This poses a great challenge and also offers a 
unique opportunity to the men and women of India, and especially 
to the young people who are the makers of the future. In this 
context we cannot do better than to quote Pandit Jawaharial 


Nehru : 

‘Can we combine the progress of science and techno- 
logy with this progress of the mind and spirit also? We 
cannot be untrue to science because that represents the basic 
fact of life today. Still less can we be untrue to those essential 
principles for which India has stood in the past throughout 
the ages. Let us then pursue our path to industrial progress 
with all our strength and vigour and, at the same time, 
remember that material riches without toleration and com- 
passion and wisdom may well turn to dust and ashes.’ 


(1°87, P. 22) 


MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE KOTHARI 
COMMISSION 


l. Education and National Objectives. The most im- 
portant and urgent reform needed in education is to transform it, 
to endeavour to relate it to the life, needs and aspirations of the 
people and thereby make it a powerful instrument of social, 
economic and cultural transformation necessary for the realisation 
of the national goals. For this purpose, education should be deve- 
loped so as to increase productivity, achieve social and national 
integration, accelerate the process of modernisation and cultivate 
social, moral and spiritual values. (1°20, P. 6) (Chapter I, Para 20, 


Page 6) 

2. Stress on Science Education. Education must become 
an integral part of school education and ultimately some study of 
science should become a part of all courses in the humanities and 
social sciences at the university stage (1°23, Pp. 5, 6) 

We pay great emphasis on making science an important ele- 
ment in the school curriculum. We, therefore, recommend that 
science and mathematics should be taught on a compulsory basis to 
all pupils as a part of general education during the first ten years of 
schooling. (8°50, Pp. 197-198) 

Every primary school should have a science corner or a room 
to keep specimens, models and charts with the necessary storage 
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facilities. A minimum of one laboratory-cum-lecture room should 
be provided in every higher primary school. (8°56, P. 198) 


3. Work-Experience. Work-experience should be intro- 


-duced as an integral part of all education—general or vocational. 
(1525,1. 77) 


4. Vocationalisation. Another programme which can 
bring education into closer relationship with productivity is to give 
a strong vocational bias to secondary education and to increase the 
emphasis on agricultural and technological education at the univer- 
sity stage. (1°32, P. 8) 


5. Common School System. A common school system of 
public education should be introduced. (1°35, P. 9) 


6. Social and National Service. Social and national 


service should be made an integral part of education at all stages. 
(1°35, P. 9) 


7. Ten Years of Schooling of General Education. The 
first ten years of schooling should cover a primary stage of seven 
-or eight years and a lower secondary stage of three or two years 


providing a course of general education without any specialisation. 
(2°17, P. 30) 


8. Specialisation in Classes KI and XII. Classes XÍ 
and XII (and during the transitional period class XI only) should 
provide for specialised studies in different subjects at the higher 
secondary stage. [2°18(3), P. 30] 


9. Two Years Duration of Higher Secondary Stage. 
The Higher Secondary stage should be extended to cover a 
period of two years and to be located exclusively in shools. (2°29, 


35) 


Steps be taken to implement this reform through a phased 
programme spread over the next 0 years—1965-85. (2°29, P. 35) 


10. Instructional Days in Schools. The number of instuc- 
tional days in a year should be increased to about 234 (or 39 weeks) 
for schools and 216 (or 36 weeks) for colleges and pre-primary 
‘schools. (2°35, P. 38) 


ll. Holidays to be Minimised. There is no need to close 
an educational institution on a religious holiday. Nor is it neces- 
sary for instance to close it on birthdays or death anniversaries of 


great Indians ; the time could be better utilised in working hard. for 
national development. (2°37, P. 39) 


_12. Academic Year to begin on the Same Day. It is 
desirable to begin the academic year on the same day throughout 
India. (2°34, P. 39) 
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In an academic year, the hours of instruction at the secondary 
stages should not be less than 1000, and preferably raised to 1,100: 
or even 1,200 if conditions are favourable. (2°40, P. 40) 


13. Maximum Utilisation of School Facilities. The- 
libraries, laboratories, workshops, craftsheds, etc., should be open 
all the year round and should be utilised for at least eight hours 
a day. (2°42, P. 40) 

14. College to be Related to a Number of Schools. 
Each college can be functionally related to a number of secondary 
schools in the neighbourhood and enabled to provide extension. 
services and guidance to them to improve their standards. (2:49, 
P. 431) 

15. Free Text Books at the Primary Stage. At the 
primary stage a programme of providing free text books should be 
given high priority and introduced immediately. [6.16(1), P. 113] 


16. Book Banks in Schools. A programme of book banks 
should be introduced in secondary schools and in institutions of 
higher education. [6°16(2), P. 113} 

17. Adequate No. of Scholarships. The top 10 per cent 
of the students in educational institutions should be given small 
grants annually for the purchase of books which need not neces- 
sarily be text books. [6°16(3), P. 114] 


Steps should be taken to ensure that at the end of the lower 
primary stage no promising child is prevented from continuing his 
studies further on account of non-availability ofa school or of 
socio-economic difficulties and to this end scholarship of an ade- 

uate amount will have to be provided to every child that may need: 
it. (6°19, P. 114) 

The main object of the scholarship programmes to be develop- 
ed at the secondary stage would be to ensure that under any cir- 
cumstances the top 15 percent of the children in the age-group do 
get transferred to secondary schools and that their further educa- 
tion is not prevented by poverty. (6°20, P. 115) 

18, Identification of Gifted Students. Steps should be 
taken immediately to devise suitable techniques for identifying 
talent at this stage. Each state should organise a testing service at 
the end of the primary stage (class VII or class VIII) and also at 
the end of the lower secondary stage (class X) and make the assis- 
tance available to all the schools. (6:22, P. 115). 

19. Residential Facilities in Schools. One good secondary ` 
school (with adequate residential facilities should be developed in 
each community development block and about 10 per cent of urban 
schools should also be similarly covered. (6-20(2), P. 115] 
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20. Provision of Day Study Centres. For students who 
do not have adequate facilities for study at home, it is necessary to 
provide a large number of day-study centres at the secondary and 
university stage. Some institutions have tried to provide this 
facility by adopting an unorthodox approach, i.e., by using class- 
rooms for residential and study purposes before and after school 
hours at night. Experiments of this type should be encouraged. 
(6°39(2), P. 121] 


21. Learning while Earning. Facilities for students to 
earn and pay a part ofthe expenses should be developed on as 
large a scale as possible asa supplement to the programme of 
scholarships. [6°39(3), P. 121] 


22. Education of the Handicapped. It should be possible 
to have at least one good institution for the education of handi- 
capped children in each district. (6°46, P. 124) 


The NCERT should have a cell for the study of the handi- 
capped, [6°49(3), P. 125] 


23. Education of the Backward Classes. The education 
of the backward classes in general and of the tribal people in parti- 
cular isa major programme of equalisation and of social and 


national integration. No expenditure is too great for the purpose. 
(6°75, P. 143) 


24. State-Level Centres for Pre-Primary Education. 
There should be a state-level centre for the development of pre- 
primary education located in the State Institutes of Education. 
[7:07 (1), P.149] 


25. Developmental Plan for Each District. A develop- 
ment plan for secondary education should be prepared separately 
foreach district after taking into consideration the existing and 
perspective needs of expansion. [7°46(1), P. 170] 


26. Enrolment between 360 and 450 in a Secondary 
School. In order to be well equipped and efficient a secondary 
school should have at least three divisions in each of the three 
classes of the secondary stage, t.e., a total of nine divisions and an 
enrolment between 360 and 450. (7°60, P. 180) 


27. Freedom to Schools for Experimental Curricula. 


Schools may be permitted to try out experimental curricula. (8:06, 
P. 185) 


28. Two Sets of Curricula. The State Boards of school 


education should prepare two sets of curricula—advanced and 
ordinary. (8°07, P. 185) 
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Every school need not adopt the advanced curricula in all 
the subjects. [8°08 (1), P. 185] 


One being the common curricula for the pupils who are aver- 
age in ability and the other being an advanced curricula for the 
very bright pupils. (8°29, P.191) 


29. Three or Four Text Books for Each Subject. No 
useful purpose is served by having only one text book in a subject 
for a given class—this is almost invariably the position under the 
existing programme of nationalisation. It should be an important 
objective of policy to have at least three or four books in each 
subject for each class and leave it open to the teacher to choose the 
book best suited to the school. This is necessary even if there were 
to be common syllabus for all the schools. [9°20(3), P. 231] 


30. Moral and Religious Education. Conscious and 
organised attempts be made for imparting education in social, 
moral and spiritual values with the help wherever possible of the 
ethical teaching of great religions. (8°94, P. 200) 


31. Co-Curricular Activities. Every school should organise 
a variety of such programmes that every child in it may be able to 
take up something suited to his tastes and interests. (8'101, P. 207) 


. 32. Guidance and Counselling. Guidance and counselling 
should be regarded as an integral part of education, meant for a!l 
students and aimed at assisting the individual to make decisions 
and adjustments from time to time. 


33. Evaluation. Evaluation is a continuous process, forms 
an integral part of the total system of education and is intimately 
related to educational objectives. It exercises a great influence on 
the pupil’s study habits and the teacher’s methods of instruction 
and thus helps not only to measure educational achievement but 
also to improve it. 


The new approach to evaluation will attempt to improve the 
written examination so that it becomes a valid and reliable measure 
of educational achievement and to devise techniques for measuring 
those important aspects of the student’s growth that cannot be 
measured through written examinations. (9°65-68, Pp. 243-244) 


34. Establishment of School Complexes. The school 
complex should be established. Each higher primary school should 
be integrally related to ten lower primary schools that exist in its 
neighbourhood so that they form one complex of educational 
facilities. The headmaster ofthe higher primary school should 
provide an extension service to the lower primary schools in his 
charge and it will be his responsibility to see that they function 
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properly. The second tier would be a committee under the 
chairmanship of the headmaster of the secondary school (all 
headmasters of the higher and lower primary schools in the area 
being members) which will plan the work and give guidance to all 
the schools in the area. (2°51, P. 43) 


35. The Neighbourhood School. The present social segre- 
„gation in schools should be eliminated by the adoption of the neigh- 
bourhood school concept at the lower primary stage under which 
all children in the neighbourhood will be required to attend the 
school in the locality. This plan should be implemented in a 
period of 20 years. 


36. State Evaluation Organisation. To assist the State 
Education Department in this programme of prescribing, main- 
taining and revising standards, a State Evaluation Organisation 
should be set up in each State, as an independent institution, 
preferably autonomous, and its services should be available to all 
concerned. (10°59, P. 268) 


37. State and National Boards of Education. In order 
to secure continuous improvement in standards, an adequate 


machinery should be set up at the State and national levels. 
(10:54, P. 267) 


38. Correspondence Courses. An immediate beginning 
should be made to develop a wide range of vocational and techni- 
cal courses through correspondence. However, before this medium 
could be adopted extensively, very careful preparation and testing 
would be required. (15:74-75, P. 384) 


39. Minimum Scales of Pay for Teachers, At the school 
stage, the government of India, should lay down the minimum 
scales of pay for school teachers. The States and Union Territo- 
ries should then adopt equivalent or higher scales of pay to suit 
their local conditions. (3:08, P. 48) 


40. Same Pay in Different Managements. The scales of 
pay of school teachers belonging to the same category but working 
under different managements, such as government, local bodies or 
private organisations should be the same. (3 09, P. 49) 


The minimum salaries of primary, secondary and university 
teachers should be in the ratio of 1 : 2:3. [3°10(4), P. 50] 


41. Liberal Assistance to States. Liberal Central assis- 
tance should be given to State Governments for improving the 
salaries of school teachers as recommended by us. (3:28, P. 59) 
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42. Retirement Age. Normal retirement age for teachers 
be 60 years and there should be a provision for extension up to 65 
years provided the person is physically fitand mentally alert to 
discharge his duties efficiently. [3.30(1), P. 60] 


z 43. The Indian Education Service. The creation of the 
Indian Education Service is a step in the right direction and if 
organised on proper lines, such a service would help the progress 
of Education. (18.44, P. 458) 


44. Education Acts. Education should be given a statutory 
basis everywhere and in all sectors and thatan Education Act 
should be passed in all the States and Union Territories. (18°57, 
P. 463) 


45. Duration of Degree Courses. The duration of 
the first degree course should not be less than three years. 
(2.29, P: 55) 


Apart from this there should be no rigidity about the duration 
of courses in higher education. (2.29, P. 35) 


These may vary from university to university and even in the 
same university from subject to subject. (2'29, P. 35) 


46. Graduate Schools. In some universities strong 
graduate schoots providing a three year M.A./M. Sc./M. Com. 
degree course should be established in certain subjects. (2.29, P. 35) 


A beginning should be made with the organisation of four: 
year special courses for the first degree, in selected subjects. (2.29, 
P. 36) 


47. Experimental Schools and Universities. The univer- 
sities can conduct experimental secondary or primary schools to- 
evolve improved techniques of teaching and organization. (2.49 
P. 43) ; 


48. Talented Students and Colleges. The universities 
and colleges should select talented students for the schools in 
different subjects at an appropriate stage, say in the age-group 
13—15 and help them to develop their knowledge through indivi- 
dual guidance, provision of laboratory facilities, etc., over and above 
school work. (2.49, P. 43) 


49. Vocational, Technical and Engineering Education. 
Our main recommendation is that by 1986, some 20 per cent of all 
enrolments at the lower secondary level and some 50 per cent 
beyond class X should be in part time or full time vocational and 
professional courses. A strong effort, primarily by the Central 
Government is needed to encourage boys and girls Particularly in 
the age group 14—18 to follow vocational and technical courses. 
(15:09, P. 370) 
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50. Role of the Central and State Governments. We 
-are convinced that the radical reconstruction of education which 
“we have recommended in this Report will not be possible unless 
(1) The Government of India provides the needed initiative, 
leadership and financial support and (2) educational administration, 


both at the central and state levels is adequately strengthened. 
(18.27, P. 452) 


51. Expenditure on Education. We should, however, 
broadly work towards increasing the educational expenditure per 
capita, in a period of 20 years, to between 4 and 5 times the 
present level of Rs. 12 (at constant prices, and the proportion of 
national income devoted to educational expenditure varying 
from 4 per cent to 6 per cent. (19.22, P. 473) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL 


TEXT BOOKS (1966) 


The Government of India, Ministry of Education, set up a 
committee on September 1, 1966 under the Chairmanship of Prof. 
K.G. Saiyidain, Director of the Asian Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration, New Delhi, to examine the issue and 
to advise the Government of India on the principles to be adopted 
in the {preparation and assessment of text books suitable fora 


secular state. 


Composition of the Committee 
The Committee consisted of the following members :— 


Ihe 


2. 
3i 
4 


2 


ve 


Prof. K.G. Saiyidain—Chairman. 
Shri J.P. Naik, Adviser, Ministry of Education. 
Shri V.S. Jha, Member, Education Commission. 


Shri Hayatullah Ansari, M. P., Editor, Qaumi Awaz, 
Lucknow. 

Shri Gopi Nath Aman, Delhi. 

Dr. R. H. Dave, Head of the Department of Curriculum 
and Text Books, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. 

Mrs. S. Doraiswami, Assistant Educational Adviser, 
Ministry of Education—Secretary. 


Terms of Reference of the Committee K 
The terms of reference of the committee were as follows :— 
(a) Toł examine the specific complaints regarding books 


(b) 


brought to the notice ofthe Committee from different 
States and to test their validity with particular reference 
to the need for promoting inter-communal and inter- 
regional understanding. 

To state the general principles to be adopted in the 
preparation and assessment of text books with special 
reference to the teaching of languages, history and 


social studies ; and 
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(c) To suggest a practical programme of action for the prez 
paration and assessment of text books prepared on the 
basis of principles so enunciated. 


The Committee confined its examination to text books © 
languages, social studies and history. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Treatment of Religion in Text books. Text books should 
endeavour in their limited way to acquaint the pupils with the 
basic truths of all religions and the contribution which they have 
made to the development of human values. In order to achiev® 
this object a balanced presentation should be given in text book 
on various religions of the people of India. 


Treatment of Mythology in Text Books. The possibilit 
of including religious and mythological material pertaining t4 
various religions being limited, by space as well as by the spirit 2 
the age, there is need for a more careful and rigorous exercise 9 
selection. Such selection should be purposeful and dictated bY 
what is good for the cultivation of the spirit of national integratio™ 

Place of Sanskrit. While an examination of the three-langué? 
formula is outside our terms of reference, it is obvious to us that 
compulsory instruction in Sanskrit. however desirable it may oe 
for some sections of our people, is not a part of the formula. Th í 
practice in some states to teach Sanskrit compulsorily as a part g 
Hindi, is not in keeping with the spirit of the formula. d 

Teaching of History. One of the most sensitive areh 
demanding delicate handling lies in the preparation of text bo? 
for history in the schools. The discipline of the subject requi 
objectivity and precision and dispassionate study of facts. It wo" 
be unwise not to state facts with accuracy and objectivity in hist 
readers, as there can be no compromise with truth, This is? 
important element in the education of the young. There is, 9% 
ever, an element of interpretation in the treatment of histori? 
data and it is essential to ensure that history is interpreted ia 
manner which will assist in the cultivation of understanding 
in promoting the sense of national integration. It will do no 8 
if historical facts or incidents are either mis-stated or ignored 
schools. Those among the students who may later become scho 
of history will feel resentment when they discover later that b 
were wilfully fed on lies. The great challenge in the prepara : 
of good history readers lies in the wise and careful selectivit 
material. Greatest care and caution must be exercised by ser 
ledgeable writers in including material which will neither ent 
sacrifice of truth nor of the elements required for the buildin: 
of a peaceful, tolerant-minded and united nation. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SEMINAR ON 
ERADICATION OF ILLITERACY (November 4—13, 1966). 


The Seminar held at Hyderabad was organised by the 
Council for Social Development, India International Centre, Delhi. 
Nearly 75 eminent educationists, senior administrators, leading 
social workers and literacy organizers took part in the seminar. 
The seminar was organised with generous financial contributions 
from the UNESCO and the Government of Andhra Pradesh. The 
Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO, 
Ministry of Education, Govt. of India provided financial assistance 
for the publication of the proceedings of the seminar. 


Five Groups 


The participants were divided into five groups : 


Group I—Evaluation of UNESCO’s Role in the World 
Programme for Eradication of Illiteracy. 


International Action and Cooperation for Effec- 
tive and Quick Implementation of the Pro- 
gramme. 


Group II—Review of Work in India in the field of Adult 
y Literacy and Adult Education Methods, Appro- 
aches and Techniques. 


Group III —Role of Schools, Universities, Agricultural and 
Industrial Schools, Governmental and Voluntary 
Agencies. 


Group IV—Implementation of Programmes. 
(i) Resources. 
(ii) Administration. 
(iii) Organization. 
Group V—Training, Research and Evaluation. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. EVALUATION OF UNESCO'S ROLE IN THE WORLD 
PROGRAMME OF ERADICATION OF LITERACY 


l. The Seminar appreciates the significant contribution 
made by UNESCO in developing the concept of functional literacy 
and the selective approach and in promoting the world campaig? 
for universal literacy. The Seminar, however, recommends „t0 


UNESCO to undertake a further consideration of its policy will 
regard to universal literacy, the objectives of which might include : 


(a) the development of a wider strategy, setting out the 
steps and a time-table for the achievement of univers 
literacy in the shortest period of time. 


(b) to propose appropriate modification in the functioning 
of the UN system of agencies and funds, which may 
make possible greater international support to the 
campaign for universal literacy. 


2. The Seminar recommends to the Government of India 
that they treat literacy as an invaluable component of programmes 
for increasing agricultural production and for family planning—tw? 
current programmes of high priority in our national developmen, 
plans. While the importance of the former is well recognis¢ 
and is finding concrete shape in the experimental functio” 
literacy projects at present under consideration by our Governme? 
there is need to pay greater attention tothe latter. The Semin? 
recommends the development of functional literacy projects iD 
women linked with family planning and home improvement, wit 
suitable international assistance, if necessary from WHO. 


II. METHOD, APPROACHES AND TECHNIQUES 


1. Approaches—Mass Approach and Selective Approach, 
The Group recognizes the validity of both the mass approat? 
and the selective or, as they prefer to call it, the product 
oriented approach. They feel, however, that in the mass approar a 
care must be taken to see that full competence in the use of 
literacy skills is actually imparted. The Group further f 
the general approach has not succeeded in enabling the ci0®™. y 
to make their full contribution to the national development, 5° 
or economic. To meet this urgent need a production-orle 
approach is strongly recommended. Democratic values mus 
given full regard in either approach. 


a. 

2. Method of Instruction. The various methods ofi? 
truction currently in use may continue to be used for maa 
approach literacy work, according to local taste and resout iji 


The production-oriented approach, however, will require care 


nite 
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prepared material which will take into consideration not only 
scientific pedagogical principles but also the vocabulary and 
information needs of the specific category of adult learners, e.g., 
agricultural and industrial workers and housewives. The aim must 
be to develop the reasoning power and the desire for learning of 
the individual and at the same time to impart vocational education 
through the literacy texts and exercises. 


3. Media and Aids. These were considered under three 
headings : (i) teaching aids, (ii) traditional audio-visual aids, and 
(iii) modern mass communication media. The Group recommends 
that teaching aids for the individual groups be kept toa minimum 
and that the teacher be trained to derive maximum benefit from 
these. Traditional audio-visual aids such as folk ballads, dramas 
and puppetry could be used primarily for motivational purposes. 
The modern mass communication media, especially radio and 
television, should be used both for motivating and teaching.. 
Although tHese have been found very successful abroad, practically 
no use has been made even of radio for literacy work in India. 
Pilot projects should be undertaken immediately in order to: 
develop techniques of presenting Indian-language literacy courses 
through these media. Radio Rural Forums, which have proved 
their efficiency both for motivation and teaching, should also be 
used both to make the educated public aware of the urgency of 
literacy work and to reach the neo-literate population with simple, 
topical items. 


III. ROLE OF SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, GOVERNMENT AND 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


_1. Role of the School. The school has a very important 
role in the eradication of illiteracy. 

This concept, which has been universally accepted, has 
established that the school also functions as a community centre. 
In achieving this no difficulties should be put forward from any 
quarter including governmental procedures thus serving the needs 
of the adults as well as the children education, and adult literacy 
in particular. 

The school should therefore have the necessary staff and re- 
sources (equipment, etc.) to do this. 

The teachers taking the responsibility for literacy work should 
have special training and, where necessary, should be suitably com- 
pensated. 


In doing this work the school/teachers should make full use of 
all available local resources. 


2. Training of Teachers. The training of adult literacy 
teachers (whether they be teachers, social or voluntary workers) is 
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most important and shouid be systematically organised. Where 
properly organised training courses are not yet available for adult 
literacy teachers, short courses should be encouraged on a large 
-scale so that the campaign of literacy work is not delayed. 


All teachers training courses should include a section on 
Adult Education and deal with literacy in particular. 


3. Improvement in the Quality of Primary Education. 
In order to prevent the continuing increase of it literacy the follow- 
ing steps are essential :— 


(a) The quality of education in the primary school 
should be improved and made worthwhile so that the 
wastage and stagnation can be reduced. 


(b) The target dates for the achievement of compulsory 
education up to the age of 14 should „be brought 
forward and concerted action taken to ensure 
achivement of the same. 


4. Role of Universities. In the opinion of the Group the 
Universities of the country have a very significant and indeed an 
important role in supporting and strengthening the nationa 
drive to eradicate illiteracy in the adult population of the 
country. 


, While they cannot take direct action in making adults 
literate, they can make valuable indirect contribution in this 
effect by :— 


(i) Creating a climate of opinion favourable to literacy 
work, particularly amongst the leaders of society— 


(a) within the Universities, 


(b) at the higher levels in the government of the country? 
and 


(c) the general public. 


(ii) Developing an awareness of the vital effect of literacy 
on the nation’s social, economic and political develop’ 
ment. 


(iii) Its commitment of encouraging both its staff and st 
dents for voluntary effort in the removal of illiteracy ig 
the area where it serves, and within the University Co™ 
munity itself. This can be effectively achieved bY 
awarding certificates of appreciation to the stu 
for the services rendered in the cause of spreading f 
literacy, and incentives being given in_the form A 
added remuneration to the University Employees wh 
become literate. 


(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


{viit) 


(iz) 


(x) 
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Training for supervisory leaders and the trainers of adult 
literacy teachers. 


Undertaking experimental projects (including their 
evaluation) and in the evaluation of the projects in 
hand. 


Conducting research, giving priority to action research 
(for example, study of the problems of motivation or 
resistance) and preparing extensive basic research 
programmes. 


Publications, e.g., manuals for literacy teachers and 
administrators, model literature having regard to local 
culture and linguistic factors, regional annotated 
bibliography of adult education and literacy litera- 
ture. 

Performing a consultative and advisory role, eg. 
Universities should be involved in overall planning as 
recommended by the TEHERAN CONFERENCE at 
both the National and Regional levels. 


The establishment of Adult Education Department which 
could also support the efforts and programmes stated 
above. 


Organising short courses for training workers, for 
putting to effective use the libraries in support of literacy 
work. 


5. Role of Agricultural and Industrial Schools. 


t) 


(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


{v) 


Wherever such institutions exist, they should become 
literacy centres for the community around, in order 
that the vocational skills of people covld steadily 
improve. 


These institutions should provide incentives to the illi- 
terate adults for acquiring ability to read and write 
in order that their productivity and earning capacity 
increases. 


Community centres in the neighbourhood of such insti- 
tutions should take advantage of the facilities and 
equipment available for developing functional literacy 
for the adults. 


Short courses in agriculture and technical skills should 
be provided by these institutions for the benefit of the 
adults in the process of becoming literates. 


The staff of these institutions should be encouraged 
to take an active part in functional literacy programmes. 
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6. Role of Government and Voluntary Agencies 


(i) Considering the magnitude of and the urgency to deal 
with the problem of illiteracy, it is the considered opi- 
nion of the group that itis the primary duty of the 
Government to undertake this responsibility. 


(ti) An effective attack on illiteracy can be successfully 
launched with the close cooperation, collaboration and 
coordination of the Governmental Agencies and Volun- 
tary Organisations. The latter can be of immense value 
in helping the Government to discharge its role effec- 
tively in the eradication of illiteracy. 


(iii) Finances should be provided from the public exchequer 
in carrying out the literacy campaign. 


7. Role of Voluntary Agencies. ‘The voluntary agencies 
will be very effective in achieving satisfactory results for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 


(i) By creating enthusiasm in the public. 


(ii) Voluntary agencies are better acquainted with the 
needs, aspirations and the vocational requirements of 
the people. 


(iii) Their method of work is flexible. 


(iv) Immense use of opinion of local leaders and experience 
of veteran leaders can be made better by voluntary 
agencies. 


(v) Experimentation and research—much better results 
can be achieved through experimentation and research 
by voluntary agencies than government organisations. 


(vi) Less delay and quicker action. 


The Group viewed with concern the impediments in the 
work of voluntary agencies by the stringent conditions laid down 
by the Government in Sanctioning grant-in-aid to them. Such 
unreasonable and rigid provisions cripple the efforts of voluntary 
Organisations and render the work of adult literacy ineffective. 


8. Standard of Literacy and Functional Literacy. In 
the opinion of the Group the standard of literacy should cover 
what has been now widely accepted as ‘FUNCTIONAL LITE- 
RACY’, which would enable the person made literate to use his 
knowledge for the benefit of his vocational work, for ability to dis 
charge his general civic duties and for enriching his own individual 
life and social relations. 


9. Libraries. For making adult men and women literate 
and for maintaining their literacy it would be desirable to have 
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nation-wide system of public libraries which should be in the charge 

of persons who are interested in making libraries as an effective - 
instrument in the growth of knowledge in the community. The 

library is the-main institution which has the equipment to effi- 

ciently devote itself to the cause of spreading adult education and 

literacy. 


9. Autonomous National Board. The Group was strong- 
ly of the opinion that for the tormulation of National Policies and 
for the effective implementation of those policies it is desirable that 
there should be setup a small but representative Autonomous: 
National Board. ` There should be similarly constitued State Boards 
for the States and for the Union Territories. These Boards should 
have non-official members, and an independent non-official 


Chairman. 


The National Board should function more or less on the lines 
of the U.G.C. with similar powers and duties. 


10. Central Literacy Commissioner. There should be a 
Central Literacy Commissioner and a State Literacy Commissioner 
in each state with proper and adequate secretarial assistance. This 
Officer should have no other duties than that of directing the 
literacy programme in accordance with the policy of the National 
Board. 


11. More Funds and their Maximum Utilisation. In the 
opinion of the Group the provision made for adult education 
(including adult literacy) and libraries was inadequate. It is strong- 
ly recommended that this amount should be raised from Rs. 64 
crores to Rs. 96 crores. On no account should the provision made 
in this behalf be diverted to other items. Every endeavour should 
be made to utilise the whole amount during the present plan 
period. 


12. Role of the Central Government. Education is a 
State subject in our Constitution. At the same time it is the con- 
sidered opinion on this Group that in the matter of achieving 
universal literacy of functional standard in this country within as 
short a period of time as possible, not exceeding at the most 
20 years, the National Government should establish very close 
relationship with the State government in seeing that : 


(a) the national target is reached within that period, 


(b) there is no wastage or diversion of funds for any 
other purpose, and 


(c) the policies laid down by the proposed National. 
Board and the objectives accepted by the Nation 


are fully carried out. 
í 
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13. National Policy as the Eradication of Illiteracy. 
“The Group expressed the desirability of a solemn pronouncement 
by the Union Government that the eradication of illiteracy in the 
entire adult population of the country below the age of 45 is the 
National Policy of this country and that the Government of 
India is firmly committed to the implementation of the same. 


This has been the feeling and the demand of the public 
opinion in the country for nearly halfa century. It is essential, 
therefore, that the National Government should utilise all its 
resources and give high priority to this project so that the basic 
purpose of the Constitution of the country based on adult franchise 
is realised. 


IV. RESOURCES, ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANISATION 


The Group IV which discussed Resources, Administration 
-and Organisation of the Literacy Programme has made the follow- 
ing main recommendations. ` 


Mobilization of All Resources 


The Group urged mobilisation ofall possible resources, both 
human and material and classified them into four categories : 
physical, human, material and financial. 


_ (a) Physical. All the buildings of existing educational 
institutions should be used without disturbing their normal func- 
tioning alongwith such physical facilities as community halls, 
‘centres, clubs and Mahila Mandal buildings. 


(b) Human. In-service teachers who volunteer to conduct 
adult education classes should form the core of the cadres to 
implement the programme. Nevertheless, the adult volunteers, 
both men and women, and students volunteers should also be 
enlisted for the purpose. A trained teacher or an adult volunteer 
should be given a short intensive training for conducting the classes 
in adult literacy. An honorarium should be paid to all workers 
in recognition of their work. 


(c) Material. Suitable reading material for adults should 


be prepared in all regional languages and made available free of 
-cost to adult students. 


(4) Financial. Both voluntary contributions and State 
allocations should be used to the maximum by co-ordinating the 
funds that are allocated both on the State and National levels. 
Financial assistance received from the International agencies, such 
as UNICEF, FAO and UNESCO should also be integrated fully in 
the National Plan. \ 


-— 
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Administration and Organisation 


The Group agreed with the recommendations of Group IIT 
that Adult Education Boards should be set up at the National and 


State levels. 


Simplified Financial Rules 

It was brought to the notice that though there are financial 
allocations, the procedures to release these sanctioned funds are so 
complicated that the funds are not made available speedily and 
hence a high-level committee should take up and execute decisions 
on financial matters so that all such programmes, which involve com- 
munity action, are not choked in procedures. 


Adequate Publicity 


Emphasising the value of publicity in making adult education 
programme effective, the Group urged the use of every possible 
medium to reach the community to enthuse them to be literate, 
such as folk songs, skits, one-act plays, etc. 

V. TRAINING, RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


Pilot Projects should lead to National Policies 


Regarding the immensity of the resources needed for national 
training programme and a meaningful research effort in the field 
of Adult Literacy, the Group felt that only a selective approach 
should be used in Programme Planning and that the resources 
should not be spread out too thin over awide area. State-wide 
and national policies, it was suggested, should emerge from such 


pilot projects. 
Voluntary Effort in Training Research 


The Group laid special emphasis on the need and desirability 
of voluntary effort in Training Research and extension in the field 
of adult literacy, and recommended that such voluntary organisa- 
tions should have adequate financial and moral support available 
from State or Central Governments to be able to play an effective 


role in the eradication of illiteracy. 


Training of Personnel 


(i) The Group recommended that the existing programmes 
of Literacy Training with their implementations should 
be examined by a National Committee which should on 
the basis of such examination recommend ‘a core’ pro- 
gramme for literacy teachers and other related personnel 

for the whole country. State or Regional Committees 

n develop around this Cort Programme Training 


may the : 
uch variations that may suit local needs 


Courses with s 
and requirements. 
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(ti) The Group felt very strongly that the Teacher Training 
Colleges and Educational Departments of Universities 
should take up the responsibility of training the diffe- 
rent levels of personnel for organising and’ administering 
adult literacy and adult education programmes. 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


Learning Houses 


The Group felt the need of institutions. that could play 
efficiently the role of learning houses in adult education literacy 
at the Central and State levels. It was felt this was the first 
necessary and irresistible step towards the emergence of a research 
tradition in this area of work. 
Inter-Disciplinary Approach i 

The Group recommended an inter-disciplinary approach to 
the study of adult illiteracy underlining the need of study in 
problems of literacy by sociologists, economists or political scientists 
in addition to educationists to find an increasingly coordinated pro- 
gramme. 


Research Committee of Experts at the National Level 


_ The need for a Research Committee of Experts at the 
national level to go into the question and study the problems 


involved in the implementation of adult education programmes was F 
also stressed. 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION (1968) 


Background 


Education has always been accorded an honoured place in 
Indian society. The great leaders of the Indian freedom movement 
realized the fundamental role of education and throughout the 
nation’s struggle for Independence, stressed its unique significance 
for national development. Gandhiji formulated the scheme of 
basic education seeking harmonized intellectual and “manual work. 
This was a great step forward in making education directly 
relevant to the life of the people. Many other national leaders 
likewise made important contributions to national education 
before Independence. 


In the post-independence period, a major concern of the 
Government of India and of the States has been to give increasing 
attention to education as a factor vital to national progress and 
security. Problems of educational reconstruction were reviewed by 
several Commissions and Committees, notably the University 
Education Commission (1948-49) and the Secondary Education 
Commission (1952-53). 


Some steps to. implement the recommendations of these 
Commissions were taken ; and with the passing of the Resolution 
on Scientific Policy under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
development of science, technology and scientific research received 
special emphasis. Towards the end of the Third Five Year Plan, 
a need was felt to hold a comprehensive review of the education 
system with a view to initiating a fresh and more determined 
effort at educational reconstruction and the Education Commission 
(1964-66) was appointed to advise Government on “the national 
pattern of education and on the general principles and policies for 
the development of education at all stages and in all aspects.” 
The Report of the Education Commission has since been widely 
discussed and commented upon. Government is happy to note 
that a general consensus on the national policy on education has 
emerged in the course of these discussions. 


The Government of India is convinced that a radical recon- 
struction of education on the broad lines recommended by the 
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Education Commission is essential for economic and cultural 
development of the country, for national integration and for realiz- 


lity committed to national service and development. Only then will 
national pro- 
Sress, creating a sense of common citizenship and culture, and 
strengthening national integration. This is necessary if the country 


i s in conformity 
with its great cultural heritage and its unique potentialities. 


The Government of India accordingly resolves to promote 
the development of education in the country in accordance with 
the following Principles, i; 


PRINCIPLES OF DEVELOPMENTS OF EDUCATION 
I. Free and Compulsory Education 


(a) Strenuous efforts should be made for the early fulfilment 
of the Directive Principle under Article 45 of the 
Constitution seekin to provide free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of 14. 


(b) Suitable Programmes should be developed to reduce 
the prevailing wastage and stagnation in schools and 
to ensure that every child who is enrolled in school 
Successfully completes the prescribed course. i 


II. Status, Emoluments and Education of Teachers 


Of all the factors which determine the 
and its contribution to nati 

doubtedly the most important, 
character, his educational] qualifications 
petence that the Success of all education, 


mately depend. 
(i) Teachers be accorded an 


be adequate and Satisfactory 
qualifications and responsibilitie, 


write about significant national and j 
should be protected, 


(iv) 
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Teacher education, particularly in-service education, 
should receive due emphasis. 


III. Development of Languages 


t) 


(ii) 


(iit) 


(iv) 


REGIONAL LANGUAGES. The energetic develop- 
ment of Indian languages and literature is sine qua non 
for educational and cultural development. Unless this 
is done, the creative energies of the people will not be 
released, standards of education will not improve, 
knowledge will not spread to the people, and the gulf 
between the intelligentsia and the masses will remain, 
if not widen further. The regional languages are already 
in use as media of education at the primary and 
secondary stages. Urgent steps should now be taken 
to adopt them as media of education at the university 
stage. 


THREE-LANGUAGE FORMULA. At the secondary 
stage, the State Governments should adopt, and vigor- 
ously implement the three-language formula which 
includés the study of a modern Indian language, pre- 
ferably one of the southern languages, apart from Hindi 
and English in the Hindi speaking States, and of Hindi 
along with the regional language and English in the 
non-Hindi-speaking States. Suitable courses in Hindi 
and/or English should also be available in universities 
and colleges with a view to improving the proficiency of 
students in these languages up to the prescribed univer. 
sity standards. 


HINDI. Every effort should be made to promote the 
development of Hindi as the link language, due care 
should be taken to ensure that it will serve as provided 
for in Article 351 of the Constitution, asa medium of 
expression for all the elements of the composite culture 
of India. The establishment in non-Hindi States, of 
colleges and other institutions of higher education which 
use Hindi as the medium of education should be encou- 
raged. 


SANSKRIT. Considering the special importance of 
Sanskrit to the growth and development of Indian 
languages and its unique contribution to the cultural 
unity of the country, facilities for its teaching at the 
school and university stages should be offered on a more 
liberal scale. Development of new methods of teaching 
the language should be encouraged, and the possibility 
explored of including the study of Sanskrit in those 
courses (such as modern Indian languages, ancient 


> Indian history, Indology and Indian Philosophy) at the 
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(v) 


/ 


first and second degree stages, where such knowledge 
is useful. 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES. Special emphasis 
needs to be laid on the study of English and other inter- 
national languages. World knowledge is growing at a 
tremendous pace, especially in science and technology. 
India must not only keep up this growth but should also 
make her own significant contribution to it. For this 
purpose, the study of English deserves to be specially 
strengthened. 


IV. Equalization of Educational Opportunities 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


Strenuous efforts should be made to equalize educational 
opportunity. 


Regional imbalances in the provision of educational 
facilities should be corrected and good educational 


facilities should be provided in rural and other backward 
areas. 


To promote social cohesion and national integration 
the Common School System as recommended by the 
Education Commission should be adopted. 


Efforts should be made to improve the standard of educa- 
tion in general schools. 


All special schools like Public Schools should be required 
to admit students on the basis of merit and also to 
provide a prescribed proportion of free studentship to 
prevent segregation of social classes. 


The education of girls should receive emphasis, not only 


on grounds of social justice, but also because it accele- 
rates social transformation. 


More intensive efforts are needed to develop education 


among the backward classes and especially among the 
tribal people. 


Educational facilities for the physically and, mentally 
handicapped children should be expanded and attempts 
should be made to develop integrated programmes 


enabling the handicapped children to study in regular 
schools. 


V. Identification of Talent 


For the cultivation of excellence 
in diverse fields should be identified a 
and every stimulus and opportunity gi 


» it is necessary that talent 
tas early an age as possible, 
iven for its full development. 
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Vi. Work-experience and National Service 


The school and the community should be brought closer 
through suitable programmes of mutual service and support. 
Work-experience and national service including Participation in 
meaningful and challenging programmes of community service 
and national reconstruction should accordingly become an integral 
part of education. Emphasis in these programmes should be on 
self-help, character formation and on developing sense of social 
commitment. 


VII. Science Education and Research 


With a view to accelerating the growth of the national 
‘economy, science education and research should receive high 
priority. Science and mathematics should be an integral part of 
general education till the end of the school stage. 


VIII. Education for Agriculture and Industry 


(i) Special emphasis should be placed on the development 
of education for agriculture and industry. 


(ii) There should be at least one agricultural university in 
every State. These should, as far as possible, be single 
campus universities ; but where necessary, they may 
have constituent colleges on different campuses. Other 
universities may also be assisted, where the necessary 
potential exists, to develop strong departments for the 
study of one or more aspects of agriculture. 


In technical education, practical training in industry should 
form an integral part of such education. Technical education and 
research should be related closely to industry, encouraging the 
flow of personnel . both ways and providing for continuous coopera- 
tion in the provision, design and periodical review of training 
programmes and facilities. 


IX. Production of Books 
(i) The quality of books should be improved by attracting 
~ the best writing talent through a liberal policy of incen- 
tives and remuneration. 

(ii) Frequent changes of textbooks should be avoided and 
their prices should be low enough for students of ordinary 
means to buy them. 

siii) The possibility of establishing autonomous book corpora- 
tions on commercial lines should be examined and 
efforts should be made to have a few basic textbooks 
common thr ughout the country. 

(iv) Special attention should be given to books for children 
and to university level books in regional languages. 
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X. Examinations 


A major goal of examination reforms should be to improve 
the reliability and validity of examinations and to make evaluation 
a continuous process aimed at helping the student to improve his 
level of achievement rather than at ‘certifying’ the quality of his. 
performance at a given moment of time. 


XI. Secondary Education 


Educational opportunity at the secondary (and higher) level 
is a major instrument of social change and transformation. Facili- 
ties for secondary education should accordingly be extended expedi- 
tiously to areas and classes which have been denied these in the past. 


There is need to increase facilities for technical and voca- 
tional education at this stage. Provision of facilities for secon- 
dary and vocational education should conform broadly to: 
requirements of the developing economy and real employment 
opportunities. Such linkage is necessary to make technical and voca- 
tional education at the secondary stage effectively terminal. 
Facilities for technical and vocational education should be suitably 
diversified to cover a large number of fields, such as agriculture, 
industry, trade and commerce, medicine and public health, home 
Management, arts and crafts, secretarial training, etc. 


XII. University Education 


(i) The number of whole-time students to be admitted to a 
college or university department should be determined’ 
with reference to the laboratory, library and other: 
facilities and to the strength of the staff. 


(ii) Considerable care is needed in establishing new univer- 
sities. They should be started only after an adequate 
provision of funds has been made for the purpose and 
due care has been taken to ensure proper standards. 


(itt) Special attention should be given to the organization 
of post-graduate courses and to the improvement of stan- 
dards of training and research at this level. 


(iv) Centres of advanced study should be strengthened and 
a small number of ‘clusters of centres’ aiming at the 
highest possible standards in research and training 
should be established. 


(v) There is need to give increased Support to research in 
universities generally. The institutions for research 
should as far as possible, function within the fold of 
universities or in intimate association with them. 


g» 
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XIII. Part-time Education and Correspondence Courses 


Part-time education and correspondence courses should be 
developed on a large scale at the university stage. Such facilities 
should also be developed for secondary school students, for teachers 
and for agricultural, industrial and other workers. Education 
through part-time and correspondence courses should be given the 
same status as full-time education. Such facilities will smoothen 
transition from school to work, promote the cause of education and 
provide opportunities to the large number of people who have the 
desire to educate themselves further but cannot do so on a full- 
time basis. 


XIV. Spread of Literacy and Adult Education 


The liquidation of mass illiteracy is necessary not only for 
promoting participation in the working of democratic institutions 
and for accelerating programmes of production, especially in 
agriculture, but for quickening the tempo of national development 
in general. Employees in large commercial, industrial and other 
‘concerns should be made functionally literate as early as possible. 
A lead in this direction should come from the industrial under- 
takings in the public sector. Teachers and students should be 
actively involved in organizing literacy campaigns, especially as 
part of the Social and National Service Programme. 


Special emphasis should be given to the education of young 
practising farmers and to the training of youth for self-employ- 


ment. 


XV. Games and Sports 


Games and sports should be developed on a large scale with 
the object of improving the physical fitness and sportsmanship of 
the average student as well as of those who excel in this depart- 
ment. Where playing field and other facilities for developing a 
nation-wide programme of physical education do not exist, these 
should be provided on apriority basis. 


XVI. Education of Minorities 


Every effort should be made not only to protect the rights of 
minorities but to promote their educational interests as suggested 
in the statement issued by the Conference of the Chief Ministers 
of States and Central Ministers held in August, 1961. 


XVII, The Educational Structure 
| 


It will be advantageous to have a broadly uniform educa- 
tional structure in all parts of the country. The ultimate objective 
should be to adopt the 10 plus 2 plus 3 pattern, the higher secon- 
dary stage of two years being located in schools, colleges or both 


according to local conditions. 
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The reconstruction of education on the lines indicated above 
will need additional outlay. The aim should be gradually to 
increase the investment in education so as to reach a level of 


expenditure of six per cent of the national income as early as 
possible. 


The Government of India recognizes that reconstruction of 
education is no easy task. Not only are the resources scarce but 
the problems are exceedingly complex. Considering the key role 
which education, science and research play in developing the: 
material and human resources of the country, the Government of 
India will, in addition to undertaking programmes in the Central 
sector, assist the State Governments for the development of pro- 
grammes of national importance where coordinated action on the 
part of the States and the Centre is called for. 

The Government of India will also review, 


every five years, 
the progress made and recommend guidances for future develop- 
ment. 


Se 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION (1967-68) 


Appointment of the Committee 
The University Grants Commission appointed a committee 
consisting of the following members to consider how best radio, 
films and other audio-visual aids including programmed learning. 
could be used in the field of higher education in Indian univer- 
sities and colleges :— 
1. Shri K.G. Saiyidain, 
Director, 
Asian Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration. 
2. Dr. V.K. Narayana Menon, 
Director-General, 
All India Radio. 
3. Dr. P.K. Kelkar, 
Director, 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kanpur. 
4. Dr. V.S. Jha, 
Formerly Member, 
Education Commission. 
5. Shri L.R. Nair, 
Director, 
Indian Institute of Mass Communication. 
6. Shri J.P. Naik, 
Adviser, 
Ministry of Education. 
7. Shri S.L. Ahluwalia, 
Head of the Department of 
‘Audio-Visual Education, 
NCERT, Delhi. 
8. Shri S.K. Chakrabarty, 
Formerly Secretary, 
University Film Council. 


9. Dr. J.N. Kaul, 
Development Officer, 
University Grants Commission. 

Miss S. Rehman of the Indian Institute of Mass Communica- 
tion and Shri C.L. Kapur attended some of the meetings of the 
committee by special invitation. : 

Terms of Reference 

The committee had the following terms of references: — 

(a) To report on the present position of the use of audio- 

visual aids in higher ecucation in India. 


(b) To assess the possibilities of their development with 
particular reference to institutions of higher education 


in India. 
The committee held the following meetings in New Delhi :— 
Ist meeting : 3rd August, 1967 
2nd meeting š 3rd January, 1968 
3rd meeting i 6th September, 1968 
4th meeting : 20th September, 1968 


SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


l. The need for extensive use of audio-visual aid springs from 
a realization of the fact that teaching supplemented by ‘sight and 
sound” facilitates and enriches the learning processes. The audio- 
visual aids make the best expertise available to students even in 


institutions which cannot possibly attract teachers of the highest 
calibre (para 68). 


2. The spectacular growth of knowledge in recent years has 
also rendered the conventional methods of teaching somewhat 
inadequate. With the help of audio-visual aids concepts are more 
precisely developed and presented to ‘students in a manner which 
leaves an abiding impression on their minds (para 69). 


3. Another advantage of audio-visual aids is that they can 
be repeated over and over again. Thus audio-visual aids help not 


only to universalize the process of education but also to improve 
its quality (para 70). 


2 4. The fullest value of an aid is realized when the teacher 
is fully trained to apply it to the best possible advantage. The 
aids have become indispensable to the teacher and the better 


trained he is the more effectively and usefully he can utilize them 
{para 71). ` 


od 
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5. Until recently, little attention was paid to the use of 
audio-visual aids in our educational institutions partly because of 
lack of financial resources and partly owing to lack of proper 
appreciation of the role of audio-visual aids in teaching and learn- 
ing. The impact of audio-visual aids has been very limited at all 
levels of education in India (para 5). 


6. A questionnaire issued by the committee to universities 
and institutes of technology in order to have an estimate of the 
present use of audio-visual aids in institutions of higher education 
in the country indicates that universities have generally a good 
number of audio-visual aids and that the aids are frequently used 
and the response of students is generally enthusiastic (para 14). 


Films, Filmstrips and Slides 


7. Films, filmstrips and transparencies are being increasingly 
used in educationally advanced countries as visual materiais which 
can be used in any teaching situation when it becomes necessary 
to demonstrate a point, a fact, an idea or a process. The slide has 
the additional advantage, which it shares with the filmstrip, that 
it can reproduce visual images which cannot be drawn on the 
black-board at all how so-ever skilful the teacher. Filmstrips are 
usually accompanied by self-contained teaching notes and as such 
a skilfully made and carefully planned filmstrip is extremely useful 
as it can provide in one packet well-organised text and illustrated 
teaching material The sound filmstrip would be useful in techni- 
cal institutions in areas where skills and assembly of materials 


are needed to be taught (paras 15, 17 and 20). 


8. The filmed lecture is in many situations superior to a 
tape recording óf the lecture, as it involves both sight and sound 
and, imaginatively made, it can be superior to the lecture itself. 
It is also possible for a film to be a temporary substitute for a good 
lecture and thus help in overcoming the shortage of good teachers 
by filming lectures of distinguished teachers. Film can also be 
used for recording scientific experiments and as such has a special 
value'in higher education from where research and new idea 
emanate (paras 24 and 25). 

9. It is understood that a committee appointed by the Com- 
mission has recommended that the University Film Council should 
be transferred to the IUB where it could have the benefit of being 
a part of the university system and that the Ministry of Education 
should provide adequate support to the IUB to continue and vita- 
lize the activities of the council. It is hoped that the UGC will 
find it possible to take up this matter with the Government of 
India so that the University Film Council is revived at an early 


date (para 28). 
10. The University Film Council, _when revived should 
make a comprehensive survey of the availability and us of films 
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and filmstrips in higher education in India. The survey should 
also make a study of the use of films and filmstrips in higher educa- 
tion in other countries. It should also bea part of the survey to 
obtaiu information about the work done by international film and 
television organisations to promote the use of films and television 
in science and culture (para 29). 3 


ll. Serious attention will have to be paid to the production 
of educational films directly related to course contents in various 
branches of knowledge. The revived University Film Council 
could play a useful role in making a beginning in this regard. The 
council could also take up research to determine the areas in which 
the production of films and slides may be taken on a priority basis. 
(para 30). 


University Broadcasts 


12. The keen interest shown by the AIR in broadcasting 
educational programmes for the university community in India is 
most welcome. It is, however, clear that as yet there is no systema- 
tic attempt to reorient the programmes with the specific objective 
of Supplementing and enriching classroom teaching, except for 
students of the correspondence course (para 39). 


13. It would add to the value of university broadcasts. if they 
are organized in such a way that a complete series of talks by 
eminent teachers on some topic of interest to university students 
is planned and broadcast (para 39). 


` 16. It would be useful if the AIR could, in consultation 
with the UGC set up a small committee to review the working of 
its university programmes (para 42), 


Television 


_ 17. The main advantage of television in contrast to other 
audio-visual aids like films and film-projectors is its built-in system 
of distribution which enables students and teachers to watch the 
programmes telecast by the national or regional television centres 
without the aid of any technician (para 43). 


t 
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18. Itis understood that an internal and a global satellite- 
are being launched over the Indian ocean in the near future and 
that every state will have relay stations which will provide addi- 
tional audio channel thus facilitating simultaneous rendering into 
regional languages. The preparatory study of the pilot project 
prapared by the UNESCO expert mission in cooperation with 
the team of Indian experts appointed by the Government of India 
indicates that this system will play an important role in increasing 
expansion of educational facilities at all levels, lessening the isola- 
tion of the teacher and improving the quality of his education, uni- 
fying curriculum in science and mathematics in all the states and in 
promoting the teaching of all the regional languages of India 


(para 47). 


, 19. There are two handicaps t 
in the country ; the limited financial resources of the government, 


and the inadequacy of purchasing power of the people. Itis, 
however, a matter of gratification that the government is making- 
beginning towards the expansion of TV facilities (para 48). 


20. It would be helpful if more seminars on television like the 
one arranged by the Institute of Mass Communication are arrang- 
ed and experts in TV technology and university curricula are 
brought together to play TV programmes in order to use the pro- 
jected satellite system as effectively as possible (para 48). 

21. The open circuit television at Delhi could be used more 
fully for educational purposes with a little more investment in 
equipment and staff. It should be possible to televise lectures, 
demonstrations and operations by outstanding scholars and scien-- 
tists. ' Appropriate samples of the work being done at the national 
laboratories, courses designed to keep teachers informed of the 
latest developments in their subjects, refresher courses and courses 
for correspondence students and of evening classes could be arrang- 
ed when the time for telecast is increased in the near future and 
television stat ons are set up in other metropolitan towns (para 49). 


22. The use of closed circuit television on a large scale may, 
however, be ruled out in the present stage of our development in 
view of high cost (about 2,90,000 pouds per unit) involving foreign 
exchange. If funds and foreign exchange are available, an attempt 
should be made to develop those areas of instruction in which there- 
is acute shortage of qualified teachers and necessary equipment. 
Institutes where closed circuit televisions can be used with advan- 
tage provided they have adequate resources and technical know- 
how, are engineering and technical institutions, medical colleges 
and institutes and agricultural colleges and universities (para 50). 


23. If for some reason, the setting up of the satellite project 
is delayed or postponed indefinitely, it would be worth-while- 
assisting one or two universities to set up a CCT for instructional 
purposes This will provide invaluable experience and experi- 


o the expansion of television 
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mental data for effective utilization of the facilities when the pro- 
ject is completed (para 51). 


Programmed Learning 


24. There isa need for developing methods which will help 
assimilation of text materials and skills by the students at the 
optimum level in the shortest time possible. Research is, therefore, 
necessary regarding the functioning of the human brain ina 
teaching-learning situation, in development of instructional materi- 
als for students of different abilities and for different types of 
institutions and in identifying the situation, the concept and the 
-conditions in which programmed learning can be most effective. 


Some of the areas in which instructions can be developed 
through programmed learning are (i) English as library language 
(ii) Learning of Indian languages (iii) Teaching of foreign langua- 
ges (iv) Science and mathematics (v) Professional and medical 
education (vi) Programmed learning for gifted and retarded 


students and (vii) Programmed learning in correspondence courses 
(para 55). 


25. The need for proper training in the techniques of pro- 
grammed learning has also to be stressed. It is only when the prog- 
rammes are prepared with imagination and understanding that 
absorption at the receiving end is quicker and deeper. It would 
be useful to have active collaboration between the project experts 
and the psychologist in the preparation of programmes, since the 
psychologist can bring to bear upon the subject matter an under- 
standing of the cognitive process of learning (para 57). 


26. The centres selected for development of programmed lear- 
ning should be concerned primarily with the training of personnel 
and production of materials, Research activities would follow and 
may have to be developed in a specialised institution. To begin with, 
a few university centres might be selected for development of pro- 
grammed learning and those interested in the development of 
instructional material in the university sent for training abroad, 
if necessary. These and other programmes of audio-visual educa- 
tion could best be developed by the schools of education proposed 
to be supported by the University Grants Commission (para 58). 


Language Laboratories 


_, 27. Language laboratories should be set up in as many uniyer- 
sities as possible and in at least one university in each state. The 
cost of setting up language laboratories in ten universities during 
the fourth plan would be Rs. 7,50,000 at approximately Rs. 75,000 
per laboratory. The recurring annual cost would amount to about 
Rs. 40,000. ‘There are of course certain ways of cutting these 
costs. ‘The initial cost can, for example, be reduced by having less 
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than 40 booths. Cuts can also be made in the monitoring and/or 
materials preparation staff (para 65). 


98. Careful planning is necessary before the setting up ofa 
language laboratory. Before a laboratory is set up, it must be 
ensured that a strong language teaching programme already exists. 
The appointment and training of additional staff for the prepara- 
tion and use of tape materials will also be necessary. The mini- 
mum needs of universities in regard to staff will be one full-time 
lecturer for approximately every 12 hours the laboratory is to be 
in operation and the appointment of another for each group of 
students which requires a set of materials to be written and pre- 
recorded. On the technical side a full-time technician with a 
diploma in sound engineering will be needed for the first year and 
thereafter part-time technician to attend to the laboratory during 


the hours of its operation (para 66). 


29, Resolutions 43-45 adopted by the All-India Seminar on 
the Teaching of English (2-4 December, 1967) emphasizing the 
need for a more careful assessment of the costs versus the benefits 
of installing a laboratory, the full exploration of the possibility of 
producing laboratories from locally available components, and the 
training of technicians to operate them are fully endorsed (para 66). 


30. ‘The first important step in developing the use of audio- 
visual aids in the field of higher education is to create an aware- 
ness among university and college teachers that educational techno- 
logy is possible and feasible. Some central organization should 
be encouraged and assisted to disseminate information on the role 
and application of audio-visual aids to the universities and colleges 
in the country from time to time. It would be extremely useful if 
a quarterly or bi-annual bulletin containing the information on the, 
latest advances in the development and application of audio-visual 
aids in the development countries of the world and on new experi- 
ments conducted in India is brought out (para 72). 


31. The University Grants Commission may sponsor four or 
five seminars at different university centres to discuss problems of 
resources, training, production and distribution of materials and 
information on audio-visual aids (para To). 


32. Many universities should be in ee to set up 
2 diatel audio-visual units by pooling the equipment anal 
Siker facilities already available with them. The UGC may ex- 
lore the possibility of providing some assistance (Rs. 10,000 NR+ 
Rs 5,000 R for a period of five years) to such of the universities 
which are keen to set UP audio-visual units on an inter-depart- 


mental basis (para 74). 
33. The UGC should also encourage research in the pro- 
duction and application of audio-visual techniques with specia: 


reference to higher education (para 75). 
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34. Steps should also be taken to set up immediately three 
or four centres of educational technology in selected universities. 
The universities which have strong department of the regional 
languages, education, psychology, sociology, electronics and 
engineering may be selected for the establishment of the proposed 
centres of advanced educational technology with the faculty of 
education as the coordinating agency (paras 76 and 77). 


35. The UGC may also set upa standing committee with 
representatives from bodies like the Indian Institute of Mass 
Communication, Department of Audio-Visual Education of the 
NCERT, All India Radio, Film Institute of Poona and Indian 
Association for Programmed Learning in order to co-ordinate the 
activities of the proposed centres of educational technology, the 
University Film Council when it is revived and other agencies 
interested in audio-visual aids and to advise the centres in regard 
to their programmes and policies (para 78). 


36. The Department of Audio-visual Education of the 
NCERT may be strengthened and its functions made more broad- 
based to enable it to extend its activities to the universities and 
colleges. It is understood that the department of audio-visual 
education of the NCERT has facilities for training school person- 
nel for use of audio-visual aids. This facility could be extended 
to the staff of the interested universities also. The Ministry of 
Education of the Government of India may examine this and 
extend to the department whatever help is necessary to enable it to 
meet the requirements of the universities (para 79). 


ir 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE REPORT OF WORKING 
PARTY ON EDUCATIONAL PLANNING, ADMINISTRATION 
AND EVALUATION (1968) 


Appointment and Composition of the Working Party 
Fis The Planning Commission appointed the Working Party on 
Educational Planning, Administration and Evaluation vide their 
letter No. 1/32/67-Edn. dated 24th January, 1968. It consisted of 
the following members :— 


1. Shri J.P. Naik, Chairman 
Adviser, 
Ministry of Education, 
New Delhi. 

2. Dr. M.B. Buch, Member 


Head of the Department of 
Educational Administration, 


NCERT, New Delhi. 


3. Dr. D.A. Dabholkar, 
Chitamanrao College of Commerce, 
Sangli (Maharashtra). 
4. Dr. B. Dutta, 
Secretary, 
Education Department, 
Government of West Bengal, 
Calcutta. f 
5. Prof, R.K. Kapur, 
Executive Director, 
Asian Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration. 
6. Prof. M.V. Mathur, 
Director, Asian Institute of 
Educational Planning and 
Administration, 
New Delhi. 
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10. 


ll. 


12, 


13. 


Dr. S.M. Mehrotra, 

Deputy Secretary, 

Education Department, 
Government of Uttar Visas 


„Lucknow. 


Shri B. Mehta, 
Retd. Chief Secretary, 
Government of Rajasthan. 


Shri D.P. Nayar, 

Senior Specialist (Education) 
Planning Commission, 

New Delhi. 


Shri V.V. Satav, 

Chairman, Works and Education 
Committee (Shikshan Samithi) 
Zila Prishad, 

Poona. 


Shri I.C. Saxena, 
Research Officer, 
Education Division, 
Planning Commission, 
New Delhi. 


Prof. N. Srinivasan, 
Vice-Principal and Professor of 
Public Administration, 
Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, 

New Delhi. 


Shri N.D. Sundravadivelu, 
Joint Educational Adviser, 
Ministry of Education. 


Dr. S.N. Saraf, 
Director (Education), 
Planning Commission, 


New Delhi. 


Member 


Member-Secretary 


— 
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Terms of Reference 


= eed Planning Commission broadly indicated that the Work- 
ata Be should review the present position of educational plan- 
oe ae a ministration and evaluation, suggest long-term objectives 
ee opment in these sectors and make specific proposals for 
P. tusion in the Fourth Five Year Plan and left it to the Working 

arty itself to define its detailed terms of reference. z 


The Working Party discussed this matter in its first meeting 
and adopted the following as its terms of reference :— 
l. To suggest ways and means of gearing educational admi- 
nistration to developmental needs ; 
2. To suggest needed improvement in the educational 
planning process ; ` 
3. To suggest reforms in educational administration with” 
special reference to making the implementation of educa- 
tional plans more effective ; and 
. To discuss, in some details, the following major areas :— 
(a) Administration at the national level ; 
Administration at the State level ; 
(c) Special problems in educational administration with. 
reference to :— 
(i) organisation, 
(ii) procedures, and 
(iii) personnel ; 
(d) Supervision and guidance ; 
(e) Evaluation ; 
(J) Broad-based and decentralised planning ; 
(g) Managerial aspects of educational administration ; and 
(h) Flexibility, dynamism and adaptability among admini- 
strators and supervisors. 
f The Working Party also deci 
inancial implications of its proposals. 
The Working Party held three meetings. The first meeting 


was held on 5th of April, the second on 24th of July and the third 


and final meeting on 17th and 18th September, 1968. 
: MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 


ded to work out the broad 


1. Comprehensive Educational Plans. The plans drawn 
financial allocations to selected 


up, at present, merely indicate i ; 
educational “programmes: Instead, comprehensive educational 


Plans shouid be formulated. 
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2. Decentralised System of Educational Planning. There 
is need to adopt a broad-based and decentralized system of educa- 
tional planning and, to that end, to prepare well coordinated plans 
at the Institutional, District, State and National levels. 


3. Institutional Plan. The base for this new process of 


educational planning will be provided by institutional plans (paras 
13-18). 


4. District as the Basic Unit of Educational Planning. 
‘The District should be taken as the basic unit of educational plan- 
ning, development and administration, 


District plans should be introduced on a pilot bsais in a few 
districts in every State with effect from next year. By the end 
-of the Fourth Plan, planning at the District level should become 
universal (paras 19-22). 


5. State Plans. The State Plans are very important and 


the centre of gravity of the entire planning process in education 
-will have to be at the State level (para 23). 


6. Removal of Regional Imbalances, It is the responsi- 
bility of the Central Government to take a long-term and coordinat- 
-ed view of educational development and to ensure that regional 
imbalances between States are minimised. Special programmes 


will have to be developed in the National „Plan from this point of 
view (para 24). 


Planning should also be a two-way process from above as well 
-as from below (para 25). 


7. Involvement of Teachers. There is need to involve 
teachers intimately and effectively in the preparation and imple- 
mentation of educational plans (paras 26-27). 

8. Provision of Necessary Training. Necessary training 
should be provided to persons concerned with formulation and 
implementation of plans (para 28). 


9. Project Preparation Technique. The project prepara- 
tion technique for formulating educational development program- 
mes should be adopted (paras 29-30). 


10. Expenditure Orientation Programmes. Expenditure 
orientation of our educational development programmes should be 
reduced and efforts should be made to develop and adopt techni- 
‘ques of planning suited for developing countries (paras 31-32). 


11. Determination of Priority at Various Levels. For 
effective educational planning, it would be necessary to decide 


aS 
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priorities at different levels—National, State, District and Institu- 
tional (para 33). 


12. Better Coordination between Different Agencies of 
Planning. ‘here is an urgent need for securing better coordina- 
tion between different agencies concerned with educational plan- 
ning and for better coordination between the Centre and the States 


in the work of plan formulation and plan implementation (para 
4). i 


13. Developmental Educational Administration. The 
most urgent task in the field of improving the implementation of 
educational plans is to change the present ‘‘Maintenance Adminis- 
tration” to “Developmental Administration” (paras 35-38). 


14. Reorganisation of Services. The new concept of 
“Developmental Administration” involves considerable reorganiza- 
tion of educational services of the Centre and in the States 
(para 39). 


15. The In-service Educational, Administration Pro- 
grammes. The organisation of adequate programme of in-service . 
education for educational administrators should receive the highest 
Priority in our Plans. On first appointment to the administrative 
or supervisory side, every officer should be required to undergo an 
induction course. The duration and content of such courses will 
depend upon the level at which the appointment is made and the 
type of duties he is expected to perform. In addition several 

ifferent programmes of in-service education need to be develop- 
ed to keep the departmental officers abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the field and the policies and programmes of Government. 

hese may include annual seminars on education and administra- 
tive matters, conduct of journals, sabbathical leave, visits to other 
States, etc. (para 40). 


16. Establishment of National Staff College. We attach 
the greatest importance to the Education Commission’s recom- 
mendation regarding the establishment ofa National Staff College 
for Educational Administrators and recommend that it should be 
set up immediately and developed to its full stature by the end of 
the Fourth Plan. The possibilities of developing it as an Indian 

ing of the Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Adminis- 
tration should be explored (para 41). å 


17. Incentive for Professional Growth. Itis necessary to 
provide incentives for actual professional growth shown by officers 
of the Department (para 42). 


18. Crash Programme for In-service Training. While 
attempts to develop in-service training programmes should be under- 
taken in earnest, it is equally essential to supplement them by a 
crash programme of in-service education in which all officers in 
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educational administration at all levels will be reoriented to the 
complex and difficult tasks of educational reconstruction. The 
Centre and the State should fully cooperate in organising this 
programme which should be developed at the District, State and 
National levels for different categories of officers (para 43). 


19. Programmes for Qualitative Improvement. Appro- 
priate institutional and personal arrangements to look after 
programmes of qualitative improvement are necessary if educational 
administration is to be reformed. These will include the NCERT 
at the national level, the State Institutes of Education at the State 


level, appropriate organisations at the district level, and the school 
complexes (paras 44-50). 


20. Better Supervision and Guidance. Steps will have to: 
be taken to provide better supervision and guidance to schools. 
This will include, amongst others, an increase in the strength of 
inspecting officers where necessary and the appointment of subject 


inspectors. Efforts are also needed to improve the quality of ins- 
pection (paras 51-55). 


2J. Comparative Studies of Administrative Procedures. 
The departmental procedure and practices, which at 
are very often unsatisfactory and unsuitable to the requirements of 
developmental administration, should be reformed. Comparative 
studies of administrative practices will greatly help in this. Atten- 
tion has also to be paid to such programmes as the adoption of the 
officer-oriented system, establishment of an Oand M Organisation 
in each State Education Department, and Particularly to securing 
an adequate delegation of authority (paras 56-58). ~ 


22, Flexible and Dynamic Administration. The fun 
ing of the education dep: 


dynamic (paras 59-62), 


present 


ction- 
artments should be made flexible and 


23. Evaluation and Educational Research, 
that in the years ahead, much greater 
on evaluation and educational research 
promoted (paras 63-64). 


24. Research Studies b 
tional Planning and Administration. 
Asian Institute of Educational Planning a 
take up research studies in the admini 
sities in collaboration with University 
arrange appropriate training programmes for the University staff 
of higher cadres. A special Working Party should be set up 
immediately to work out the programme of action 


It is suggested 
emphasis should be placed 
which should be vigorously 


The Indian wing of the 
nd Administration should 
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planning, administration and evaluation need to be developed on 
a basis of high priority during the Fourth Five Year Plan. Ade- 
quate funds should be provided for strengthening and improving 
educational administration. A satisfactory norm in this respect 
would be that expenditure on educational planning, administration 
and evaluation, including research and in-service education of 
teachers, headmasters and educational administrators should be of 
ee of about 5% of the total educational expenditure (paras 
67-72), i 


26. Rs. 22 Crores for Improvement in Educational 
Planning Programme. A provision of Rs. 22 crores is recom- 
mended for various schemes relating to improvement of educational 
planning, administration and evaluation. It will help to watch 
Over the development of programmes relating to educational plan- 
ning, administration and evaluation, if this expenditure is shown as 
a separate sector in the Plans (paras 73-74). 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
- THE METHODOLOGY OF TEACHING INDIAN 
LANGUAGES AS SECONDARY LANGUAGES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS (1968) 


Organisation of the Conference 


The conference was held at New Delhi on November 11th 


to 13th. Dr. Trigunasen, the then Education Minister ihaugurat- 
ed it. 


Major Recommendations 
General 


1. The numbering of languages as ‘second’ or ‘third’ does 
not necessarily imply any differences in terms of importance or 
methodology to be employed in teaching them. These numerical 
adjectives are used solely for convenience of reference. 


2. The Three Language Formula, as embodied in the 
Government Resolution includes, besides the mother tongue, two 
other languages. One of these is English and the other Hindi for 
the non-Hindi speaking States and another modern Indian 
language, preferably one of the southern languages, for the Hindi 
speaking States. 


3. All second languages, namely, Hindi, English or any 
other modern Indian language, should be the examination sub- 


jects in the school leaving certificate examination at the end of 
class X. 


Hindi 


l. A suitable intensive 8-10 week speech training course for 


areas where the students are particularly deficient in spoken Hindi 
should be developed. 


2. Except for students terminating their secondary education 
at 14* and for whom the available time will be proportionately 


less, a medium of 400 teaching hours would be required at the 
secondary stage. 


3. It would be n 
teaching Hindi, 


4. There is need for imp 
programmes for teachers of Hindi. 


€cessary to improve the “methodology of 


roving present teacher training 
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5. The present Hindi syllabuses for B.A. and M.A. degrees: 
of Indian universities should be revised. A Hindi graduate or M.A. 
should have the knowledge of the language characteristics and. 
problems of this language. 

English 
_l. The primary aim of teaching English as a second langu- 

age in secondary schools should be to provide the learners an effec- 
tive mastery of the language. 

2. The teaching of English at the secondary stage should be 
so designed as to achieve the following objectives :— 


(i) Ability to read easily and with understanding books in 
English written within a prescribed range of vocabulary 
and sentence structure ; 


(ii) Readiness to proceed to a more advanced reading stage, 
that of reading unsimplified texts ; 


(iii) Ability to understand a talk in English on a subject of 
general experience and interest ; 


(iv) Ability to write comprehensively in English, and without 
gross errors, on a familiar topic within the range of 
vocabulary and sentence structure he has been 


taught ; and 


(v) ability to carry on comperhensively a conversation in 
English on a topic fully within the range both of stu- 
dent’s experience and interests. 


3. The achievement of the objectives outlined above will 
require a minimum of 600 hours at the secondary stage. 


4. There is need of strengthening the Central Institute of 
English, Hyderabad. 

5. The effective implementation of the recommendations 
for teaching of English in secondary schools will have to be support- 
ed by well-planned research. 


Other Languages 


l. The teaching of other modern Indian languages as second 
language (excluding Hindi and English) at the secondary stage 
should aim at imparting the ability to listen, speak, read and write 
the language in a manner approximating that of the educated 
native speaker. The emphasis should be on the spoken-colloquial 
version. The teaching of script may even be postponed to the: 
second half of the first year. 

2, A minimum of 400 hours of teaching should be given for 
a modern Indian language at the secondary stage. 
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3. In order to facilitate the learning of a new script, it would 
he desirable to give in the first primer of the concerned language 
the text in the script of the language as well as in child’s mother- 
tongue side by side. It would be necessary to suitably subsidize 
the production of such primers in ‘order to keep the price ata 
reasonable level. 


4. A limited number of language laboratories should be set 
up and put to the fullest use in training of teacher and teacher 
educators of language. (This recommendation is applicable also to 
English and Hindi.) 


5. Frequency counts for words and common vocabularies 
should be prepared expeditiously. 


6. Basic errors, analysis studies and contrastive sketches 
should be completed early. 


] 7. The basic method of presentation and practical work 
should combine the best features of the direct method, the structu- 
ral principle, and the principle of acculturati‘uo 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
SEMINAR ON INSTITUTIONAL PLANNING 
(NOVEMBER 1968) 


‘Organisation of the Seminar 


The Seminar was organised by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India and was held at 
Regional College of Education, Bhopal from Nov. 3-5, 1968. 

_ Participants. Seventy-four educators which included 
officers of the Education Departments of various States, Principals 
and Lecturers of Colleges of Education and Principals and Head- 
master of Schools participated in the seminar. 

n Prominent names among the resource persons may be men- 
tioned of Prof. B.D. Nagchaudhuri, Member Planning Commission, 
Shri J.P. Naik, Adviser Ministry of Education, Prof. M.V. Mathur, 
Director Asian Institute, Dr. Shiri K. Mitra, Joint Director, 


N.G.E.R.T. 
Recommendations of the Seminar 
The recommendations are grouped under three heads :— 
1. School Principals and Institutional Planning. 
2. Institutional Planning and Teachers Colleges. 
3. Role of Educational Administrators in Institutional 
Planning. 
I, SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND INSTITUTIONAL 
PLANNING 
_ _ In his capacity as the leader of a school, the Principal has to 
discharge two functions: (i) as an Administrator ; (i) as the 
Supervisor. To be an effective Leader/Supervisor, the Principal 
must possess three types of skills :— 
(i) Technical Skills ; (i#) Personal and Social Skills, and (tiè) 
Conceptual Skills. 


(i) Technical Skills. The technical skills are acquir- 
d research. These technical skills 


m other learned men in other walks of 
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technical skills fulfil the criteria of a supervisor and for the most 
part give him the skill to manage the school ; its financial, physical 
and human resources and the academic programme. It is true 
that the Principal ofa School cannot know all there is to know 
about the-various subjects which are taught in the school, but he 
must have a generalized knowledge of all the subjects which are 
offered in the school and he must be a proficient scholar atleast 
in one of the subjects offered in the school. As a Principal, he 
must continue to study and conduct research in his own area of 


specialization. Ifhe forfeits his scholastic profession in his own. 


area, he will forfeit the very foundation upon which these 
technical skills are based. 


(tt) Personal and Social Skills. The Principal must have 
personal and social skills and he should utilize these skills to deter- 


mine the effectiveness of overall development of the school. By 


social skills, it is meant that he is warm, open minded and a hearty 
fellow having a thorough knowledge and study of the application. 
of the psychological and sociologica] principles of being a change 
Agent. He should know each and every member of the staff, their 
background, their strengths and limitations and should relate 
them to the needs of the programmes of the institutional develop- 
ment. He should possess the ability to initiate programmes, 
Sustain and evaluate them. It is only democratic attitude and 
a democratic approach in administration that will help him to be 


recognized by the staff as the leader in a programme of institu- 
tional planning. 


(tii) Conceptual Skills. The Principal must have 
conceptual skills. By conceptual skills is meant the ability to see 
the separate organisational parts of the school ; the ability to seé 
the role of each staff member to each of these organisational 
parts ; the ability to see the relationship of each part to the whole ; 
the ability to see the relationship of individual effort to the collec- 
tive effort and lastly the ability to take his school from the existing 
professional status to a higher target. 


Improvement means change. It is necessary for the Principal 
to know that the school does not consist of furniture and equip- 
ment only. The Principal should realize that the school has a 
social system and to bring about a change in a social system has 
its own complexities. Asa social system the school has various 
aspects like goals, established procedures, different subject groups, 
relationship among the various subject groups and its own norms. 
An attempt to change one aspect of the school life will influence 
and disturb the overall school equilibrium. 


‘The first job of the Principal should be to look at the whole 
school system, assess the strengths and weaknesses of his staff 


members and carefully create the ground work for various changes. 
He will have to proceed in a planned manner. 
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Five Steps in Institutional Planning 


1. Individual and Group Conferences. The first step might 
be a series of individual conferences with the staff followed by” 
group conference. After this there might be a staff meeting in 
which the Principal and outside experts may explain the whole 
purpose and the need for preparing an institutional plan. The 
Principal shall take a close look at how the discussion in the staff 
meetings are received by the teachers. In other words, he will 
evaluate the result of the first staff meeting. 


he re Discussion with Teachers and Experts—Identifica- 
tion of Problems: The second step will be a discussion about 
undertaking a survey of the needs for improvement and develop- 
ment of the school. This will be a longer process as most teachers. 
find it difficult to identify the real problems. Experts from outside, 
senior teachers and the Principal himself will have to work with 
individual teachers and subject teachers groups to have the survey” 
of the real needs felt by the schvol staff for improvement and 
development in various areas. It will be necessary for the Principal 
to arrange the areas requiring improvement in a proper sequence 
from the view point of available resources and the nature of” 
difficulties involved in implementing the programmes. The Vice- 
Principal will always encourage teachers to take up such pro- 
be completed by the teachers without much 


grammes as can € he | 
difficulty. It is the success in the initial programmes that will 


inspire confidence for undertaking major improvement pro- 
grammes, 


3. Survey of Resources. The third step will be a survey of 
ble in the school and the community. Here 


the resources availa _ Her 
again greater stress will be laid on knowing what already exists in 


the school. 


4. Preparation of Improvement Programmes. The fourth 
step will be preparation of improvement programmes. Here 
adequate reading materials, reference materials, expert guidance 
shall have to be provided to teachers planning improvement pro- 
grammes, Each improvement programme will take the form of a 
project and guidelines of preparing projects will be supplied to the 


teachers by the Principal. 

5. Evaluation of the Programme. The fifth step will be the- 
evaluation of the programmes after they have been implemented 
and completed. In fact the Principal will carry on, periodical 
evaluation of the various programmes and staff consultative surveys 


_of the teachers in modifying the procedures if need is felt for it. 


Essentials of Institutional Planning 


1s of Improvement Programmes. The: 


_ 1. Different Leve . 
Principal should realize that all improvement programmes will not 
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go at the same rate. Some programmes will develop at a faster 
rate than others depending upon the ability of the teachers con- 
cerned, and also upon the degree of simplicity or 


complexity. 
Whereas some teachers will lead ata faster rate in implementing 
improvement programmes several other teachers will lag behind. 


2. Each School has its own Individuality. The Principal 
in no case should try to impose a plan prepared by another school 
on the staff of his own school. He should realize that each school 
is different from the other in its resources, problems and pressures. 

ome schools may be big, some small. Some schools may be full-day 
schools and some part-time shift schools. It is, therefore, natural 
that the planning for each school will be different from the other. 
Within their own limitations, with a systematic and scientific pro- 


gramme, school can certainly effect improvement in many areas of 
“work. 


3. Involvement of all the Teachers of the School. In 
plan for improvement and 
, the Principal should take care to involve all the 
He should also make conscientious effort to 
involve the community groups as well as the students. It is advisable 


4. Forward Looking Plan. 
tion, the experience of the past yea 
sideration and the plan should be a 
at a high ideal, viz., to be the pursuit of excellence. It is worth- 
while remembering for the Principal that the institutional planning 
may not be taken up in isolation of the national plan for the 
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improvement of education. Main target of the national plan should 
be squarely put before the staff members to give them a direction 
for planning. j 


The Major Areas of the Institutional Planning 


(i) Academic Programmes. Here improvement of instruc- 
tional programmes and enrichment of curriculum should 
be included to improve the school results both in the 
home examinations as well as in external examinations 
by reducing wastage and stagnation, improving the 
attendance ratio, improving ways of home work assign- 
ments, etc. 


(ii) Co-curricular Area. Here a programme of school beauti- 
fication, creating an environment which can stimulate 
learning by pupils, physical education programmes, 
co-curricular programmes, etc., should be included. 


(iti) In-service Programmes and Professional Growth of Teachers. 
This is an important area for planning. A plan for the 
professional growth of individual teacher should be 
prepared. Programmes for the in-service education of 
teachers and group programmes for the in-service educa- 
tion of the entire school faculty should be prepared in a 
planned way. Stress should be laid on the in-service 
needs of the individual teachers. 


(iv) School Services. There is an urgent need tô prepare a 
planned programme for the improvement and utilisation 
of a library service, laboratory service, guidance services, 
etc. Other services which directly concern the students’ 
welfare like the mid-day meal, drinking water, sanitation 
and hygiene should also be planned for improvement. 


(Ww) Maximum Utilization of School Resources. ‘This is an area 
which is the most important for any programme of 
institutional planning. There are schools which have 
surplus teachers without adequate work. There are 
schools which have teachers not fitting into the school 
curriculum offerings. There are schools which have 
shortage of teachers. The Institutional Planning should 
aim at maximum utilization of all available teacher 
resources. The planning should also aim at utilizing the 
unutilized teaching aids, the building facilities, the play- 
grounds, etc. A good Institutional Plan should study 
this area of human and physical resources and their 
maximum utilisation for the improvement of the school. 


Il. INSTITUTIONAL PLANNING AND TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


To sum up the main recommendations are as under :— 


1. As for the improvement of the syllabus, along term plan- 
ring is needed through which we could involve more and more 
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teachers in revising the syllabus and making it more‘up to date. 


‘There should be a better representation of the teachers on the 
Board of Studies. 


2. The major area which a programme of institutional plan- 
ning should include should be how to teach the prescribed syllabus 
in the best possible manner. 


3. Before taking up the work of teaching, meetings of 
subject teachers should be held. They should discuss the specific 
objective of teaching, methods of teaching and evaluation. Such 
meetings may also be convened at intervals during the session. 


4.: In these meetings the secondary school teachers should also 
be involved. 


5. Students’ reaction to the syllabus should be given due 
importance. 


6. An orientation course for students should be organized in 
the beginning of the session. They should be given an idea of the 


total programme and also what expectations the college has from 
them. 


7. All measures should be taken to make teaching practice 


realistic. 


8. Training college should accept its responsibility of serving 
as a guide to the schools in solving their problems. 


9. A research committee in each college or ina group of 
colleges should be formed. The head of these committees should 
be a person who has experience in research. 


10. The research committee should also have some experienced 
teachers from schools as its members. 


11. Extension work should be based on the felt needs of the 
schools. 


12. The principals have to play a key role in institutional 
planning. The quality of institutional planning will ultimately 
depend upon the quality of educational leadership they provide. 
Tt would be worthwhile if the principals themselves periodically 
examine their own role in promoting institutional planning. 


Similarly, all teachers should conti 


1 , all, r: nually review themselves 
and their contribution. Itis good to rem 


ember that :— 
A poor teacher tells, 

An average teacher explains, 

A good teacher demonstrates, 

And a great teacher inspires. 
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III. ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN 
INSTITUTIONAL PLANNING 


Just as the community development programme is the people’s 
programme so is the Institutional Plan, the plan of the school com- 
munity consisting of the principal, the teachers, the students and 
the local people for the improvement and development of physical 
and educational facilities in the institution. The success of the 
programme depends on the participation of the people con- 
ornen with the programme. This is the basis for a sound national 
plan. 


Planning Stage 


1. The first step for the District Educational Officer is to 
create an awareness amongst the Heads of Institutions for Institu- 
tional Planning and its importance by calling a meeting of the 
heads of schools at the district level. 


2. The heads of institutions will be asked to prepare im- 
provement and development plans on the basis of felt needs and 
availability of resources in consultation with the teachers, students 
and the local community and fix priorities. Every school will, how- 
ever, be required to put up a minimum action plan. 


5. The plan will be phased according to the extent, need and 
resources, which should be normally for one academic session, 
which may be the duration of the plan. 


4. The District Educational Officer will have the advisory 
role to play with regard to the institutional plans and he will be 
helped by an academic cell which may be created in his office. This 
cell will consist of subject experts ; specialists in guiding research 
workers who will be associated with the plan at all stages. The cell 
will provide expert advice from time to time according to the needs 
of the school. 

5. The autonomy of the schools in Institutional Planning, 
implementation and to a certain extent in evaluation is a must at 
all stages, it being their own plan. 

6. The District Educational Officer will extend help and 
guidance to the schools promptly when the schools ask for it. 

7. The District Educational Officer will ensure recognition of 
good work at different levels. The Directorate will also encourage 
good workers. 


Implementation 


l. D.E.O. will arrange publicity of the state and national 
plans as far as they relate to and affect the schools and the 
teachers. 
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2. He will use his influence and good offices in tapping local’ 
resources, different agencies and enlisting community help for the 
implementation of the plans. 


3. He will provide resource personnel from the district, ex- 
tension services and from outside. 


4. He would arrange for in-service training of teachers in. 
areas of institutional planning. 


5. He will encourage inter-school visits for exchange of ideas 
and provide T.A. and D.A. facilities. 


6. He being a very important link between the schools and. 
the department, will Secure financial aid for the schools wherever 


needed to encourage good work and if the requirements of the plan 
so demand. 


7. He will help in getting the pupils’ fund rules liberalised 
to facilitate utilization of funds by the head of the institution with 
the help of the school committee set up for the purpose. 


8. Due publicity will be arranged for good plans and signi- 
ficant individual work, through School and District Bulletins, 
departmental journals, conferences and seminars. 


Evaluation 


1. Self-Evaluation. The school community will make apprai- 
sal of the entire plan chalked out, targets achieved and difficulties 
experienced. This will be done frequently and modifications made 
to make it more practicable and useful. 


or more if possible. 


3. The Gvaluation will be done by the team in terms of the 
extent of contribution of creative ideas in planning, resourcefulness 


produce, 
Conclusion 

The Success of institutional planning, implementation and 
proper evaluation will depend on the dynamic leadership, initiative 


n : umental in encoura- 
ging good work by Securing special development grants for the 
schools on the basis of the performance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ALL INDIA 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (1968) 


Organisation of the Conference 

The Conference was organised by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training on the request of the Ministry 
of Education and in collaboration with the Directorate General 
of Employment and Training of the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment. 
Aims of the Conference 

1. To provide persons responsible for the development of 
guidance services in the different parts of the country with the 
Opportunity to exchange information regarding the present position 
of guidance services in the country ; 

2. To consider future plans for the development of these: 
services and the problems connected with them ; 

3. To explore possibilities of coordination between. the: 
educational authorities and the National Employment Service ; Wf 

4. To consider the role of the NCERT in the development 


of guidance services; and 
5. To see if there were areas in guidance in which coopera- 


tive research could be undertaken: 


Difficulties encountered by the State Bureaus in Implement- 
ing the Third Five-Year Plan Scheme for the Development: 
of Guidance 

The following difficulties were pointed out := 
In the absence of clear-cut and‘ 


well-defined State policy of considering the guidance services as an 
integral part of the school programme in many of the States the 


€xpansion or continuance of these services has depended on 


the availability of funds from year to year. 
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1. No Clear-cut Policy. 


1 . 
3 
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2. Non-involvement of Heads of Bureaus. The heads 
of the Bureaus are not always adequately involved in the develop- 
ment of State policy on guidance in schools. 


3. Very Subordinate Status of Guidance Bureaus. Since 
the State Guidance Bureau has a subordinate status in the 
Directorate of Education, there' are a number of  bottle-necks 
before any plan or programme prepared by the Bureau gets 
approved, and information or views cannot be quickly communi- 
cated. 

4. Shortage of Staff with the State Bureaus. The State 
Bureaus could not provide adequate consultative and supervisory 
services to schools on account of the shortage of staff and funds, 
and lack of support from the inspecting officers. 


5. Appointment of Non-Professional Personnel, Appoint- 
ment of persons who have had no professional training in guidance 
against technical posts in the Bureaus is in many cases responsible 
for the slow progress of the guidance movement. ‘ 

6. Little Chances of Promotion. Trained guidance 


workers have often left the field for want of further chances of 
promotion. 


7. Non.availability of Standardised Psychological 
‘Tests. The Bureaus have often felt handicapped because of the 
non-availability of standardised psychological tests. All the 
Bureaus, however, do not have adequate staff duly trained in 
psychometry to undertake the work of constructing and standar- 
dising tests. 

8. Paucity of Funds. The Bureaus cannot go ahead with 
‘their programmes on account of the paucity of funds. Again 
whatever funds are made available to the Bureau, are released 
towards the end of the financial year with the result that either the 
amounts lapse or are not properly utilised. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The heads of the Bureaus should be invested with 
adequate administrative, supervisory and financial powers to push 
through the guidance programmes in the State. 


2. The heads of the Bureaus should be consulted in formulat- ` 
ing policies regarding the development of guidance in the State 
and there should be a direct link between the head of the Bureau 
-and the head of the education department. 

3. The NCERT should ar 
people in the Directorates of Edu 
practices and programmes. 


4, In some States, Education 
proformas for inspection of schools. 
to assess the working of the school i 


range for the orientation of the key 
cation towards guidance concepts, 


Departments have developed 
Every inspecting officer has 
n the light of this proforma 
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and guidance services is one of the programmes on which the 
eee is assessed. The practice should be followed in all the 
ates. 


5. A programme of promotional activities in guidance 
should be drawn up by the NCERT and implemented by the 
States so that the educational authorities, the State government and 
the general public begin to realize the importance of guidance for 
| the improvement of school education. 

i 6. Guidance posts in the Bureaus and schools should be 
| filled by appointing professionally trained persons, and the heads 
| of the Bureaus should be consulted in such matters. 

_ 7, As far as possible persons trained in guidance should be 
| given promotions in the field of guidance so that the knowledge 
„and expertise gained by them are maximally utilised. 

8. Guidance posts should not be treated as ex-cadre posts 

but as posts within the educational cadre. z 

9. For undertaking research pertaining to guidance and 
for the development of psychological tests needed for guidance, 
the NCERT and the State Bureaus should cooperate and collabo- 
rate so as to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

10. Sufficient funds should be made available to the State 
Bureaus so as to enable them to provide adequate consultation 
and supervisory services to the schools. 

1l. The Bureaus should make greater use of non-school 
community resources in organising guidance programmes in the 
schools. The Extension Services Departments attached to the 
training colleges could help in training Careers Masters. The 
Faculties of Education and/or Psychology in the Universities could 
Cooperate with the Bureaus in the development of the tools of 
Suidance. 


Coordination between the Education Authorities and National 
Employment Services Regarding Guidance Services 


7 The following recommendations were made to bring about 
closer cooperation between the education and employment authori- 
ties :— 

1. The State and district coordination committee should 
be made more active. Their meetings should be held more 
frequently to review what has been done and to plan for future. 

2. A common programme may be drawn up at the national 
level and executed at the State and district levels. 

3. To avoid unnecessary duplication the Employment 
Service and education authorities should collaborate in the collec- 
tion, compilation and publication of occupational information 
Material. 
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4. The colléction and publication of information about. | 
occupational opportunities and training facilities may continue 
to be the responsibility of the D.G.E. & T. (Director General 
Employment and Training), but to bridge the time-gap between the 
collection of information and its printing, some cyclostyled copies: 
of the publication may be made available to the State Bureaus 
which in their turn May disseminate it to the schools through 
news-letters and bulletins. 


5. To collect local information, the State Bureaus may, from: 
time to time, undertake surveys. The employment exchanges may 
help the Bureaus in contacting the employers for this purpose. 


6. The D.G.E. & T. should arrange for periodical revision: 
of its publications so that up to date information is available to the 
guidance workers and the students. 


7. The career pamphlets should have two parts. The first 
part should have such information as does not change very soon, 
items like the nature of work and educational, professional and 
physical requirements. This part may be published by the D.G.E. 
&-T. The second part should have information which is likely 
to vary from state to state, such as salary scale, training facilities 
and employment outlook. This information may be collected by 
the state agencies and appended to the first part. The second part 
may be replaced as and when considered necessary. 


Occupational Orientation of Pupils 


(t) The State Bureaus should draw up a minimum pro- 
gramme for the occupational orientation of pupils in. 
schools and discuss the same in the meeting of the State 
Coordination Committee. 


(ii) The responsibilities of the vocational guidance officers 
and Careers Masters should be clearly defined so that 
each one knows what to do and when to do it. 


(iii) The V. G. O.’s (Vocational Guidance Officers) should 
` occasionally meet the Careers Masters in groups so as- 
to keep them informed about the latest position regarding 

job opportunities and occupational trends. 
(iv) In the schools having full-time counsellors on the staff, 
at least one period a week in each of the VIII and X/XI 
classes should be provided in the time-table. In schools 


with part-time Careers Masters, one period a fortnight 
may be provided. 


Assessment of Pupil Data for Use in Guidance 
(i) The assessment of the abilities, interests and skills of” 


the students would be the function of the Counsellors 
or Careers Masters. 
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(ii) Cumulative record cards should be maintained for all the 
students. 

(#i#) The schools should make available to the V.G.O. on 
request the information about those students who seek 
the help of the employment exchange for placement. 
his information should, however, be treated as confiden- 
ial. 


Placement of Youth 


The placement of youth in training. apprenticeshi 
d i A p or entry 
jobs should be the responsibility of the Employment Service. 


Local Coordination 


(i) District Coordination Committees should be formed 
where they do not exist. 

(ii) Career Conferences, career exhibitions, career weeks and 
career fortnights may be organised jointly. 

(iii) To arouse the interest of teachers, parents and general 
public in the guidance of the youth, the V.G.O.’s and 
the representatives of the State Bureaus should contribute 
articles on guidance to newspapers, give career talks on 
the radio and television, address parent-teacher associa- 
tions,. and initiate discussion on guidance problems in 
the meetings of headmasters’ associations. . 


Evaluation of the Guidance Programme 


(i) Guidance programmes in the schools and the employ- 
ment exchanges. should be evaluated at regular intervals. 

(ii) This evaluation should be made a joint venture of the 
Employment Service and the education authorities. 
For the assessment of guidance programme in the 
schools, the V.G.O, may accompany the Inspector of 
Schools and for the evaluation of guidance programme 
being offered at the employment, exchange, a representa- 
tive of the Education Department could be invited, 


Occupational Orientation Programme in Schools 
The objective is to provide educational and occupational 


orientation to the students at two stages—the final class of the 
elementary stage and the final class of the secondary stage. 


The pre-requisites to achieve the above objective are :— 
(i) Setting up of an occupational information centre in the 


school. 

(ii) Formation of Study Groups of Vocational Guidance’ 
Officers of the- Employment Exchanges, Counsellors, 
Careers Masters and the teachers. i 
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(tii) Development of guidance kits for teachers and guidance 
workers. 


Orientation of Teachers and Teacher-Educators 
Pre-requisites of this programme are :— 


(i) Introducing guidance as a part of the curriculum for 
teacher-training at primary and secondary level. 


(ii) In-service training of the backlog of. teachers who have 
had no background in the theory and techniques of 
guidance. This may be done by the State Bureaus in 
collaboration with the training colleges and Extension 
Services Departments. 

(iii) Organiting seminars in guidance for the supervisory 
stafi j 


(iv) Preparation of publications for teachers. 


Observations, Evaluation and Feedback : 


Periodical evaluation of the various activities and programmes 
in guidance should be made with a view to bringing about im- 
provement in future programmes, 


NCERT’s Role 


To help the State Bureaus in the implementation of the com- 
mon core programme, the Department of Psychological Founda- 
tions in the NCERT may take the following steps :— 


(a) For programmes concerning occupational orientation in 
schools, the department may prepare :— 
(i) Bibliography of occupational information materials 
produced so far by different agencies in the country. 


(ii) Proto-types of charts and posters on educational] and 
vocational opportunities. 


(iii) Proto-types of guidance kits for students and for teachers. 
(iv) Themes for film-strips. 


(b) For programmes relating to the orientation of teachers 
and teacher-educators, the Department of Psychological Founda- 
tion may render assistance in the following ways :— 


(i) The department may prepare curriculum and instruc- 
tional material for teaching of guidance in pre-service 
training of elementary and secondary teachers. 


(ii) The department may provide resource persons for 
conducting seminars in guidance for supervisory staff in 
the states. 


Gii) The department may bring out publications on guidance 
which may be used by guidance workers all over the 
country. 


7. 


Cooperative Research in Guidance 
The following areas for cooperative research in guidance were 
suggested :— 


1. Studies on vocational development. 
2. Research on values and attitudes regarding studies and. 


work. 

3. Problems on first generation learners. 

4. Action research programme in guidance for potential 
school failures. 

5. Action research programme to help bright under- 
achievers. 

6. Evaluation of individual “vs. group methods of teaching: 
occupation. s 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION (1967-69) 


Members of the Committee 


The National Council for Rural Higher Education at the 
meeting held-in November, 1967 set up this Committee consisting 
of the following :— 


(t) Shri G. Ramchandran, M.P., 
Honorary Director, 
Gandhigram Rural Institute, 
Gandhigram. 

(%) Shri D.P, Singh, 
Vice-Chancellor, 
U.P. Agricultural U, 
Pantnagar. 

(iii) Shri T.S. Avinashilingam, 
Honorary Director, 


Shri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya Rural Insti- 
tute, 


niversity 


Coimbatore District. 
(iv) Shri K. Kelappan, 
(Formerly Vice-Chairman, Governing Body, 
Rural Institute, Thavanur) 
Gandhi Kendram, 
Thavanur. 
(v) Shri K: Bordia, 
(Formerly Dire 
Chairman, 
Board of Second 
Government of 


ctor, Udaipur Rural Institute), 


ary Education, 
Rajasthan, Ajmer, 
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—— 
— 


(vi) Dr. P.D. Shukla, 
Joint Educational Adviser, 
Ministry of Education and Youth Services. 


Terms of Reference 


The terms of reference of the Committee were :— 

(i) To review the progress of the scheme of Rural Higher 
Education ; and 

(ii) To suggest ways and means for improving its working, 
so that the objectives for which it was started may be 
achieved. ; 

The Committee held seven meetings on 8th January, 24th 
January, 27th March and 25th and 26th April, 1968, 16th 
January, 25th and 26th March, 1969 and 6th June, 1969. 

_. In 1956, the National Council for Rural Higher Education 
with the Union Education Minister as the Chairman, was constitut- 
ed to advise the Government on all matters concerning the develop- 
ment of rural higher education in the country and to conduct 
€xaminations for the courses approved by it. 


Summary of Recommendations 
1. Broad Aims and Functions of Rural Institutes 
(i) To provide courses in higher education specially suited 


to rural needs ; and short courses of varying duration in 
certain fields of special relevance to the rural population. 


(ii) To undertake problem-oriented research in the fields in 
which the rural institutes provide courses of study. 


(iii) To serve the rural community through extension educa- 
tion by the application of scientific knowledge and 
techniques to the rural problems. 

_ In accordance with the above, the functions of the Rural 

Tnstitute may be stated as follows :— 
(i) To provide under-graduates and/or post-graduate courses 
leading to degrees/diplomas in Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, Technology, Agriculture, 
Health and Sanitation and other fields of knowledge. 


(ii) To organise vocational courses of varying duration for 
training rural youth in Agriculture, Agro-industries and 
Crafts. 

(iii) To train village youth in civic re 
Raj, family planning, healthy living an 
fields- 

(iv) To provide facilities for conducti ne al i 

‘ problems relevant to the A E «areas Sh 38 ruraj 
institutes, bY Particular 


ivic responsibility, Panchayati 
d other relevant 
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(v) To provide extension services in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, dairying, poultry farming, health and sanita- 
tion, school improvement, adult education, family 
planning, etc. 


(vt) To organise activities in the areas of youth welfare, 
women’s programmes, etc., which are relevant to the 
aims and objectives of the Rural Institutes, in order to: 
serve the neighbouring community. 


2. Administrative Structure 


(i) In view of the regional languages getting importance, 
groups of institutions in a particular State will have a 
separate complexion and hence a suitable machinery may 
be set up to bring the Rural Institutes in closer contact 
with the State Governments concerned. 


(ii) Tt would be desirable to have on the National Council 
one or two nominees as representatives of Agricultural 
universities in India. 


(it) The National Council should be reconstituted and re- 
organised to function more efficiently and effectively to 
strengthen and improve the rural institutes in every way 
and also establish close liaison among them to facilitate 
the work of taking higher education to the doors of the 
rural people. 


The officer in-charge of the work of the National Council 
(who should be of the status of a Joint Secretary or at least that of 
a Deputy Secretary) should normally þe assigned this work fora 
minimum period of five years. 


3. Enrolment 


(i) A rural Institute should have on its roll a minimum of 
200 students, 


(it) The minimum enrolment will be counted as on 3lst 
August. 


(iii) The minimum enrolment in Preparatory course should 
be twenty. 


(iv) In the DRS (Diploma in Rural Service) course a mini- 
mum of 12 students per subject should be strictly adher- 
ed to and no course should be started or continued when 
the enrolment in the course is less than ten. 


(v) In sanctioning new groups in DRS course in future 
special care should be taken to ensure that normally not 
ı more than 5 groups exist. 
(vi) The minimum enrolment in the Diploma in Rural 
< Services (Education) course should be twenty. 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 
(xi) 
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In the cases of Post-Diploma Courses, the enrolment in 
the beginning of the academic session should not be less- 
than five. The course should be stopped if the enrolment 
falls short of five. 

The minimum enrolment for the Agricultural Certificate 
Course should be twenty. 

The minimum enrolment in the Diploma in Civil and 
Rural Engineering Course should be twelve and the 
maximum thirty. 

The minimum enrolment in Sanitary Inspectors. Course: 
should be twenty. 

The minimum enrolment for advanced course for Sani- 


tary Inspector should be ten. 


4. Teaching of English and Regional Languages. 


The present pra 
teaching oflanguages 
special issues raised b 
merits by the National Counc 


5. 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(w) 


ctice (the language formula) with respect to- 
in the rural institutes should continue and 
y a rural institute should be considered on 
il for Rural Higher Education. 


Courses of Study Curriculum, etc. 

The minimum number of courses offered by a rural insti- 
tute should be threc out of :— 

1. DRS. 

DRS (Education). 

Diploma in Civil and Rural Engineering. 
Post-Diploma Course. 

Agricultural Certificate Course. 

Sanitary Inspectors Course. 

7, Advanced Course of Sanitary Inspectors. 

The preparatory Course should be suitably modified im _ 
the context of the courses of study for the Diploma Course 
in Rural Services. 


SBN tags Oo) NS 


Introduction of new courses by the Rural Institutes 
should be taken up after a full assessment of the need and 
the demand for such course (s) and provided the required 
facilities are available. 

Jn an Institute of rural hi 
in Agriculture is highly de: 
course in Agriculture sho 
providing the necessary eq 


the institution. 
The Agriculture course should tram the rural youth for- 


(a) self-employment and (b) for specialisation at interme- 


gher education a degree course 
sirable, but a full fledged degree- 
uld not be instituted without 
uipment and other facilities to- 
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(vi) 


(vii) 


{viii) 


(ix) 


who havı 
level. 


(2) 


6. E 
(®) 


(ii) 


diate level. Instead of lengthening the present duration 
of the course, it is necessary to enrich the content of the 
syllabus making it less academic and more practically- 
oriented. 


The academic standards in the Rural Institutes should be 
high and while aiming at academic excellence rural 
higher education should attempt to integrate theory with 
practice and underline work experience. 


It is necessary to visualise clearly the future employ- 
ment potential for trained agricultural personnel. 


While there should be no ban on students passing out of 
rural institutes with respect to further education or 
employment, the courses in the rural institutes should be 
primarily considered and designed so as to prepare 
students for appropriate employment in the rural 
areas. 

In view of the importance of Science, the Committee is 
in favour of the rural institutes Starting the teaching of 
science subjects. The committee agrees with the recom- 
mendation of the National Council for Rural Higher 
Education that a course in science based either on the 
Delhi or the Madras University, pattern be adopted to 
facilitate recognition of the Diploma in Science by the 
universities and employing agencies. However, such a 
science course should be introduced only in rural 
institutes which have already been put ona sound 
basis. 


Admission to science courses should be limited to those 
€ passed science at the Matriculation or equivalent 


The question regarding the duration of the DRS (educa- 
tion) course should be examined by the relevant Faculty 
Committee. The Committee is not, for the present in 
favour `of introducing a post-graduate course in 
Education. 


xtension and Research 


The extension work should mainly relate to the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge and techniques to the rural 
problems. The activities may also include youth clubs, 
adult schools, women’s programmes, etc., with a view to 
educating the rural community to adopt latest techniques 
and scientific ideas in the field. 


Extension work in the rural institutes should be educa- 
tional in content. Deficiencies in physical facilities (which 
may be due toa variety of reasons) should no longer be 
allowed to continue. : 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(vt) 
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The teaching in the rural institutes should be closely 
related to research and extension facilitating an integrated 
approach to rural problems. 

The research projects should be mainly restricted to the 
areas in which there are higher courses and should be 
problem-oriented. It is also equally important that the 
results of research should be quickly made available to: 
all the other rural Institutes to facilitate cross-fertilisation 
of ideas and further work in the field. 

The extension departments of the rural institutes should 
bein close liaison with similar departments of the 
university in the area and jointly undertake some 
projects utilising the special resources of the univer- 
sity. 

As and when the rural institutes develop their depart- 
ments, more facilities, including finance, should be 
provided for extension and research work. 


7. Teachers : Salary Scales and Facilities 


(Q) 


(it) 


(iii) 


Director 


Principal 


Priority in the allocation of funds under the scheme of 
Rural Higher Education should, in the next few years, be 
on the improvement of the salaries for the teachers in 
the rural institutes. 

The Government should accept parity between salary 

scales and dearness allowance of the teachers of the rural 

institutes with corresponding employees (with correspon- 
ding qualifications) of the affiliated colleges of the same 

State. : 

The following minimum scales, which are the 4th Plan 

scales recommended by the UGC should be made 

immediately applicable to the staffof the post-graduate 
and DRS Courses of the rural institutes, provided the 
posts have been duly approved. 

— Rs. 800-50-1,250 (in the Rural 
Institutes having post-graduate 
courses) ; 

Rs. 700-50-1,000 (in other 
Rural Institutes) 
— Rs. 700-40-1,100 


Reader of the 


Post-Graduate Course — 


Senior Lecturer 


Rs. 700-40-1,100 (limited to 25 
percent, the approved staff 
strength) 

— Rs. 400-30-640-40-800 (limi- 
ted to 25 percent, the approved 
staff strength) 
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Lecturer — Rs. 300-25-600 
Demonstrator/Tutor — Rs. 250-15-400 
(iv) All employees of the rural institutes should be eligible to 


(v) 


the Dearness Allowance on the same basis as admissible 
to the employees of the State Government concerned. 
The teaching staff should be provided with suitable 
residential accommodation on the campus. 


8. Library 

Financial assistance of Rs. 5,000 per institute should be 
given as a recurring grant to the rural institutes for strengthening 
library facilities. 

9. Employment of the Products of the Rural Institutes 


(îi) Each rural institute should undertake a survey of employ- 


(ii) 
iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


ment possibilities in the region so as to increase the 
employment potential. The Central Government should 
also undertake this task at its own level. 

Each rural institute should maintain a reliable and up to 
date record of the employment position of its products. 


In competitive departmental examinations subjects like 
Cooperation, Community Development, Panchayati Raj 
and Agricultural Economics should be included. 


The State Governments and employing agencies should 
recognise the special features of the Rural Services course 
and give preference to candidates so qualified in employ- 
ment in rural developmental departments and as teachers 
in rural schools. 


The employing agencies, governmental and non-govern- 
mental should also be fully involved in ascertaining the 
suitability of the syllabus and modifying it, and the 
training techniques, wherever necessary, in the areas of 
cooperation, public administration, village and small 
scale industries, etc. 


The course in agriculture should prepare students to 
settle down as progressive farmers, 


New courses should be introduced or new operationals 
should be allowed in the rural institutes only after taking 
into consideration the possible employment potential for 
the products of the Rural Institutes who would be coms 
pleting the particular course. 
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(ix) Necessary guidance and advice (and facilities such as allot- 
ment of land, grant of loans by Cooperative Banks) should 
be given to holder of DGRE and DRS and those 
specialising in cooperation and village industries and 
assist them to organise themselves into societies, so 
that they could take up public work department assign- 
ments which are now given to the contractors, 

(x) The question of establishing any more production-cum- 
training centres at the Rural Institutes should be 
deferred for the present and the assisting centres 
strengthened on the lines indicated in the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of Industrial 
Development, Internal Trade and Company Affairs 
(Department of Industrial Development). 


10. Future Status of the Rural Institutes 


The Rural Institutes could be either— 

(i) Affiliated to the Federal University of Rural Higher 
Education which may be set up by the Government of 
India, or 

(ii) Affiliated to the Jawaharlal Nehru University, or 

be under the National Council for Rural 


(iii) Continue to 
tion with certain imperative modifications, 


Higher Educa 
or 

(iv) Allowed to be affiliated to the Universities in which 
region they are situated, if they opt to do so, 


11. Finance 

(i) The Government of India should guarantee the present 
pattern of financial assistance for a stipulated period dur- 
ing which the Rural Institutes should take effective steps 
to settle their future course. The Government of India 
should favourably consider any request for the transfer 
of buildings, equipment and furniture acquired by the 
Rural Institutes through central assistance if these were to 
be put to any other alternative educational use. 

(ii) The State Governments should be actively associated in 
providing necessary finacial assistance to the Rural Insti- 
tutes. 

(iii) The Rural Institute should explore possibilities of raising 
additional resources, encourage private philanthropy and 
minimise the administrative expenditure. 

(iv) The pattern of financial assistance will vary according to 
the future status of the Rural Institutes. 

o a Federal University of Rural 


In the case of affiliation t n ? 
Higher Education, the present pattern of assistance will have to 


be continued. 
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In the case of affiliation to the Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
the Central Government may consider giving this assistance through 
the UGC as in the case of colleges affiliated to the Delhi University. 
In the case of the Institutes continuing to function under the 
National Council for Rural Higher Education, the Central Govern- 
ment should provide financial assistance on the existing pattern. 


For the Rural Institutes which are affiliated or which are to 
affiliate to the neighbouring universities or become a second 


campus of an Agricultural University, the present pattern or central 


the Rural Institutes linking with such a neighbouring university. 
The Central Government may, however, examine, in consultation 
with the state Governments), the desirability of arranging for central 
assistance on a temporary basis when alternative assistance has been 
made available to the Institutes. 


12. New Rural Institutes 
(i) Only after sufficient financial allocation has been made 
and the present Rural Institutes have been consolidated 


the question of setting up any new Rural Institutes should 
be considered. 


(i) In establishing any new Rural Institute, preference should 
be given to States which do not have any Rural Institute. 
Such an institute should be in a rural area 


(i) Encouragement, including suitable financial assistance 
should be given to the teachers of the Rural Institutes to 
improve their qualifications and particularly to under- 


(ti) Facilities including financial assistance should be pro- 
vided to staff members to attend all-India conferences in 
the subjects fields, e.g., Home Science, Economics, 
etc. 


(ttt) Each year at least four Seminars/Refresher courses/ 
Workshops should be arranged for the staff of the Rural 
Institutes and suitable financial provision should be 
made for this Purpose. 


(iv) Rural Institutes should be financially assisted to arrange 


Institute tournaments. 
(w) Rural Institutes should explore the Possibility of partici- 


(vi) 
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pating in certain schemes which are launched by the 
Ministry of Education & Youth Services or jointly by 
several Ministries of the Government of India or by 
State Governments in education and allied fields. As 
examples, mention may be made of schemes, such 
as Farmers’ Education and Functional Literacy, 
Adult Education, Selected Pilot Projects, Planning 
Forums and Youth Leadership Training Camps, etc. With 
their background and experience the Rural Institutes will 
be the most suitable agencies to work in the rural 
areas. 


One of the Rural Institutes should be authorised and 
financially assisted to bring out a journal listing the- 
selected research works of a'l the rural institutes. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF SEMINAR ON 
POPULATION EDUCATION (1969) 


‘Organisation of the Seminar 


The seminar was organised at the National level in Bombay 
under the joint auspices of the Ministries of Education and Health 
and Family Planning of Govt. of India on 2nd and 3rd August, 
1969. 


‘Participants 


It was attended by the Directors of Education of most of States ^ 


and Union Territories, workers in the field of family planning, 
heads of the Department of N.C.E.R.T., some principals and 
professors of secondary teachers colleges in India. The Depart- 
-ment of Social Services and Humanities of the N.C.E.R.T. was 
given the responsibility of providing the academic services to the 
Seminar. 


Recommendations of the Seminar 


1. Population Education to be made an Integral Part of 
Education at all levels. The country is faced with a new chal- 
lenge which arises out of the enormous increase in population, the 
needs of which are not being met adequately by the economic 
development to face the challenge of poverty in spite of two deca- 
des of planned economic growth. 


The task of education is to help the growing citizens to meet 
the challenges and demands which arise from changing social 
situations. The seminar is, therefore, of the opinion that steps should 
be taken to educate the students at various levels to meet these 
challenges. Since the growth of population is a major challenge 
that the country is facing, the members of the Seminar are agree! 
that population education should be an integral part of edu- 
cation at all levels. 


2. Objectives of Population Education. The objective of 
population education should be to enable the students to under- 
stand that family-size is controllable, that population limitation ca? 
facilitate the development of a higher quality of life in the nation 
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and that a small family size can contribute materially to the quality 
of living for the individual family. It should also enable the stu- 
dents to appreciate the fact that, for preserving the health and wel- 
fare cf the members of the family, to ensure the economic stability 
of the family and to assure good prospectus for the younger genera- 
tion, the Indian families of today and tomorrow should be small 
‘and compact, with only two or three children. 


Students at all levels have a right to accurate information 
about the effect of changes in family size and in national population 
On the individual, the family, and the nation so that this body of 
knowledge is utilised to control family size and national population 
With beneficial impact on the economic development of the nation 
and the welfare of the individual families. 


3. Population Education and Curriculum of Various 
Subjects. Population education should be introduced into the 
‘curriculum of schools and colleges by including it in so far as it may 
he possible, in the areas of study now common in the educational 
Curriculum, such as Social Studies, Sciences, Health Education, 

athematics, Languages, etc. In fact, the Seminar is of the view 
that it may be possible to achieve all the objectives in view by 
including population education suitably in the curricula of appro- 
priate subjects already comprised in the curriculum. 


Careful attention must be given to offering ideas and infor- 
mation which are appropriate to the age levels and the cultural 
‘Orientation of children, adolescents and adults in schools and colleges 
and outside the educational system. 


4. Gradual but Vigorous Introduction of the Curri- 
‘culum, Population education is a new area of curriculum to most 
Schools and colleges. Steps will, therefore, have to be taken to 
Introduce it gradually so that the curriculum is developed, teachers 
‘trained and pilot projects conducted and evaluated. However, the 
Pressures of population are such that schools and colleges must 
Move vigorously to do their share in attacking the country’s popu- 
ation problems and in enabling the individual to understand the 
Population issues confronting him and his country and deal intelli- 
Sently with them. 

5. Establishment of Population Education Cell in the 
NCERT. The Seminar recommends that a separate “‘Popula- 
tion Education Cell” should be established in the N.C.E.R.T. in 
‘order to develop suitable curricula on population education at the 
Schoo] stage. This Gell should work in close collaboration with the 
‘Central Health Education Bureau, Central Family Planning Insti- 
tute and other agencies interested in the programme, both: official 
and voluntary. 


6. Content Methods of Teaching and Books for Popula- 
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tion Education. Immediate steps must be taken :— 


(a) to clearly define the content of population education at 
different stages and evolve suitable methods for teaching 
and examination ; and 


(b) to prepare books, supplementary reading materials, audio- 
visual aids, teachers’ guides, etc., needed for the success- 
ful implementation of the programme. 


7. Special Programme of Population for the Out of 
School Youth. Special steps may be taken to draw up a suit- 
able programme in population education for the youth who are’ 
not enrolled in the schools and use the facilities as well as the per- 
sonnel available in all educational institutions for this purpose. 


8. Courses on Population Education in the Teachers” 
Colleges. Immediate steps should be taken to organize courses on 
population education in the Teachers’ Colleges at the primary 
as well as the secondary levels. 


9. In-Service Population Education Courses. Suitable 


steps should be taken to organise in-service training for the teach- 
ers who are already working. 


10. Specialists on Population Education. There should 


be specialists on population education among the teacher educators. 
at the post-graduate level. 


11. Research and Population Education. Efforts should: 
be made to promote research on population education in the 
teachers’ colleges as well as the liberal arts colleges and other insti- 
tutions of higher education. In the universities efforts have to be 
made to develop inter-disciplinary research on population problems. 


12. Course in Demography at the College Level. At the 
college level steps should be taken by the universities to design a 
course in demography at the under-graduate stage so that those who 
are interested in population problems could specialize at the post- 
graduate level in demography. 


13. Strengthening of College Level Guidance Bureau. 
College Level Guidance Bureau should be strengthened by quali- 
fied staff who would help the students to solve personal problems 
in connection with family relations, marriage counselling, etc. 


14, Extension Lectures in Population Education, Exten- 
sion lectures should be organised on population problems in each 
college and university every year in order to ensure a widespread 
awareness of the problems among the youth and the teachers. 


15. Role of the U.G.C. To achieve the purpose as stated 
above, viz., recommendations No. 11-14, the University Grants Com- 
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missi 

: ae may be requested to take the necessary steps to enable the 

a ma colleges and the universities to take up these tasks—courses 
Study research and extension lectures. 


ees Discussion by Teachers and Parent-Teacher Assso- 

Bl Ds s. The Seminar recommends that Teachers’ Organisations 

ao rent-Teacher Associations should discuss the problem and 
P in the implementation of population education programmes. 


re I% Corporation ‘ of Various : Agencies and _Pro- 

aca for Pilot Projects. The Seminar welcomes the willing- 

aoe oe States to try this programme on an exper imental basis 

eee ed the details of the curricula, materials and necessary guid- 

i were made available. The Seminar, therefore, recommends 
nat the following steps may be taken : 


(i) The Government of India—Ministries of Education and 
Health—in consultation with the State Governments 
should draw up a statement showing the broad objec- 
tives of the programme, its broad content as it would be 
introduced at different stages, and the manner in which 
the pilot projects for the programmes would be developed, 


administered and financially supported. 


(ii) On the basis of this statement, the N.C.E.R.T. and the 
Central Health Education Bureau, Central Family Plan- 
ning Institute collaborating with the State Education 
Departments and other organisations interested in the 
programme—official and voluntary—should go into the 
details of the programme and produce 


(a) detailed curricula ; 


(b) hand-books for teachers dealing with, among other 
things, methods of teaching and examination ; and 


(c) other materials which should be available in English, 
Hindi and other Indian languages, in good time. 


(iii) The programme should then be introduced on a pilot 


S 4 Pee” ye ` 
basis in different categories of institutions in all parts of 


the country in the academic year 1970-71. It is sugges- 
ted that, in every State, there should be at least one pilot 


project which will involve institutions of the various cate- 
gories and levels. 


ion that some universities and 


The Seminar notes with satisfaction t 1 
d pilot projects and recom- 


oth, ¢ 
mend Organisations have already starte 
S that they should be supported. 
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18. Evaluation of Pilot Projects. Adequate arrangements 
should also be made io watch the progress of these pilot projects, 
to evaluate them and improve the materials and techniques in the 
light of the experience gained. 


19. Standing Committee for watching the Progress in 
the Implementation of these Recommendations. ‘he Semi- 
nar recommends that the Government of India take immediate 
steps to set up a standing committee which could watch the progress 
in the implementation of these recommendations by the various 
organisations at different levels. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STUDY GROUP ON 
SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION (October 1969) 


X Appointment of the Study Group. In pursuance of the 
paom aeons of the conference of Directors of Public Instruc- 
m /Dircctors of Education (May 28-30), 1969, the Government 
St India, Ministry of Education and Youth Services, constituted a 

ne, Group in July 1969 under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research and Training. 


Terms of Reference. The terms of reference of the group 

were as under :— 

l. To study the present position of supervision and inspec- 
tion in the country and to suggest measures for improve- 
ment ; 

ractices leading to the involve- 


f in non-educational work, such 
f teachers’ salaries, etc. : and 


2. To analyse the various p. 
ment of educational sta 
as enquiries, distribution o: 

3. To study the nature and magnitude of the disputes bet- 
ween the teachers and managements and suggest 
measures for setting up suitable arrangements/machinery 
for dealing with the problem. 


The Composition of the Study Group. The study group: 


consisted of the following members :— 


Secretary, Department of 


l. Shri M.V. Rajagopal, Joint 
dhra Pradesh, Hyderabad 


Education, Government of An 


—Chairman. 
2. Dr. S.N. Mehrotra, Specialist Asian Institute of Edu- 
cational Planning and Administration, New Delhi. 


3. Prof. B. Dass, Director of Public Instruction, Government 
of Orissa, Bhubaneswar. 


4. Dr. (Smt.) Chitra Naik, Director State Institute of Edu- 
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cation and Joint Director of Education, Government of 
Maharashtra, Poona. 


5. Dr. M.B. Buch, Head, Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education, Faculty of Education and Psychology, M.S. 
University of Baroda, Baroda. 


Shri J.A. Ryan, Chief Educational Officer, Madras. 


7. Shri A.P. Singh, District Education Officer, Bhagalpur 
(Bihar). 


8. Shri C.L. Sapra, Reader, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi —Member Secretary. 


Recommendations of the Study Groups 


1. Common Terminology. The variations in designations 
and functions of inspecting officers at all levels in different states 
come in the way of a quick and clear understanding of the adminis- 
trative structure and, therefore, there is need for a common 
terminology and more or less identical functions at each level. 
As a long range objective, states may consider the following desig- 
nations while reorganising or modifying in future their educational 
administrative structures :— 


District Education Officer Head of the Educational 
District. 

Deputy Education Officer Inspecting Officer for 
Secondary Schools. 

Assistant Education Officer Inspecting Officer for 


primary/higher, primary/ 
middle schools. 


2. Comparable Scales of Pay. Arising out of the need for 
common designations and identical fur.ctions, is the necessity of 
having broadly common scales of pay and status of inspecting 
officers at each levelinall the states. This matter merits early 
attention of the State Governments. 


3. Revenue District as the Unit for Educational 
Administration The need for having the revenue district as 
the unit for educational administration appears all the more neces- 
sary if the authority of the District Education Officer is to be kept 
at par with his counterparts in other Departments, functioning at 
the revenue district level. 


4, Qualitative Strengthening of Supervision and Ins- 
pection. The duties now being discharged by the inspecting officers 
in different states are a combination in various proportions of 


ne 


‘them as the academic heads 
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academic, para-academic and non-academic activities. Although 
supervision and inspection constitute the pith and marrow of 
academic work of inspecting officers, there is considerable scope to 
delegate or share para-academic and non-academic duties now 
being performed by them with other functionaries belonging to the 
Education Department or to other departments. The State 
Governments may, therefore, take steps to provide the inspecting 
officers with the necessary assisting staff as well as other resources so 
as to enable them to devote more of their time to the qualitative 
strengthening of supervision and inspection. 

5. Workload of Inspecting Officers. At present the 
workload of inspecting officers both at the primary and secondary 
level in most of the states is stated in terms of the number of schools 
which they are expected to supervise and inspect. It is felt that 
the term ‘school’ is a factor governed by so many variables which 
does not admit of inter state comparison of the workload of inspect- 
ing officers. It may, therefore be advisable to take the unit as 
distinguished from the schoo! to form the basis for determining the 
supervision and inspection norms. In regard to primary schools a 
unit may be construed as a school with a pupil enrolment of about 
120 and a teacher strength of 3. The unit value of larger primary 
schools may, however, be raised by half a unit for every additional 
pupil enrolment of 80 and teacher strength of 2. In regard to 
secondary schools the unit should connote a school with a pupil 
enrolment of about 500 and a teacher strength of about 20. The 
unit value of larger secondary schools may, however, be raised by 
half a unit for every additional pupil enrolment of 250 and teacher 
‘strength of 10. Assuming that the normal number of school working 
days in a year is about 900 out of a total of 220 and that about 50 
percent of the inspecting officer’s time, viz., 100 days is spent on 
touring and performance of duties at headquarters, the time 
available exclusively for supervision and inspection will be about 
100 days. On the basis of two days for one unit, about 50 units 
should be the normal workload of a primary school inspecting 
officer and again at the rate of the unit for two days, the norm 
for a secondary school inspecting officer should also be fixed at 50 
units. 

While pupil enrolment and teacher strength are the basic 
considerations for determining the unit value of a school there are 
many other important variables, such as the type of schools (single 
teacher/multiple teacher primary school), different terrain, etc., 
which would either enhance or minimise the unit value. Extra 
credit by way of unit value should also be given to the inspecting 
-officers for undertaking challenging innovations in the area of 
supe-vision and inspection. 

As regards norms for district level inspecting officers, it may not 
be practicable to talk in terms of units in view of their heavy work- 
load and its composite character. It is, however, necessary for 
of districts to supervise and inspect 
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directly about 5 percent of the secondary schools (includ ing teacher 
training institutions) and as many primary schools as Possible, 
in their respective areas. 


6. No Separation of Administration from Supervision. 
and Inspection. It seems appropriate that the district may pre- 
ferably be headed by ons single authority, directly assisted by a 
team of subject specialists on the academic side and a personal assis- 
tant drawn trom the administrative ranks of the Education Depart- 
ment itself, on the administrative and financial side. 


7. Modification in the Panchayat Raj Administration. 
The present dual control over inspecting officers emerged at the- 
introduction of the Panchayat Raj Administration be modified 
so as to make the functions of supervision and inspection the sole 
responsibility of the Education Department. 


8. Panel Inspection. The panel system of inspection in. 
Uttar Pradesh appears to be a good model and can profitably be- 
adopted by other states also, subject to a minor modification, 
namely, that the Headmaster of the local school be invariably 
coopted as a member of the panel. The association of the- 
Headmaster will be a very useful device not only from the point 
of view of the immediate effectiveness of supervision but also of the- 
follow up which is so important if the school is to derive the max- 
imum benefit of the panel system of inspection. 


9. Subject Specialists. All the states may accept the need 
for subject specialists guiding the teachers in our schools in their- 
respective specialisation as a long term objective to be achieved 
during the next 15 years. 


10. Direct Recruitment and Departmental Pro...otion. 
The pattern of recruitment for the open market candidates should 
be a fairly elaborate competitive examination followed by an 
interview by the Public Service Commission assisted by educational 
experts. A proportion of 60: 40 as between direct recruits and 
departmental recruits may also be considered for acceptance by the 
State Governments. So far as primary school inspecting officers are 
concerned the recruitment to this cadre should be at the level of 
school teachers who should be promoted on the well known princi- 
ple of merit-cum seniority. 


1]. In-Service Training for the Inspecting Staff. It is 
envisaged that the Asian Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration is expected to develop ultimately into the National 
College of Educational Administration which will be responsible 
for the training programmes in respect of personnel from and above 
the level of District Educational Officers. What is therefore required. 
is that each state should establish a similar staff training institution 
for educational administrators below the level of district educational 
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offiers. ‘This can be established as a part of State Institute of 
Education or State Council of Educational Research and Training 
be with the collaboration of well developed 
t of Education. Besides the present 
in-service training programmes of the State Institutes of Education 
for elementary school supervisors should also be criticaliy reviewed 


in terms of content and duration. 


as the case may 
University Departments 


12. Loans to the Inspecting Staff for the Purchase of 
Books. While pre-service and in-service training programmes 
for the inspecting officers are important for their professio- 
nal growth, the possession of books pertaining to their own subject 
areas of study by them is equally essential for increasing the pro- 
fessional competence. For this purpose the State Governments may 
sanction loans to the employees of the Education Department in 
general and to the inspecting officers in particular in order to enable 
them to purchase books of their choice. It may be mentioned here 
that such a scheme has already been approved by the government 


of Andhra Pradesh under which the employees of the education 
department are sanctioned loans equivalent to their three months” 
1200 recoverable in easy 


salary or an amount not exceeding Rs. 
monthly instalments- 


13. Provision of Transport Facilities. It is necessary for 
all the State Governments to provide reasonable transport facilities 
to their secondary schocl inspecting officers. This will undoubtedly 
contribute to a wider coverage of schools as well as better 
supervision and inspection. So far as primary school 
inspecting officers are concerned, it will be helpful if loans are 
sanctioned to them in accordance with rules, so that they could buy 
vehicles of their choice, such as motor cycles, scooters and thus 
achieve a more effective coverage of schools at present. 

14, Ministerial Staff and Other Facilities. There is a 
need to lay down norms for providing ministerial staff and other 
facilities to the inspecting staff. 


15. School Complex. The idea of school complex as re- 
commended by the National Education Commission (1964—66) 
should be fully exploited to achieve better standard of supervision 
at the elementary school level. 

16, Experimentation jn Supervision and Inspection. 
To improve the quality of supervision and inspection, the need tor 
experimentation can be hardly over-emphasised. 

17. Cell- in the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. There is an urgent need to establish 
a cell in the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training to co-ordinate, compile and disseminate changes and deve- 
lopments taking place for the benefit of inspecting officers through- 
Out the country. 
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18. Evaluation Criteria and Evaluation Instruments 
for Inspection and Supervision. In order to make inspection 
and supervision more objective and comprehensive it is necessary 
that the State Governments may either revise their inspection pro- 
formas in the light of Evaluative Criteria and Evaluation Instru- 
ments for Inspection and Supervision of Primary and Secondary 
Schools developed by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training or the State Institutes of Education may develop their 
own Evaluative Criteria and Evaluation Instruments. It is also 
necessary that the inspection reports written by the Inspecting 
Officers should be comprehensive enough so that they could be used 
as instruments for institutional planning. 


19. More Expenditure on Inspection. Over the years 
the expenditure on educational administration (direction and ins- 
pection) which was about 5% of the total expenditure on education 
in 1946-47 has declined to about 2%. This is not a comforting 
trend because it means that while the number of schools, teacher 
strength and pupil enrolment have been steadily expanding, the 
expenditure on direction and inspection has not kept pace with this 
expansion. This trend needs to be reversed by strengthening super- 
vision and inspection particularly on the structural side through 
amore liberal allocations in all the States. 


—_— 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON GANDHIAN VALUES IN EDUCATION (1970) 


Organisation of the Seminar 


The National Seminar was organised for the first time by the 
uth Services in collaboration with the 


Ministry of Education and Yo 
Maharashtra Government and the Hindustani Talimi Sangh to 
j i ith Gandhiji’s Birth Centenary, some impor- 


Gandhian values in Indian 
education. The Seminar was inaugurate 
Union Minister of Education and Youth 


over by Shri Shriman Narayan, uj 
nar was convened at Seva Gram, where Gandhiji first put forward 


his concept of Nai Talim, and it was blessed by the benign presence 
of Acharya Vinoba Bhave. Tt was held from 9th to 11th February, 


1970. 


Major Recommendations 
of Gandhian Education. The ultimate objec- 


tive which Gandhiji had in view was the evolution of a non- 
exploitative, non-violent society conducive to the welfare of all. To 
this end, it is essential to emphasise three fundamental values in 


education, viz., 


1. Objectives 


—dignity of manual labour through the use of work as a part 


of the educational programme ; 
—a sense of social awareness and social responsibility through 
of students and teachers in meaningful 


the involvement c 1 
programmes of community service ; and 


cular outlook or servadharma sama- 


nofa sé 9 
anding of the fundamentaljunity 


—the promotio: 
p h an underst 


bhava throug 
of all religions. 


ammes. Suitable progra 
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2. Progr mmes should be developed 


04 


to realize these values and students should be involved in their 
planning and implementation. 


These programmes should cover all stages of education and 
may, for instance include : (a) Safai and maintenance of campus; 
(b) Participation in sowing and harvesting operations through 
suitable adjustment of vacations ; (c) Participation in productive 
work in agricultural operations in the school, family farms or the 
neighbourhood ; (d) Teaching of crafts ; (e) Cultivation „of 
hobbies; (f) Adoption of new methods of teaching which provide 
opportunities for work with hands to the maximum extent possible 
in every subject; (g) Establishing close contacts between the 
educational institutions and the community through programmes 
of mutual service and support : (k) Participation in programmes 
ofreliefin times of famine, flood, epidemics and other natural 
calamities; (i) Beginning the school day by an assembly with 
a silent and/or common prayer and provision for teaching of moral 
and social values; (j) Organising suitable programmes of 
adult education, including the spread of literacy ; and (k) Involve- 
ment of students in programmes which will train them in 
responsibility. 


In, view of the special problems involved, the Ministry of 
Education and Youth Services may set up a Study group to make 
concrete proposals for their introduction in urban areas. 


3. These programmes have an obvious significance at the 
primary stage because about 70 million children are involved. As 
most of them are not likely to proceed beyond the primary stage, 
these programmes will have the largest impact on moulding the 
future of the nation. 


4, At the secondary stage, the programmes of work experience 
should be highlighted. Every effort should be made to link them 
with the developmental programmes being implemented in the 
neighbourhood so that the students get a sense of meaningful parti- 
cipation in nation building activities. 


5, At the University stage, the national service programme 
should be generalised. 


6. It is essential to produce books for children to teach 
Sarvadharma Samabhava. 


7. All students should be introduced to the lifejand message 
of Mahatma Gandhi through suitable courses. 


8. The success of these programmes will largely depend 
upon the efficiency and proper orientation of training institutions 
for teachers, the quality of leadership provided by the State 
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Education Departments, and the extent to which the programme 
becomes a movement undertaken by the community of teachers 
themselves. 


9. The realization of Gandhian Values in Education needs 
an elastic and dynamic system of education for its proper 
development. 

10. The efforts of the educational system to realise these 
values will need support from parents and the community in 
general. An appropriate Lok Shikshana programme to this end 
should, therefore, be simultaneously developed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF NATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON THE ROLE, FUNCTION, RECRUIT- 
MENT AND TRAINING OF DISTRICT 
EDUCATION OFFICERS (1970) 


The Seminar was organised by the Asian Institute of Educa- 
tional Planning and Administration, New Delhi, from February 
11-12, 1970. It was attended by Education Secretaries, 9 Directors 
of Education and 14 other officers from Education Departments of 
the State and Union Territories, representatives from the Union 
Ministry of Education and Youth Services, the Planning Commis- 
sion, Training Institutions, Unesco and some of the international 
agencies, besides the staff of the Asian Institute. 


Agenda of the Seminar 


t The agenda of the Seminar consisted of the following 
items ; 


(a) Statement of the present position by the State and Union 
Territories. 


(b) Role and function of District Education Officers. 
(c) Recruitment of District Education Officers. 
(d) Training of District Education Officers. 


Summary of Recommendations 


1, Need to Re-define the Present Role of the Education 
Officer, There is urgent need of re-defining the role and functions 
of the District Education Officer in the light of the tasks and chal- 
lenges of today and the long-range perspective of development 
tomorrow. 


2. Traditional and New Role of the Education Officer.? 
Besides the traditional role which the District Education Officer is 
required to perform as administrator and inspector, it is necessary 
to emphasize his new role as educator and supervisor, as profes- 
sional leader and innovator, as developmental generalist and plan- 
ner and as extension agent and bridge-builder between the school 
and the community. 
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D 3: Provision of Necessary Staff. In order to equip the: 
peice Education Officer adequately for the proper discharge of 
ae functions and responsibilities cast on him, it is necessary 


(i) the work-load of the District Education Officer should 
be rationalised according to reasonable norms ; 


(ii) adequate administrative and ministerial staff should be 
provided so as to enable him to concentrate more on 
developmental aspects of administration as distinct from: 
routine maintenance administration ; 


(iii) in order to enable him to perform his supervisory func- 
tions effectively, he should be assisted by a team of Subject: 


Specialists ; 


(iv) administrative and financial powers should be suitably 
delegated to the DEO and officers under him to enable 
him to function more effectively ; 


(v) the District Education Officer should enjoy the status.. 
commensurate with his new role and it should not be 
less than that of the senior officers of comparable jurisdic- 


tion. 


. Co-ordination of the Work. For every revenue district- 
there should be an Education Officer to co-ordinate the entire pro- 
&ramme of school education in that area. However, where circum- 
Stances so demand, such co-ordination may be effected at the: 
regional level. 


. 5. Judicious Blend to be given at the time of Promo- 
tion and Selection. A judicious blend of promotion and direct 
Tecruitment of first-rate young talent should be the basic policy in 
regard to the recruitment of District Education Officers. The- 
Proportion of direct recruits to promotees should be 50 : 50. 


nation for Direct Recruitment. 
through competitive examination, . 
te degree. The posses- 
be insisted upon asa. 


In 6. Competitive Exami 
T of direct recruitment 

sioa didàtes must possessa good post-gradua 
Oon of B.Ed. degree, however, need not 

Te-requisite, 

Wi 7. Tenure Appointments for Administrative Posts. 
ith a view to promoting greater inter-change between adminis- 
rative and teaching posts, qualified and experienced persons from 
Niversities/colleges and other. institutions may be offered tenure 
Ppointments to senior administrative posts. 

prehensive Programme of 
he District Education Officers . 


Trai 8. Development of a Com 
aining, With a view to preparing t 
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to discharge the important managerial and educational functions 
-devolving upon them, there is urgent need of developing a compre- 
hensive programme of pre-service, pre-promotion and in-service 
“training for them. 


9. Short Orientation Courses for Promotees. For per- 
-sons who are promoted to the cadre of District Education Officers 
from lower levels, there should bea short orientation course to 
‘enable them to cover the gap between their previous post and the 
one to which they are promoted. 


10. Three to Four Months Training for Others. For 
District Education Officers who are recruited to the cadre through 
Jateral entry, there should be a programme of three to four months 
training with a view to acquainting them with Departmental rules 
and regulations. s 


11. B.Ed. Training and Training in Administration for 
those who are Direct Recruits. For direct recruits to the cadre 
from fresh post-graduates, itis desirable that they are put through 
-the regular B.Ed. training programme ina training college or 
:some specialised institution. This training should be supplemented 
by a course educational administration and training in Depart- 
‘mental rules and regulations coupled with practical experience 
of the functioning of various organs of the Education Department. 


This should be followed by a period of internship under experienc- 
-ed officers. 


An alternative programme of training for fresh recruits could 
be a specially tailored training programme in pedagogy of about 
six months’ duration, followed by practical training in the field of 
about a year’s duration and a further period of six months’ train- 
ing in some specialised institution/university, leading to a Master’s 
-degree in Education. 


12. Opportunities for Teaching Experience to be pro- 
‘vided to Direct Recruits. It is also extremely desirable that the 
-direct recruits acquire some teaching experience before they are 
-called upon to perform inspectorial and supervisory functions. An 
experience of about 5 years in different teaching and supervisory 


posts should adequately equip them for an independent charge as 
District Education Officers. 


13. States Institutes of Education to undertake Short 
Orientation Courses. Short orientation courses could best be 
undertaken by the State Institutes of Education. The longer courses 
.of three to four months duration suggested for lateral entrants could 
also be taken up at the State level supplemented by short training 
programme at the Central level. In case of fresh recruits, it would 
be very desirable that they undergoa training programme in 
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educational planning and administration at the Central level in 
an institution, such as the proposed National Staff College for 


Educational Planners and Administrators. 


F 14. Continuous In-Service Training Programme. The 
importance of continuous in-service training programmes for Dis- 


trict Education Officers cannot be over-emphasized, short-term 
In-service training programmes of 8-10 weeks may be organized 
for them once in three years. Such courses can best be organised 
by an institution like the National Staff College. 


15. Study Group to Study Details. A Study Group may be 
set up for detailed specifications of the objectives, types, duration 


and content of foundation and sandwich courses for fresh recruits 
and promotees, for suggesting methods of training and for recom- 
Mending institutional arrangements for this purpose at the State 


and Central levels. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE REGIONAL SEMINAR ON’ 
THE APPLICATION OF MODERN MANAGEMENT TECHNI- 
QUES TO EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. (HELD AT 

NEW DELHI ON NOVEMBER 2-12, 1970) 


Organization of the Seminar 


A Regional Seminar on the ‘Application of Modern Manage- 
ment Techniques to Educational Administration’ was organized 
by the Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Administra- 
tion at New Delhi from 2nd to 12th November, 1970 as part of the: 
celebrations of the International Education Year 1970. 


The Seminar was attended by participants from nine coun- 
tries of the Asian region, namely, Afghanistan, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand and 
Republic of Vietnam. Resource persons and observers from 
various international and national organizations in Delhi and out- 
side also participated in the Seminar. 


Anumber of management specialists and experts acted as. 
resource persons for the Seminar. They were drawn from Institu- 
tes of Management, Technology, Public Administration, Defence 
Studies, Business and Industry, Planning Commission and the 
Ministries concerned. 


Objectives of the Seminar 
—To acquaint educational administrators and planners 


with the theory and concepts of modern manage- 
ment ; 


—To make them aware of the application of some of 


the modern management techniques to administra- 


tion in general and educational administration in 
particular ; 


—To create an appreciation in the minds of education- 
al administrators for trying out some of these 
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techniques in the field of educational management ; 
and 


—To promote studies and research in the application 
of modern management techniques to educational 
administration, particularly in the developing count- 
ries of the Asian region. 


Recommendations of the Seminar 


Considering the need to modernize the existing svstems of 
educational administration in the Asian Region to ensure greater 
efficiency and effectiveness. 


_. Noting the role which modern management techniques and 
aids, which have been used in industry and business as well as in 
defence and some other sectors of public administration, can play 
in a process of modernization. 


Being conscious of the need not only to encourage govern: 
ments and pioneering educational administrators, scholars and 
institutions of Member States which already introduced certain 
Modern management techniques in educational administration, but 
also to profit from their experience and the results of their resear- 


ches and investigations. 


Recognizing the limitations and constraints created by the 
absence and inadequacy of data and information in general and 
such specific data as quantifiable objectives, management ratios and 
Work measurements in particular on the one hand and the urgent 
need to provide opportunities for the increased exposure of educa- 
tional administrators to concepts, methods, techniques and aids of 
Management science on the other. 


Observing the advisability of examining and evaluating every 
Management technique, method or aid in relation to its specific 
application to special requirements and problems of educational 
administration and its financial and functional implications as 


compared with achievable results. 


Appreciating the possibilities for experimentation, change 


and innovation which exist at various levels of educational admi- 


histration and particularly at the institutional level. 


The Seminar Recommends : to Member States to 


1. Initiate action, if it has not been already done, to set up or 
reorganize the requisite administrative and organisational machi- 
nery, with due regard to multi-disciplinary representation, so as to 
€xamine the efficiency and the effectiveness of the system of educa- 
tional administration and design changes and innovations for its 


improvement. 
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2. Conduct a continuing and meaningful dialogue leading 
to collaboration between educational administrators and exponents 
of modern management techniques for the purpose of identifying 
and evolving, on the basis of mutual appreciation of their respec- 
tive approaches, such principles, methods, techniques and aids as. 
are conducive to better management of education and developing 
such preliminary requirements as quantifiable objectives, manake 
ment ratios and work measurements which are essentia or the 
successful application of modern management techniques. 


3. Initiate, sponsor, assist and encourage researches, studies 
and investigations, specially with the participation of Universities, 
Staff Colleges, Institutes of Management and Public Administra- 
tion and such other institutions, into the feasibility of applying or 
adopting modern management techniques and aids in the fields of 
both educational administration and class room instruction. 


4. Give educational administrators of every level adequate 
training in management on a regular basis while top administra- 
tors are periodica]ly ` exposed to developments taking place in 
Management Science. 


5. Consider the feasibility of introducing the teaching of 
modern management techniques applicable to education asa part 
of the teacher education curriculum in Universities and Colleges of 
Education. 


6. Improve facilities, methods and techniques of collecting, 
storing, processing, analysing and retrieving data, celevant and 
usable for better management and indispensable for the application. 
of modern management techniques, and establish educational data 
banks for such purposes. 


7. Provide incentives for the motivation of administrators, 
management scientists and scholars to suggest, design and imple- 
ment reforms in the management of education. 


8. Provide for the involvement of those actively engaged or 
interested in designing administrative reforms and experimenting 
with modern management techniques in the process of implement- 
ing such reforms and installing such techniques. 


9. Organize, sponsor and assist national seminars on the 
application of modern management techniques to educational 
administration. 


10. To Unesco, IBRD, UNDP and such other International 
Agencies engaged, or interested in educational development to— 


(i) Place due emphasis, in their programmes, on the deve- 
lopment of methods and techniques of educational mana- 
gement so as to bridge the gulf between planning and 
implementation. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(o) 


(vis 
(vii) 


(viii) 


The Seminar Recommends 


(i) 


(st) 


(iii) 
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Initiate, sponsor and assist researches, investigations, 
studies and experiments in modernizing and improving. 
the management of education, particularly through the 
adoption or adaptation of modern management techni- 
ques. 


Augment the support to development facilities and per~ 
sonnel in the Region, to improve the quality of educa- 


tional data and information and to ensure their availabi- 


lity at critical decision making points at the time and in. 
the form they are needed. 
development of a criti~ 


Initiate, sponsor and assist in the 
jonal administrators in 


cal body of highly trained educat 
each Member State. 


Aid Member States to obtain services of management 
consultants and- experts for purposes of general reforms. 
in educational administration as well as for the intro- 
duction of any special technique, method or system of 
management. 


Provide for an advisory service whose assistance can be 
sought by Member States in solving specific problems in 
educational administration and management. 


Assist in the dissemination of the knowledge of principles, 
methods, techniques and aids of modern management as 


are applicable to education. 


Produce such books, case studies, monographs, guide 
manuals, periodicals and audio-visual materials on 
educational management and modern management tech- 
niques as are relevant and applicable to the prevailing 
economic, political and social conditions of developing. 


countries. 

to the Asian Institute of 
Educational Planning and Administration to 

ance the contribution which is being 


Continue and enh J bei 
made at present, through its regular courses, in training 


educational administrators and planners of the Asian 
Region in principles, methods and techniques of modern 


management . 
intensive courses in different 


Organize special short-term e en 
Jected educational admini- 


management techniques for se 
strators of the Region. 

Organize, as often as practicable, regional, sub-regional 
and national seminars and meetings for the exchange of 
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experiences and views of educational administrators and, 
in particular, a seminar of research workers in the field 
of management techniques and a follow-up seminar of 
the present seminar after one year, to evaluate the pro- 
gress made in different Member States. 


(iv) Sponsor, assist and Participate in national training courses 
in educational administration and Management in 
Member States of the Region. 


(v) Function as a clearing house for new ideas in education- 
al i 


Undertake such researches and studies as are necessary to 
‘define criteria and ‘conditions for the use of modern Management 
techniques’ and identify areas, programmes, schemes and activities 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF NATIONAL SEMINAR 
ON PRIMARY AND WORK-ORIENTED 
EDUCATION (1970) 


_ Genesis. The National Seminar on Primary and Work- 
Oriented Education was organised by the National Council of 
aducational Research and Training, as a part of the programme for 

e celebration of the International Education Year. The purpose 
of organizing the Seminar was to take stock of the -trends of 
development in the field of pre-primary and primary education 
during the sixties and to formulate programmes and policies for its 
improvement in the seventies. The Seminar was organized in New 
Delhi from 9th to llth November, 1970. Prof. S.V.G. Aiya, 

irector National Council of Educational Research and Training 
Was the Chairman of the organizing committee. 


Major Recommendations 


l. The programmes of pre school education should be 
on” related to the home and community environments of the 
ud. 


2. The expansion of the programmes of pre-school education 
May be left to the care of voluntary agencies. The agencies 
engaged in pre-school education should try to develop less costly 
€quipment with the help of indigenous materials. Community 


Tesources should be fully utilised. 
3. Necessary additions/modifications in the primary school 
teacher training programmes should be made to include principles 


80verning child care and pre-school education so as to enable the 
Primary school teachers to look after pre-school programmes in 


mixed ‘schools. 

4. The State Governments should be in a position to provide 
funds for the purpose of training teachers and specially trained 
Supervisors for pre-primary education. 


5. Special attention should be paid to the promotion of the 
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following Gandhian values in primary schools : 


(a) The dignity of manual labour through the use of work 
as a part of the educational programme. 


(6) A sense of social awareness and social responsibility 
through involvement of pupils in community service. 


(c) Secular outlook and respect for other religions through 
an understanding of the fundamental unity of all 
religions, 


(d) Fearlessness, Truth, Non-Violence (Universal Love), 
Purity, Service and Peacefulness through participation. 
in curricular and co-curricular activities, and through 
stress on songs, stories and dramas based on Gandhian 
life and values. 


6. While taking steps for providing work-experience at the 
primary stage the following details have to be spelled out : 


(a) Formulation of the operational concept. of work- 
experience. 


(b) Types of work-experience programmes to be introduced 
during 1970's in our country. 


(c) Minimum work-experience programmes to be introduced 
in all the schools in the country with stress on structured 
activities to be introdued in selected schools. 


(d) Action programmes pertaining to production of curri- 
culum materials. 


(e) The pre-service and in-service training geared to work- 
experience to be provided to teachers and supervisors. 


(f) Steps to be taken for mobilisation of public opinion in 
favour of work-experience. 


7. Work-experience should be socially meaningful. It should 
be realistic physical work, without over:emphasis on economic 
aspects at the cost of learning outcomes and it should lead to the 
development of productive abilities and the total personality of the 
child. 


8. Individual schools might be encouraged to develop their 
own programmes of work-experience and the results of their 
programmes might be made available to the various agencies and 
institutions in the country. 


9. The agencies for curriculum development at the Centre 
and State level may start a continuous dialogue on programmes and 
techniques of curriculum development. 
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10. In order to improve the competence of teachers, the- 
following steps may be taken : 


(a) Suitable in-service and pre-service training courses may 
be developed by each State Government. 


(b) Suitable materials as help books and teacher guides may 
be developed by State Institutes of Education. 


(c) NCERT should take up programmes on development of 
good techniques of teaching for the primary classes and 
make the same available to the State level agencies. 


ll. Efforts may be made to institute the programmes of 
Close supervision of schools to provide guidance to working. 
eachers. 


12. The teachers, supervisors and parents may be made 
conscious of the rate of wastage and stagnation and efforts may be_ 
made for identification and proper treatment of potential cases of 
Wastage and stagnation in the school. : 


13. The possibility of implementing syllabi on health 
education for the age group of 6-11 and 11-14 along with that of 
primary teacher training schools developed by the Central Health 

ducation Bureau and the Ministry of Education jointly may be 
explored, 


14. As there were a large number of pupils who were unable 
to take advantage of the use of full schooling facilities the possibi- 
lity of providing some part-time education as a temporary measure 

or such children may be examined. Shift system may be accepted 
only as a measure of expediency and not as a principle. 


ti 15. The Government grant policy should develop an incen- 
Ive to exploit one’s own resources of finance, even though by and 
arge the Government has to be the main source of financing the- 


Primary education in future. 
ful 16. The local bodies should exploit the source: 
ully for primary education. 


s of revenue- 


a suitable curriculum for the- 


17. There is a need for evolving l 
curriculum may be 


schools functioning in tribal areas. This 
ience-oriented but culture-based. 
e Ashram school education may be- 


18. i ve th ; 
prcpsite eae y relationship may be improved. 


ti z 
aken. The teacher-communit 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SEMINAR 
ON OPEN UNIVERSITY 


The Ministry of Education and Youth Services in collabora- 
tion with the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and the 
University Grants Commission organized the Seminar on Open 
University as a part of the programme for the observance of Inter- 
national Education Year. The Seminar was held in New Delhi 
from 16th to 19th December, 1970. Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao, Union 


Minister of Education and Youth Services inaugurated the 
“Seminar, 


Major Recommendations 


l. The time is ripe for India to venture on the experiment 
-of an Open University. 


2. The Open University should be ‘designed as a quality 
institution with the objective of making higher education available 


to those with the capacity for it to benefit from the existing 
facilities. 


3. Itshould be directed to meet the needs of highly moti- 
vated adults lacking the necessary formal qualifications and/or 
means for joining a university on a full-time basis. 


4. The Open University could be viewed (a) as an institu- 
tion of higher education providing education for independent 
-mature learners ; (6) as a method of providing education to a mass 
audience at a reduced per pupil cost ; (c) as an attempt at exploit- 
ing scarce resources to better advantage and achieving greater 
effectiveness in higher education ; and (d) asa means of employ- 
ing new and unconventional methods of instruction, and exploiting 
new technologies. 


5. -An outstanding feature of the Open University would be 
its openness to ideas. It would have the choice of the best in the 
curricula from all the existing universities in this country an 
abroad. 


6. Since in India there is no minimum level of compulsory 
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education that would ensure the minimum proficiencies, it may be 
necessary to have the Entrance Test. 


7. The Open University will have to concern itself with the 
education of teachers and education and training of technicians. 


8. The method employed by the Open University will have 
to be determined by the resources available. The approach would 
be multi-media integration using postal communications, radio 
and television programmes, summer schools and individual or 
group guidance at selected places scattered all over the country. 


9. The Open University will have the network of regional 
offices and it is hoped the existing universities and colleges will 
make the resources available to the students of the Open University, 
Particularly in the use of libraries and laboratory facilities. 


_ 10. The per-capita expenditure on the clientele of the Open 
University may be less than the expenditure per student in the 
other institutions of higher education, but it is important that no 
economies that may reduce the quality of the programme should 
be contemplated. 


ll. In the United Kingdom the proposal for the establish- 
Ment of an Open University, originally called the University of the 
Air, took 4 years to take definite shape. Profiting by. what has 
been accomplished in the United. Kingdom and elsewhere, and 
also by the experience of the correspondence courses conducted 
by several Indian Universities, it should be possible for shortening 


the time that will be needed for planning and preparation. 


12. A study group should get down to work out the details 
of the organisation and working of the Open University so as to 


ensure the establishment of an Open University at an early date. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EXAMINATION APPOINTED BY THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION, MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE, GOVT. OF 
INDIA (1970-71). 


Appointment of the Committee and Terms of Reference 


At the 35th meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, held at New Delhi on the 2nd and 3rd of May, 1970, 
most members expressed considerable concern about the malprac- 
tices, eruption of violence, etc., during the progress of our public 
examinations held in the different parts of the country. The 
Board, therefore, passed the following resolution which appears as 
resolution 12 in the minutes of the 35th meeting of the Board : 


“The Board requests the Chairman to set up a Com- 
mittee on Examinations which will examine the present 
situation and make recommendations to counteract 
malpractices and to give protection to invigilators and 
others concerned with examinations.” 


Pursuant to the above resolution, the Chairman of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education appointed a Committee as shown 
below for the purpose : 


Members of the Committee 
Chairman 
Union Education Minister 
Vice-Chairman 
Education Minister, Andhra Pradesh 


Members 
Education Minister, Bihar 
Education Minister, Assam 
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Chief Executive Councillor, Delhi 

Mr. A.E.T. Barrow 
Member-Secretary 

Prof. S.V.C. Aiya, Director, N.C.E.R.T. 


Meetings of the Committee 
The Committee held six meetings in all as follows : 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


Hl „The Committee elicited opinions from many persons connect- 
with education through a questionnaire. 


IN The Member-Secretary collected 
inations during the visit to the Unite 


First meeting — Delhi— 6th August, 1970. 

Second meeting—Srinagar—27th August, 1970. 
Third meeting—Pondicherry—26th October, 1970. 
Fourth meeting—Delhi—I1 4th November, 1970. 
Fifth meeting— Delhi—11th and 12th January 1971. 
Sixth meeting—Hyderabad - 31st May, 1971. 


relevant material on exa- 
d Kingdom in September- 


October, 1970. 


Major Recommendations 


A. Legislation 

ae The State and Central Governments should immediately take 

male measures to get amending legislation passed in the relevant 
Ws pertaining to the following matters :— 


(a) 


(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Ch 


CS 


g the Board/University to grant autonomous 
|-established institutions. 

Empowering the examining authorities to check students 
and prohibit those with weapons from entering the 
examination halls. 


Empowerin 
status to wel 


Making the assembly of persons within a certain distance 
from the examination hall a cognisable offence. 

Making the indulgence in malpractices by employees 
and authorities of the universities/boards a cognisable 


offence. 
mining authorities to take out risk 


ilators and examiners. 


r an invigilator or 
ognisable 


Empowering the exal 
insurance for the invig 


Making the assault on an examiner OF | 
other person connected with examination, a C 


offence. 
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B. Conduct of Examinations 


(a) 


(0) 


(c) 


(a) 


(e 


= 


(f) 


() 


Paper-setters should be appointed at least six months prior 
to the commencement of Public Examination and they 
should be given at least eight weeks to draft questions. 
The papers should be finalised at a meeting of the paper- 
setters. 


Where the number of candidates in public examination 
is very large, there should be decentralisation with 
separate examinations for each group of 10,000 school 
students or 1,000 college students. 


A Public Examination should be conducted in the institu- 
tion in which the students study. The majority of the 
invigilators and superintendents should be drawn from 
the institution concerned. 


Admission to the centre of a Public Examination should 
be through one main. entrance. Only bonafide candi- 
dates with identity cards should be admitted in the 
examination centre after thorough checking. 


Model answers should always be prepared and supplied. 
by the paper-setters. 


Copies of the question-papers set should be made avail- 
able to the teachers in the schools and colleges on the day 
of the examination but after it is over, so that the 
teachers could comment on the paper to the authorities 
quickly. 


The method of spot valuation at a central place to which 
all the examiners are called, should be adopted. 


The result should be declared subject-wise and furnished 
in the form of grades. The ‘raw’ marks given by the 
examiners should never be made available. 


Subject-wise passing should be introduced and the 
Public Examination certificate should be given on the 
candidates passing in the minimum number of subjects. 


The certificate issued by an examining authority should 
have two columns, viz. one giving the result of Public 
Examination and the other giving the result of the inter- 
nal assessment by teachers. 


For the awarding of prizes and scholarships to a candi- 
date who stands first in an examination or in a subject, 
a separate test should be conducted and admission to the 
same limited to those who secure the highest grade in 
the Public Examination. 


There should not be too many Public Examinations. 
There should be one at the end of the upper primary/ 
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middle school stage, another at the end of the secondary 
stage and the third at the first degree stage. All others 
should be internal assessments only. 


C. Use of Examination Results 


(a) Recruitment to the services should be made on the basis 
of tests/examinations conducted by the Public Service 
Commissions and the maximum age for appointment for 
clerical posts be reduced to 19 years. 

(b) Admission to colleges including professional colleges should 
be on the basis of an entrance test conducted specifi- 
cally for assessing the aptitude of a student for a 
particular course. Eligibility to appear at these tests 

S Should alone be determined by the results of the Public 


Examination. 


D. Budgeting for Education 


A In future, both the Central and State Governments should 
armark funds separately for guidance and studies and research on 
€Xaminations. 


E. Research 


ti There should be continued study ! 
ìons, both at the State and Central levels and in the boards/ 


Universities in a coordinated manner. Necessary funds for the 

Same should be provided on a priority basis. 

F. Novel Ideas 

E Novel ideas for the organisation and conduct of Public 

Xaminations should be encouraged. 

Malpractices adopted before the Commencement of the- 
xamination 

u) Pupils— 


and research on examina- 


(a) Trying to procure the expected or anticipated questions 


through various sources. 
(b) Writing out the answers on slips of pa 
questions. 


(c) Preparing the answers for anticipat 
tional sheets stealthily secured from 


centre. j 
(d) Keeping written slips of the expected anwes in their 
pockets, in their shoes, in geometry boxes, sleeves, etc. 


(e) Writing the answers on limbs, palms, thighs and other 
parts of the body- 


pers of the expected 


ed questions on addi- 
the examination 
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(f) Writing the answers on pads in an invisible script. 


(g) Conspiring with their friends to throw paper balls con- 
taining answers, shouting the answers from outside 
and arranging loudspeakers giving out answers. 


(z) Threatening the lives of invigilators. 


(i) Preparation to carry knives and daggers, chilli powder 
in their pockets with an intention to make use of in 


emergency. 


(j) Detaching the papers of the expected questions from the 


textbooks with an intention to carry them to the exami- 
nation hall. 


(k) Conspiring with the invigilators to assist them in the 
examination hall to the maximum extent. 


() Drawing maps, diagrams, writing formulas, technical 
words, etc., on walls and desks. 


(2) Teachers— 


(a) Teachers prepare the answers to the questions brought 
by the pupils and thus encourage them in malpractices. 


(b) They accept other types of presentations, promising the 
pupils to help them in the examination hall. 


(c) Teachers leak out question papers sometimes misguiding 
the pupils with an imaginary question paper. 


(d) Give hopes to the pupils that they would be the invigila- 
tors, thus violating many a time Official Secret Act. 


(e) Teachers take initiative to help their wards who are 
having special coaching under them by getting themselves 
appointed as invigilators, in that particular centre where 
his wards write the examination. 


(f) Teachers supply additional answer sheets to the pupils 
in excess with an intention to encourage them to write 
the answers at home. 


3. Parents— 


(a) Canvass the invigilators to help their children in the 
examination hall. 


(b) Encourage short cut methods in allowing their children 
to secure question papers both from reliable and unrelia- 


ble sources. 
(c) Try to find out the names of paper setters, invigilators, 


(2) 


Preventive Measures suggested fo: 
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examiners, etc., so as to help their children in the exami- 
nation and thus giving them a wrong lead for malprac- 


tices. 

Parents influence the persons at various levels of exami- 
nation. 

r minimising Malpractices 


at the Student Level 


(a) 
(0) 


2) 


(d) 


{e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


Teachers— 


(a) 


Proper precautions are to be taken to keep the question 


papers strictly confidential. 

heck of the pupils before they enter the 
ll and prevention of any written matter or 
jed into the halls. } 


A thorough ¢ 
examination hal 
manuscript to be carr! 
and supervision should prevail over the 
f additional sheets and roomwise accounts 
to be maintained. Additional 
over at a time and the students 
should note the subject and the Roll No. immediately. 
The Chief Superintendent should maintain a correct 
account of the additional sheets. 


Proper check 
distribution 0 
of additional sheets are 
sheets should be supplied 


If any written matter is detected on any part of the body, 
the pupils should be sent out of the examination hall 


besides suitable punishment to be inflicted later. 


Hundred yards around the examination centre should be 
enclosed as a prohibited area. Strict vigilance by the 


police is desirable. 


Wide publicity 
measures to be a 
found carrying knives, daggers, etc. 

Frequent shift of invigilators from room to room during 
the examination should be made. Proper care in the 
selection of invigilators is to be taken. Such of the 


invigilators who are found conspiring with the students 
should be severely dealt with. 


The school building should be got whitewashed before 
the commencement of the examination and students not 


allowed to enter the examination hall. 


should be given regarding drastic 
dopted in cases when the students are 


d to discourage undesirable 


Teachers should be advise! s 1 
he students while preparing for the 
methods adopted BY ! ‘id guide the students, but not 


ey cou. 


examination. Th y > 
tices in 


he examination. 
encourage malprac t 
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(6) Such of those invigilators, who are found violating” 
Official Secret Act, should be immediately reported to the 
District Education Officer by the Chief Superintendent 
and disciplinary action should be tezken against them, as 
an experimental measure. 


(c) Invigilators could also be appointed from persons other 
than the teaching community to facilitate judicious. 
supervision. 

Parents— 


(a) As the invigilators would be drawn from other depart- 
ment also, this could be prevented to some extent. 


(b) Parents should be advised to exercise careful supervision 
over the studies of their children, rather than adopt short 
cut methods in the eleventh hour. 


(c) This could be reduced to a greater extent by means of 
spot evaluation where there is very little scope for such 
malpractice. 


Malpractices practised during the Conduct of the Examina- 
tion 
(1) Copying from slips of paper. 
Copying from slips of textbooks. 
Copying from slips of neighbours’ answer books. 
Copying from slips of other sources. 


(2) Copying with the help of external agencies, such as 
teachers, peons, watermen, parents and through other 
‘ members engaged in the examination work. 


(3) Copying from paper balls received from outside. 


(4) Writing the answers received from outside agencies, such 
as loudspeakers, shoutings, etc. 


(5) Copying the objective type of answers by means of code 
language or gestures. 


(6) Writing the answer with the help of invigilators, teachers 
and Chief Superintendent. 


(7) Exchanging answer scripts with their friends. 


(8) Under the pretext of €asing oneself, the students look into 
the textbooks or Paper slips and gather information- 
Near the urinals boys meet each other and exchange the 
answers. 


| 
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Exchanging question papers on which answers are 
written. 


Sending the question paper out immediately after the 
distribution of question papers ; consequently answers are 
dictated by others from outside. 


Due to improper seating arrangements, the candidates 
being in close proximity to each other copying is 
unavoidable. 


The teacher writes the answers on the black board and 
the students copy them in toto. 


Mass copying is attempted with the help of teachers. 


Threatening the invigilators with dagger and knives both 
inside and outside the examination hall for purpose of 
copying. 

Connivance at the copying by the invigilator. 

Insertion of additional sheets on which answers are writ- 
ten at home. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF TEN NATIONAL 
SEMINARS ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(1963—1970) 

The National Seminars on elementary/primary education have 
discussed problems of primary education and made valuable 
recommendations for its improvement in the country. The first 
National Seminar was organised by the Ministry of Education in 
1961 and the tenth in 1970. A review of the deliberations of these 
seminars focus our attention on the following problems :— 
Problems 

1. Balwadis and their organization. 

2. Basic Pattern. 

3. Co-Education. 

4. Compulsory Primary Education Legislation. 

5. Curriculum Development. 

6. Educational Cess. 

7. Educational Expenditure. 

8. Girls’ Education. 

9. Headmasters. 

10. Local Bodies and Local Communities'and their Role. 
11. Mid-day Meals. 

12. Model Schools. 

13. Norms for Primary Schools. 

14. Part-time and Continuation Classes. 

15. Perspective Plan. 

16. Scheduled Castes and Backward {Classes4Education. 
17. School Health. 

18. School Complexes. 

19. School Building. 

20. School Improvement Programmes. 

21. School Library. 
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1. 


2. 
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22. Science Education. 

23. Supervisory Staff 

24. Teachers. 

25. Teacher Education. 

26. Text books. 

27. Wastage and stagnation. 

28. Work Experience. 
Recommendations 

Balwadis 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Education departments of the States may take up the 
n of granting recognition to the Balwadis parti- 
n the rural areas (Third Seminar, 1963). 


Training courses of short duration may be arranged 
for teachers working in Balwadis (Third Seminar, 


1963). 


Balwadis and cretches may be 
schools (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


questio 
cularly i 


attached to primary 


Basic Pattern 


(i) 


(iè) 


converted to the ‘basic 


All Primary Schools may be 
Fifth Seminar, 


pattern during the Fourth Five Year Plan ( 


1965). 
Basic Schools should be strengthened (Sixth Seminar, 


1966). 


Co-education 


(2) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


Public opinion may be created for co-education (Fifth 


Seminar, 1965). 

Provision for sanitary blocks for girls should be made in 
all co-educational schools (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 
Provision for the appointment of school mothers may be 
made where possible (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


4. . . 
Compulsory Primary Education Legislation 


een 
Sixth 


S. 


In 


enacted, it should be done wit 
Seminar, 1966). 


Curriculum Development 


t) 


r compulsory education has not 


States where legislation fo t 
hout delay (Fifth Seminar, 1965, 


Suitable machinery for curriculum development may be 
set up in all the States (Ninth Seminar, 1969). 
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(ii) The tendency of giving predominance to university 
teachers in the preparation of curriculum may be suhsti- 
tuted by giving major role to working teachers of the 
schools (Ninth Seminar, 1969) 


(it) In-service and pre-service training courses may be orga- 
nized to acquaint the teachers with the changes in curri- 
culum from time to time (Ninth Seminar, 1969). 


Educational Cess 


(2) Some kind of educational cess is necessary (Fifth Seminar 
65). 


(ii) Village communities may be authorised to levy taxes 
(First Seminar, 1961). 


Expenditure 


(i) At least 20% to 25% of the State revenues should be allo- 
cated for education (Fifth Seminar, 1965). 


(ii) Atleast 50% of the allocated budget for education should 
be spent on elementary education (Fifth Seminar, 1965, 
Sixth Seminar, 1966) 


(vt) Funds available for elementary education may not be 


diverted to any other field of education (Ninth Seminar, 
1969). 


(iv) Local bodies should explore the sources of revenues fully 
for primary education (Tenth Seminar, 1970). 


Giris’ Education 


(i) Stipends and scholarships may be given to girls for atten- 
dance (Fifth Seminar, 1965). 


(ti) Emphasis may be laid on supply of free text books and 
uniforms to the girl students (Seventh Seminar, 
1967). 


(iii) Children of the poor families may be encouraged to do 
craft work, etc., for making some earning (Seventh Semi- 
nar, 1967). 


(tv) Qualified women teachers may be appointed (Seventh 
Seminar, 1967) 


(v) Provision for Sanitary blocks for girls should be made in 
all co-educational schools (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


(vi) Provision for part-time and continuation education may 
be made for girls (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


(vii) 


(viii) 
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The importance of girls education should be emphasized 
through radio talks, feature films, and other audio-visual 
means in areas where large number of girls are not 
attending schools (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


The curriculum for girls should be such as would 
fit them for various walks in life (Seventh Seminar, 


1967). 


9. Headmasters 


om As far as possible the headmasters of middle schools should be 
rained graduates with experience of teaching in primary schools 
(Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


10. Local Bodies and Local Communities 


lı. 


12. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


The local bodies should explore the sources of revenue 
fully for primary education (Tenth Seminar, 1970). 


Village communities may be associated with the task of 


constructing school buildings (First Seminar, 1961, 
Second Seminar, 1962, Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


Village communities may be approached for providing 
land for school gardens and play-grounds (Second 
Seminar, 1962). 

Community support may be secured for providing school 
uniforms, meals, text books, writing materials, water 
facilities and school equipment (Second Seminar, 1962, 
Fifth Seminar, 1965). 

School betterment programmes through public co- 
operation may be started in all States (Ninth Seminar, 
1969). 


Mid.Day Meals 


t) 


(i) 


School help programmes especially mid-day meals may 
be made as an integral part of each school programme 


(Sixth Seminar, 1966). 
School feeding progra 
institutions and product 
rials like ‘Balahar’ may be un 
(Ninth Seminar, 1967). 


mme may be started in all the 
ion of indigenous nutrition mate- 
dertaken ona regular basis 


Model Schools 


(2) 
(ii) 


Efforts may be made to develop some selected schools in 
each State as models (Sixth Seminar, 1966). 
hould have a demonstration school in 
urposive attempts at all round develop- 
Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


Each Inspector s 
his area where p 
ment may be made ( 
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13. Norms for Primary Schools 


Norms about the requirements of primary and middle 
schools should be prepared by the Ministry of Education on all 
India basis and States may adopt these norms with suitable 
modifications (Fourth Seminar, 1964). 


14. Part-Time and Continuation Classes 

Provision for part-time and continuation classes may be made 
for girls (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 
15. Perspective Plan 


State departments should prepare plans for their respective 
areas (Second Seminar 1962, Third Seminar, 1963). 


16. School Building Corporation 


School Building Corporation may be set up (Fourth Seminar, 
1964, Sixth Seminar, 1966). 


17. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Education 


(i) Attempts may be intensified for meeting the needs of 
weaker sections of the community viz., Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes (Fourth Seminar 1964, Ninth 
Seminar, 1969). 


(ti) Tribal Children may be taught through the medium 
of their mother tongue as far as possible (Seventh Semi- 
nar, 1967). 
+ (iii) Establishment of residential schools in these areas may be 
encouraged (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


(iv) A higher rate of per capita expenditure should be incurr- 
ed on their education (Sixth Seminar, 1666). 


(v) Tribal languages/dialects may be given due place in the 
syllabi (Sixth Seminar, 1966). 


(vi) Special incentives like stipends, scholarships may be given: 
to enrol more students of tribal people (Fifth Seminar, 
1965, Seventh Seminar, 1967). 

(vit) Special allowance may be given to teachers working in 
the tribal areas (Fifth Seminar 1965, Seventh Seminar 
1967). 

(viii) Tribal teachers may be appointed wherever available 
(Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


(iz) Educational qualifications for such teachers may be relax- 
ed (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


(x) Work-load of the inspectors of these areas may be reduced 
(Seventh Seminar, 1967). 
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18. School Health 
A survey of programmes for school health education as current 


1n various States may be undertaken by the Ministry of Ed 
ki Ministry Education 
and Youth Services (Ninth Seminar, 1969) 


19. School Complexes 


(i) School complexes should be developed (Seventh Seminar, 
1967, Ninth Seminar, 1969). 
(ii) School complex may be tried as a pilot project (Eighth 
Seminar, 1968). 
20. School Improvement Programmes 


b School better programmes through public cooperation may 
€ started in all States (Ninth Seminar, 1969). 
21. School Library 


Seat Provision for a library ma 
€minar, 1966). 


y be made in each school (Sixth 


22. Science Education 
(i) Elements of science should be taught from the very first 
year (Sixth Seminar, 1966). 
(ii) The provision of a science room for each primary s 
should be made (Sixth Seminar, 1966). 


made available to each 
(Sixth 


chool 


(tii) A minimum of Rs. 500 be 
school for the purchase of equipment of science 


Seminar, 1966). 

(iv) A phased programme 
to each school may be underta 
1967). 

w) N.G.E.R.T. may be reque 
the schools to meet their ne 
(Ninth Seminar, 1969). 

(vi) Science Workshops may be esta; 
to manufacture these kits for their sc 
1969). 


st Supervision/Inspection Staff 


of supply of minimum equipment 
ken (Seventh Seminar, 


sted to provide its science kits to 
eds of science equipment 


tablished in all the States 
hools (Ninth Seminar, 


(i) Seminars for inspecting staff may be arranged (Fourth. 
Seminar, 1964). 


(ii) Supervisory facilities may be improved (Fifth Seminar, 
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(iii) 


(v) 


(w) 


(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 

(iz) 

(x) 

(at) 


(zii) 


(xiii) 


Workload of inspectors may be reduced (Fifth Seminar, 
1965). 


The inspectors of school should not be entrusted with 
more than 40—50 schools with a ceiling of 200 teachers 
(Eighth Seminar, 1968, Ninth Seminar, 1969). 


All the schools should be inspected at least once a year 
followed by at least one more improvement visit (Eighth 
Seminar, 1968). 


The inspectors of schools should follow modern practices 
of supervision (Eighth Seminar, 1968). 


The inspector of schools should issue materials and guide 
books for teachers (Eighth Seminar, 1968). 


The inspector should conduct in-service courses (Eighth 
Seminar, 1968). 


Inspector of schools should be a trained person (Eighth 
Seminar, 1968). 


Each inspector should undergo an induction course of 4 
weeks duration (Eighth Seminar, 1968). 


At least 3% of the total expenditure on education 


should be spent on inspection and direction (Ninth Semi- 
nar, 1969). 


Panel inspection should be attempted to as large an 
extent as possible (Ninth Seminar, 1969). 


Programme of close supervision of schools should be 


instituted to provide guidance to teachers (Tenth Semi- 
nar, 1970). 


24. Teachers 


(a) 
(à) 


(ii) 


(liii) 


(iv) 


Teacher Training 


Training facilities for teachers may be expanded and the 
backlog of untrained teachers may be cleared by 


training them (Fourth Seminar, 1964, Sixth Seminar, 
1966). 


The topic of community development should be introduc- 
ed in the syllabus of teacher training institutions (Third 
Seminar, 1963, Fourth Seminar, 1964). 


Correspondence courses for training of teachers may be 
introduced (Fourth Seminar, 1964, Sixth Seminar, 1966,) 
Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


Programmes of the State Institutes of Education may be 
developed (Fourth Seminar, 1964, Seventh Seminar, 
1967). 


(x) 
(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 
(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


(xvii) 


(xviii) 


(xix) 
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The training courses should not be less than two years’ 
duration (Sixth Seminar 1966, Seventh Seminar 1967, 


Eighth Seminar 1968). 

The quality of training institutions may be improved 
(Fourth Seminar, 1964). 

Candidates securing 50% or more marks at the matricula- 
tion level should be attracted to the training colleges. 
Relaxation should be made for women, Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes and backward and remote areas 
(Ninth Seminar, 1969). 

The trainees may be given a stipend of Rs. 40 per month 
(Seventh Seminar, 1967). 

Minimum qualification for admission to the training 
institutions should be matric or its equivalent (Seventh 
Seminar, 1967, Eighth Seminar, 1968). 

The optimum number of trainees in any training insti- 
tution should be 200 (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 

The programme of practice teaching in the training 
schools should be reoriented so as to meet the emerging 
needs of primary schools (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 
Comprehensive training colleges may be started as pilot 
projects (Seventh Seminar, 1969). 

The training colleges should undertake extension work 
in the primary schools in the neighbourhood (Seventh 
Seminar, 1967). 

The teacher training 
to the concept of work ex 
Seminar, 1967)- 
Universities should b 
Seminar, 1968). 


institutes should introduce trainees 
perience thoroughly (Seventh 


e associated with S.I.E.’s (Eighth 


State Institute of Education and N.C.E.R.T. should 


prepare suitable literature on teacher education (Eighth 


Seminar, 1968). 


Alumni Associations may be formed (Eighth Seminar, 


1968). 


Training colleges s 
with schools in the n 
1968). 


hould establish closer relationships 
eighbourhood (Eighth Seminar, 


S.LE.’s should organize correspondence courses in teacher 
training to clear the packlog of untrained teachers 
(Eighth Seminar, 1968)- 
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(zx) 


(vii) 


(4) 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


S.I.E.’s should bring out modified versions of curricular 
development by N.C.E.R.T. (Eighth Seminar, 1968). 


In-Service Education 


The Ministry of Education should introduce a centrally 


sponsored scheme for establishing an institutional orga- 
nization for providing in-service training (Second Semi- 
nar, 1962). 


Advance increments may be given to teachers for 
acquiring additional qualifications (Eighth Seminar, 
1968). 


Suitable in-service training courses should be developed 


to improve the competency of teachers (Tenth Seminar, 
1970). 


Facilities to Teachers 


Quarters should be provided to teachers in the rural areas 
(Fifth Seminar, 1965). 


House rent allowance should be given to teachers in lieu 
of quarters (First Seminar, 1961). 


As far as possible husband and wife fmay be posted at the 
same station (First Seminar, 1961). 


Emolument of teachers may be increased (Fourth Seminar 
1964, Fifth Seminar, 1965). 


Improvements in the salary scale of teachers and head- 
masters as recommended by the Education Commission 
may be made (Seventh Seminar, 1967), 


Teachers may not be overburdened with odd jobs 
(Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


Advance increments may be given to teachers for 
acquiring additional qualification (Eighth Seminar, 
1968). 


Women Teachers 


Quarters should be constructed for women teachers 
(Second Seminar, 1962, Fifth Seminar, 1965, Seventh 
Seminar, 1967). 


Women teachers may be provided orientation training 
in the rural areas in community development (Third 
Seminar, 1963). 


Preparation of women teachers may be accelerated 
(Fourth Seminar, 1964). 


(iv) 
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Women teachers posted to remote areas may be given 
special allowances (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


25. Teacher Educators 


G) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


Two courses of one month duration each may be organiz- 
ed for teacher educators during vacations (Third Semi- 
nar, 1963). 

Seminars of three days’ duration for Principals of Training 
College may be organized in the middle of the Session 
(Third Seminar, 1963). 

Teacher educators working in primary training institu- 
tions should be given a better status (Seventh Seminar, 
1967). 

Emphasis may be laid on appointing teacher educators 
with a minimum qualification of a Master’s degree 
(Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


26. Text Books 


() 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


Text books may be nationalised in each state (Seventh 
Seminar, 1967). 

Various text books developed by the N.C.E.R.T. should 
be adopted or adapted by various States (Eighth Seminar, 
1968). 

Printing of text books should be given to Text Books 


Bureaus established by State governments and the staff 
of S.1.E.’s be associated with it (Seventh Seminar, 1967, 


Eighth Seminar, 1968). 


Teachers should be given incentives tó write supplemen- 
tary and colateral reading materials in all subjects (Eighth 


Seminar, 1968). 


27. Wastage and Stagnation 


(2) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 


Efforts may be made to reduce wastage and stagnation 
in elementary schools (Sixth Seminar, 1966). 


Improvement in equipment may be made for arresting 
wastage and stagnation (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 

Grades I to II may be treated as one ungraded unit 
(Seventh Seminar, 1967). 

School complexes should be formed (Seventh Seminar, 
1967). 

Beautification of the school should be done for arresting 
wastage (Seventh Seminar, 1967). 


Pilot Projects for reducing wastage and stagnation may 
be started in all the States (Ninth Seminar, 1969). 
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(vii) Mid-day meals, supply of free text books, uniforms and 
stationery may be Provided to children as incentives for 
enrolment and retention (Ninth Seminar, 1969). 


28. Work-Experience 
(i) Work-experience programmes 


attached to the industries 


the neighbourhood of the 
1967). 


(îi) Steps should be taken fo: 


may be oriented and 
and crafts available in 
school (Seventh Seminar, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
SEMINAR ON MASS MEDIA IN EDUCATION 
(March 23rd to 25th 1971) 


Sponsoring Authorities 


i The Union Ministry of Education, Social Welfare and Cul- 
S at the national level and through the National Council of 
ducational Research and Training organised a three-day Seminar 
on the use of mass media in education. This Seminar was part 
of the programmes initiated by the Government of India in connec- 
ton with the International Education Year (1971) organised by 

NESCO. The Ministry of Education, Social Welfare and 
Culture constituted a high level Steering Committee to chalk out 
the programme of the Seminar and to designate areas and themes. 
or discussion in various sessions. 


Participants 
The Steering Committee comprised : 


l. Shri L.P. Tiwari, Director, 
Indian Institute of Mass Communication, New Delhi. 


2. Shri Mahmood Ali, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Education, Social Welfare and Culture, 
Govt. of India, New Delhi. 
3. Shri S.L. Ahluwalia (Member Secretary), 
Head, Department of Teaching Aids, 
N.G.E.R.T., New Delhi. 
participated in this Seminar fwere Media 


Specialists, Communicators, Educationists, T. V. and Radio 
Toadcasters, Unesco Experts, and Media Consultants from the 
.S.A., Officers of the British Council and various Ministries of 

the Government of India, State Governments and the N.C.E.R.T. 


and officials from U.S A.I.D. 


Objectives of the Seminar 
The objectives of the Seminar were :— 


l. To highlight and discuss current practices, problems 
and future possibilities in the purposeful and effective 


Among those who 
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1430 


utilisation of mass media in different aspects of School 
Education. 


To analyse the specific functions and contributions of 
different mass media in different aspects of School 
Education. 


To highlight basic points that may lead toa plan of 
future development of mass media in education during 
the seventies. 


‘Major Conclusions and Recommendations—A Summary 


1. 


In developing the mass media, the ‘Systems Approach’ 
should be adopted. This involves defining the needs 
and goals in relation to the mass media, formulating 
measurable objectives, structuring the framework of 
action with distinct priorities and inputs. 


Modern Instructional Technology should be developed 
alongwith indigenous local experiments and innovations 
that vitalise the teaching-learning process, 


Multi-media approach in instruction should be adopted, 
keeping in view the needs of different types of students 
and relating these to the environment, 


Extensive use of books, periodicals, illustrated materials 
and allied print media should be made. 


The ‘OPEN SCHOOL provides the most welcome multi- 
media system for spreading the benefits of educational 
technology in our villages. Low output transmitting 
stations directed towards particular regions and low-cost 
receivers would be of great help. 


Educational authorities should take more interest in 
Educational Broadcasts, both through sound radio and 
through T.V. It should be the responsibility of the 
Directorates of Education and Universities to plan and 
produce programmes with the technical assistance of the 
All India Radio. 


New curricula to suit the needs of Instructional Tele- 
vision should be developed. The Television Programmes 
should not imitate the classroom situations but they 
should cover those areas of the curriculum in which they 


are most effective. The Television Programmes should 
be adequately pre-tested. 


This is realised that the use of Radio and T.V. consti- 
tutes the essential ingredients of educational technology- 
These media should be utilised to the fullest extent for 


10. 


1l. 


12. 


13. 


14 
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developing effectiveness of education of all kinds at all 
levels 


The language laboratories are very effective in the 
teaching of languages. It is advocated that cheaper 
versions of these should be developed. In the case of 
villages, a transistorised tape-player can be thought of. 
It is realised that language instruction with technologi- 
cal bias is essentially an integrated approach where soft- 
wag and hardware are integrated intimately with each 
other. 


Suitable courses emphasizing the utilisation of school 
broadcast and instructional television should be develop- 


ed in all Training Colleges in India. 


Films should be properly selected according to the needs 
and objectives. Teachers manuals and students work- 
books to go with films and other media should be 
progressively developed. Adequate and increased utili- 
sation of films will lead to production of indigenous films. 
Greater emphasis on teacher training in the effective 
use of films in classroom should be given. 

should co-operate in the 
Introduction of 
f films in 


Public and private sectors 
production and distribution of films. 
Super-8 films will lower the cost of utilisation o 


instruction. 


Itis recommended that Centres of Advanced Study in 


Educational Technology should be established in various 
regions. These may be located in Universities, National 
Council of Educational Research & Training, Regional 
Colleges or elsewhere, wherever these would be really 


efficient and effective. 

It is recommended that a Standing Committee, at the 
central level with the full involvement of N.G.E.R.T., be 
set up to go into various aspects of production, distribution 
and utilisation of educational films and other aspects of 
mass media. f this Committee should 
be to fix priorities in production of films, securing 
cooperation of a wi experts, administrators, 
teachers and students, pre-testing and evaluation of films, 
standardisation of hard and software and laying down 


standards of production, etc. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF NATIONAL WRITERS” 
WORKSHOP ON PRODUCTION OF READING 
MATERIALS FOR NEW LITERATES 


(April 23rd to 26th 1971) 


Objectives of the Workshop 

(è) To review the present position regarding the literature: 
available for new literates and to suggest the criteria to- 
assess their suitability, 


(ii) To Suggest subject areas in which materials would be- 
needed for adult literacy programmes in the country. 


(tt) To evolve guidelines for the Preparation of reading: 


materials for new-literates in the field of adult literacy 
and adult education. 


(iw) To consider the reading needs of the farmers made literate- 


under the programme of Farmers’ Training and Func- 
tional Literacy. 


(v) To Suggest ways and means 
Materials for new-literates both i 
selective approach. 


for producing reading 
n the mass approach and. 


Participants 


The following Categories of Participants were invited ;— 

(è) Writers, preferably those who have published literature 
for new-literates. 

(ii) Persons who have 


field experience in the adult lit c 
and adult education. ei 


(iii) Educational Aministrators, 


atio OIS, Connected with production, 
publication and distribution of literature, especially- 
materials for new-literates, 
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As the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare and also 
the Directorate of Adult Education were keen that the experts in 
.the field should get an opportunity of attending the National Work- 
shop and of giving their expert advice in the subject, the Secreta- 
ries of the Departments of Education and other concerned Depart- 
‘ments in the States, the members of the National Board of Adult 
Education, the heads of the Voluntary Agencies working in the 
field of adult education and other knowledgeable persons in the 
‘field and a few literary institutions like the Sahitya Akademi and 
National Book Trust were approached for suggesting the names 
of such experts with their addresses so that they could be invited 
to attend this Workshop. 


About seventy-five persons were invited to attend the work- 
shop along with the officials of the Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare (Adult Education Division), Ministry of Agriculture, 
Community Development and Co-operation, Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, the Directorate of Adult Education, Plan- 
ning Commission, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Sahitya 
Akademi, National Book Trust, Indian Adult Education Association 
and International Organisations, such as UNESCO, FAO and 
UNDP. 

In all sixty seven experts and other invitees participated in 
the Workshop. Different States of the country were represented 
by 37 experts besides the officials of the Central Ministries and other 
organizations However, a few states like Jammu & Kashmir, 
Punjab and Orissa went unrepresented. Representatives of the 
International Organisations, namely, UNESCO and FAO also 
actively participated in the Workshop. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORKSHOP 


I. Present Position regarding available Literature 


l. The Workshop recommended that vigorous programmes 
of production of Reading Materials for new-literates and 
new reading public should be launched by the Central 
and the State Governments and by the other agencies 
working in the field of Adult Literacy and Adult Educa- 
tion to make up the inadequacy of such reading materials, 
both in quality and quantity, which exists at present. 


2. The Workshop stressed that this programme should not 
only concentrate on new literates but also on other per- 
sons having limited reading abilities. The reading 
materials should be prepared in such away to suit the 
aspirations of separate groups, such as farmers, industrial 
workers, women and tribals and also to cater to their day- 


to-day needs. 


3. The Workshop agre 
diversified in order to ca 


ed that reading materials should be 
ter to the different types of 
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II. 


potential readers coming out from both the approaches to 
Adult Literacy, namely, the “mass” and the “‘selective 
approaches. Preparation of materials for both these types- 
would be different. In selective work-oriented approach, 
the reading material should impart more knowledge and 
skills to the readers, which would enable them to do their 
jobs hetter. 


Feeling that there was need for giving orientation to the 
writers and subject matter specialists for this specialised 
job of production of reading materials for new literates, 
the workshop recommended that seminars, conferences: 
and workshops for these personnel should be organized 
regularly both at the Central and the State levels. The 
workshop indicated that the criteria for assessing the 
suitability of reading materials may be following :— 


(a) Reading ability of the new-literates to comprehend 
the materials ; and 


(b) The readability of the materials. 


Under readability of the materials, following aspects should 


be taken into consideration to make the materials ‘“‘living’” 
literature :— 


(t) Difficulty of the subject matter. 

(ii) Greater use of the spoken and familiar language. 
(iii) The style and the type of the materials. 

(tv) Local context. 


(w) Relation to the current needs of the readers and current 


topics of their interest. 


Determination of the Subject Areas 


1. 


Feeling the need for research in this field in order to de- 
termine different subject areas in which material of 
Suitable quality were not available in adequate quan- 
tities at present, the workshop recommended that surveys 
of existing literature in different languages and in diffe- 
rent states should be taken up and comprehensive 
language-wise catalogues and bibliographies of such lite- 
rature should be compiled immediately. 

The Workshop was of the 
could do valuable work 
bibliographies and also in 
organising training and pro 


opinion that the universities. 
in this field of compiling the 
conducting relevant research, 
duction of materials, 

The Workshop stressed that 


the comprehensive research 
needed on different aspects of 


the problems of preparation. 
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and production of reading materials should be taken by 
the Directorate of Adult Education either by itself or 
with the help of other agencies. 


III. Guidelines for Preparation of Reading Materials 


ie 


A The Workshop stres x 
pectcach to the preparation of materia 
Onsist of a subject matter 


The Workshop was strongly of the view that the writer 
his potential readers, 


should have intimate knowledge of 
their ways of life and expression, and their problems.. 


The Workshop, therefore, recommended that, as far as 

possible the writing of literature for new-literates should 

be enstrusted to the local writers who have enough oppor- 

tunities for direct contact with their audience. 

supplied with the necessary 

research findings in the field of reading materials for 

new-literates and be provided with guidelines, based on 

these research findings for preparing the new materials. 

The broad principles, on which these guidelines may be 

based were :— 

(a) The occasion fo 
programmes. 

(b) Socio-cultural background of the potential reader, 
his problems and his needs and interests. 


(c) The subject matter 

(d) The principles of the art of simple writing. 

The Workshop considered the following three ways of 

bringing out literature for new literates :— 

(a) Rewriting of the existing reading materials to make 
them still simpler. 


(b) Preparing fresh reading materia 
are them. 


The writers should be 


r writing and the objectives of the 


ls by a team. 


(c) Commissioning writers to prep: 
sed that there should be team work 
ls and such teams should 


specialist, a writer, an artist, an adult 
e abilities were combined 


PEGs and an editor. If two oF mort 
n one person, there should be no bar to utilising the services of such 


a person, 


<d 


The Workshop recommended that the existing organisa- 
tions responsible for the preparations production, evalua- 
of the material should be 


tion and distribution 
es be formed. It also stressed 
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skills and also with due consideration for the words and 


the expressions commonly used and understood 
by them. 


of the reading needs and interests, and also the occupa- 
tional needs of the readers. It was also suggested that 


the studies so far conducted in the field should also be 
utilised for the Purpose. 


As regards the guidelines to the authors, the Workshop 


Stressed that the main Principles, on which such guide- 
lines should be based were that 


(i) The author should know his audience, $ 
(ii) He should have a purpose for his writing, and 


(iii) He should adopt a suitable style and have the sub- 
ject matter as would be very much needed by the 
readers. The materials produced by him should be 


graded keeping in view the readability of the 
materials, 


IV. Functional Literacy Materials 


1, 


As regards the Functional Literacy Programme under the 
Project of Farmers’ Training and Functional Literacy, 
the Workshop recommended that as a new-literate 
graduated under the functional literacy 


and should be Prepared should be broadened with due 
emphasis on agriculture, especially the High Yielding 


Regarding the text books and other materials needed for 
functional literacy, the Workshop recommended that 
according to the new concept of the work-oriented 
functional literacy, Separate first books should be prepared 
for different specified groups, such as farmers, industrial 
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workers, women, etc., and as regards other materials, they 
should be deversified as wide as possible according to the 
needs of each group. 1 


3; As far as Farmers were concerned, the books for the func- 
tional literacy programme should deal with the following 
three aspects of their life : 


(a) Land and its use for increasing agricultural produc- 
tion, 

(b) Civic and political education for making them aware 
of their obligations and rights, and 


(c) The social changes that would be necessary to enable 
them to accept and adopt the new practices in 
modern agriculture. 


4. Regarding curriculum for Functional Literacy Program- 
mes the Workshop recommended that a problem-oriented 
curriculum should form the basis for the preparation of 
the instructional and the reading materials. It should be 
drawn up on the basis of the kind of knowledge and skills 
which should be transferred to the reader so that the 
technology and the scientific knowledge were passed on 


to them. 


_In order to ensure the vertical upgrading and horizontal ex- 
Pansion of the knowledge and the skills of the farmers, the other 
Aspects of the curriculum, such as its socio-cultural and spiritual 
content should be taken care of by integrating it with the technical 
Nowledge to be imparted in the instructional and the reading 
materials. 


5. The Workshop also stressed that along with the problem- 
oriented curriculum, the provision of adequate motiva- 
tion should be one of the basic foundations of prepara- 
tion of materials Motivation should be provided by 
using the commonly occurring and properly understood 
words and expressions, and the contents suited to the 
needs, not only economic but also social, cultural, civic 


and spiritual of the learners. 

6. Regarding preparation of literacy (teaching) materials 
aiming at raising the technical skills and the productivity 
of the farmers in the High Yielding Varieties Programme, 
the Workshop accepted the scheme for the preparation 
of Problem-Centred Teaching Materials for Functional 
Literacy, with special emphasis on— = 

(i) The formulation of teams for preparing them 
(ii) The evaluation and testing of such materials prior to 
their use on a wide scale. 
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The Workshop felt that this, though a highly demanding 
scheme, was a new systematic and scientific approach to the prepa- 
ration of functional literacy materials. 


As it was a new approach, the Workshop recommended that the: 
scheme might be tried in the beginning as an experiment at two or 
three places on the pilot basis in order to find out its suitability 
for being multiplied in the whole country. 


7. The Workshop also recommended that a Standing 
Advisory Committee might be formed (if necessary) to: 
advise the Directorate of Adult Education in the finalisa- 


tion of the Functional Literacy teaching materials. In 
forming such a committee, the regional differences, the 
different grouping patterns, and the agencies and the 
institutions working in the field of Adult Education like 
the universities and the other voluntary agencies should 
be given due representation. 


8. The Workshop felt that before the scheme was taken up 
on a large scale, scientific evaluation of the Pilot Project 
Was necessary to have feed-back for the improvement of 
the scheme. In such an evaluation, some independent 


agencies should be involved to work in close collaboration 
with the implementing agencies. 


9. The Workshop stressed that under this new scheme for 
production of teaching materials for functional literacy, 


10. The Workshop was of the opinion that there was a neces- 
sity of bringing out for the new-literate readers big 


reference books like encyclopaedias having different 
subjects covered in them, 


Ike In order 


Vv. Scheme of Prize Competitions for Books for New- 
Literates 


l. As regards the schemes of 


VI. 


Scheme for Development of L 
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It also recommended that a review committee be appoint- 
ed to study the present prize scheme at the Centre in 
order to review the impact of the reading materials pro- 


duced under the scheme so far. 


To suggest different ways and means for producing 
reading materials for new literates, the Workshop reviewed 

the scheme of Prize Competitions for books for new-literates. 
organized every year by the Ministry of Education and 

Social Welfare, Government of India and recommended 

that with a view to increasing its effectiveness, it was 

necessary to examine the scheme and modify it in the 

light of the following comments :— 

(a) Wide publicity should be given to the scheme. 


(b) The States and the Social Education Organisations 
in different parts of the country should be actively 
involved in the scheme to make it a success ; 


(c) The system and the criteria for reviewing the prize 
entries should be scientifically modified to adjudge 
separately the efforts of the writer, the publisher and 

the artist in bringing out the books. 


(d) Weightages for different aspects of book preparation 


should be separately determined for the printed mate- 


rial and for the manuscript. 
(e) The competition, though centralised at present, 
should be regionalised. 
he reviewers’ fees should be 
cheme more attractive to the 
matic and scientific to the 


(f) The prize money and t 
increased to make the s 
writers and more syste 
reviewers ; 

(g) There should be a preliminary screening of 
the entries received before sending them to 
the respective reviewers and there should be field 
testing of such selected entries, along with the 
reviewers’ estimates and comments on them. 


red by the reviewers on such 


(hk) The comments offe 3 su 
e writers for use in im- 


entries should be open to th 


proving their future writings. 


iterature for New. Lite- 


rates 


Ilg 


The Workshop considered the scheme for Development of 
Literature for New-Literates as presented by the Direc- 
torate of Adult Education an approved the scheme in 
general. The Workshop recommended the extension of the 
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scope of the scheme to include not only the new-literates 
but also the other types of persons having limited reading 
abilities. It gave priority to those items of the scheme, 
Such as training of new writers, production. of model 
prototype materials, and the research necessary in the 


field, 


The Workshop also accepted the idea of commissioning 
the established writers for Preparing and translating the 


model books and of research agencies for undertaking 
different research projects. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ALL INDIA CONFERENCE 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND APTITUDE TESTING 
(New Delhi, June 2nd and 3rd 1971) 


Organization of the Conference 


b The conference was convened by the N.C.E.R.T. in colla- 
ieee with the Director General, Employment and Training, 
ih hi. It was attended by five Directors of Public Instructions or 
cir representatives from Chandigarh, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh 
aad Mysore. Nine State Directors of Employment or their repre- 
€ntatives, fourteen Heads of State Bureaus of Educational and 
ti Ocational Guidance or their representatives, seven State Voca- 
ional Guidance Officers or their Representatives, ten officers from 
irectorate General of Employment and Training, Ministry of 
abour, Employment and Rehabilitation, New Delhi and eight 
pilicers from the Department of Educational Psychology and 
Oundations of Education, National Institute of Education, 


‘CE.R.T., New Delhi. 


I. Collaboration in the matter of providing Vocational 
Guidance 


\ 
The following recommendations were made :— 


l. The participants were of the opinion that inadequately 
trained guidance officers in the employment exchanges 
and inadequately trained part-time guidance workers 

s could not make any appreciable contribution 

They also felt that there was 

tion in the training of guidance 

workers at various levels, viz., career masters, counsellors 
and vocational guidance officers. The N.C.E.R.T. and 
the Central Institute for Research and Training in 

Employment Service should collaborate in the training 

of counsellors and vocational guidance officers. 


2. The responsibility 
mation literature s 
agencies, including the | 
National Employment Service. 
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in school 
to guidance programmes. 
a great scope for collabora 


for bringing. out occupational infor- 
hould be shared among the various 
career study centres of the 
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Guidance tools should be prepared for the proper assess- 
ment of persons seeking guidance, and collaboration 
among various agencies in the development of aptitude 
and other tests should be promoted. 


Cumulative records from schools and assessment reports 
from guidance agencies should be made available to 
employment exchanges when school leavers report for 
registration at employment exchange. 


For the success of the vocational guidance programme— 
(a) The confidence of the people should be wou. 


(b) Publicity should be sought for the programme 


through mass media, such as radio, television and 
the press. 


(c) If testing is done, it should be done properly. 


Industries should also be involved in the collaborative 
effort for providing vocational guidance, and employers 


should be educated to appreciate the importance of 
vocational guidance and selection. 


II. A Minimum Guidance Programme for Schools 


The following recommendations wi 


ere made regarding the 


minimum guidance programme for schools :— 


t) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 


TII. Pilot Project for Stren 


There should be determined efforts to carry out the 
programme of guidance in schools. 


Headmasters should be properly oriented 


towards 
guidance. 


Emphasis should be laid on the proper maintenance of 
the cumulative record cards. 


Provision for a case conference should be made in the 
Suggested minimum guidance programme, 


More administrative control by the State Guidance 
Bureau over counsellors and career masters is needed. 


gthening Guidance and Career 


Advisory Services for Students at the School 
Suggestions 


The followin 
project :— 


S suggestions were given regarding this pilot 
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l. The District Guidance Officers participating im the 
project should meet to discuss the programme to be 
undertaken and make necessary preparations for launch- 
ing it and evaluating it. The meeting may be convened 
by some central agency as early as possible. 


2. The scheme should be put under the control of the State 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance for 
supervision and technical advice. 


3. The career masters for the schools covered in the 
project should be trained for dissemination of occupa- 
tional and educational information by the SBEVG or 
extension centre in a training college. 


4. Teachers should be trained in the administration and 
scoring of psychological group tests, especially the intel- 
ligence and aptitude tests as career masters are not 
trained to undertake this responsibility, nor should they 
have the time. 

5. Test construction work should be the responsibility of 
institutions, state or central, which have the necessary 
resources and competence in the area. 


6. NCERT’s prototype material may be quite useful for the 
programme. 

7. The free audio-visual material available with the Central 
Film Library of the Department of Teaching Aids of 
NCERT, the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
and the Ministry of Industrial Development, may be 
used for guidance purposes. 

8. Career masters may work in employment exchange for 
three or four months so that they may get a sufficient 
background for their work of imparting occupational 
information. 

9. District Guidance Committee comprising employers, 
teachers, parents and V.G.O.’s should be formed. 


10. Incentives need to be introduced to get good work from 
guidance personnel. The career masters must get some 
allowance. 

IV. Prototype Literature and Techniques in Developing Self 
Understanding and Imparting Information from 
Planning Careers and Courses for Middle and Higher 
Secondary Schools 


Suggestion 


Prototype material may be published by the N.G.E.R.T., and 


may be priced. 
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V. Collaboration in the Development of the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery : 


The following recommendations were 


adaptation of the GATB of the U.S. Employment of 
Indian conditions :— 


l. 


made regarding the 
Service to- 


The GATB may be adapted in the 
English and Hindi, as pilot projects. 
which offers to adapt GATB in re 


its own resources may be allowe 
project? 


first instance in 
Any other State 
gional language with 
d to undertake the 


The Directorate General of Employment and Trai 


adaptation of the GATB, and to advise the DGE and T. 


A Technical Committee for the Adaptation of the GATB 
may be set up for this Purpose. . 


As far as adaptation in Hindi is concerned the following 
will be the distribution of work :— 


ar 
fication of the Arithmetic Re 
two parallel forms of the test. 
(b) The College of Educational 
Guidance, Madhya Pradesh, will 
the preparation of the Vocabulary 
forms, 


(c) The State 


Psychology and 
be responsible for 
Test, two parallel 


in the original Scheme) tw: 
(d) Meetings of Heads ofS 


© parallel forms. 


tate Bureaus of Educational 
f e in the Hindi Speaking 
Region may be organized occasionally by the D.G.E. 
and T for Scrutinizing the items of the tests and for 
facilitating the Co-ordination of the work, j 


The-D.G.E. and 


j T. will be responsible for printing the 
test material an 


d making it available to the State 
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Directors of Employment and the Heads ofthe State 
Bureaus of Educational and Vocational Guidance. : 


6. Adaptation of the English version of the GATB will be 
the responsibility of the D.G.E. and T. The adaptation 
work done up to this date may be reviewed and 
revised in the light of the experiences recounted by 
Dr. V. K. Singh, before administering the tests to Students 
in English medium schools. It was the view of Mr. Sibal, 
D.P.I., Haryana, that the battery should be applicable 
to students of non-English medium schools also. 


7. The D.G.E. and T. will train the personnel of the 
Employment Service in the techniques of administration. 
and scoring of the GATB and in the collection of 
criterion data. The training would be given by 
the D.G.E. and T. from time to time, when the 
need arises. The D.G.E. and T. will also give such 
training to the staff of the State Bureaus of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance whenever there is a need to: 


do so. 
8. The D.G.E. and T. will bear the financial responsibility 


for : 
(a) the test material, and in fact provide the material. 


(b) T.A. and D.A. of the staff of State Bureaus of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, as well as of 
D.G.E. and T. and the State Employment Service. 


(c) T.A. and D.A. for members of the Technical Com- 
mittee set up for the purpose. 


MODEL SCHEME FOR CONDUCT OF AREA 
SKILL SURVEY 


Background 

It is increasingly being realized that th 
System of the country is not structured to meet the requirements 
of rapid industrialization. The present unemployment among 
paucated persons, engineers and technicians and a growing shift 
rom rural to urban areas in search of employment is a pointer to 
the immediate need for adopting such policies and programmes. 
which would ensure that the output from the training and educa- 
tona] institutions could be made to respond to the rapidly chang- 
ng needs of the economy of the country. This calls for manpower 
Planning which is an important ingredient of the overall plan for 
economic development of the country. Manpower planning not 
pay, ensures optimum utilization of human resources but also 
assists the development process by anticipating manpower require- 
ments at various skill levels so that the projected demands could 


© met in time, 


e present educational’ 
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For the formulation of such policies authentic data is a sine- 
‘qua-non. Model Scheme for conduct of Area Skill Surveys,on 
Pilot Basis is a step towards this end. 


The Conference of Chief Secretaries held in June 1970 while 
‘discussing Vocational Guidance Programmes and Career Advising 
Service and Training Schemes recommended the launching of Area 
‘Skill Surveys which is a method of determining current availability 
of skills and requirements in the foreseeable future. The project 
was discussed in a meeting held on 15th October, 1970 under the 
chairmanship of the Employment Commissioner. A working group 
comprising representatives from the Directorat 
T.A.M.R. and the D.G.E. & T was constituted wit i 
‘lating a Model Scheme for conduct of Area Skill Surveys. This 
Group met on 15th December, 1970 and on 16th March, 1971 and 
‘formulated the Model Scheme for conduct of Area Skill Surveys. 


ilability of skills and 
Such surveys seek to find 
What are the characteristics of 
ill level, educational qualifica- 
What are the factors that are 


Broad objectives of Area Skill Surveys are : 


(?) to assist in transltating economic goals set forth in a plan- 
ned economy into manpower terms ; 

(ii) to provide specific 
be necessary in th 
apprenticeship progr: 


(iit) to provide information for use in vocational guidance 
which depends for its success on a sound knowledge of 


changing job Opportunities in different Occupations in 
the areas ; 


information on changes that will 


e size and quality of training and 
amme to meet future requirements ; 


(iv) to furnish details for us 


1 de € in job development and place- 
ment activities of the r E 


Employment Service ; 
{v) to provide area-wise inf 
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(vi) to supply information which will enable identification 
and development of avenues for self employment. 


‘Minimum Guidance Programme for Schools 


_ During an Orientation Seminar of Guidance for District Edu- 
Be fon Officers from the States the Department of Educational 
Be ey and Foundations of _Education, National Institute 
eae formulated a minimum guidance programme for 


r The Guidance Programme has been planned keeping the 
ollowing objectives in view : 


l. Orienting the pupils and parents with regard to the aims 
of guidance programme and its various activities. 

2. Helping the Students for educational and personal adjust- 
ments, 

3. Helping the data class pupils in selecting the electives. 
Orienting the pupils to the world of work and helping the 
school-leaving pupils in making educational and/or 
vocational plans. 

5. Helping students to develop a r 
their strength and weaknesses, 
interests, their educational achieve: 


ealistic self-concept of 
their abilities, their 
ments and the like. 


For achieving the above objectives, the following activities 
are suggested : 


I. General 
(a) Discussion of the plan with the Headmaster. 


(b) Orientation of the School Faculty. 


uidance Committee headed by 
isting of the Career Masters, 
er and one representative from 
each of the streams. The Headmaster is to be the 
President and one of the Career Masters, the Secretary. 


(d) Orienting the students with regard to the need for guid- 
ance and the various activities to be organised under the 


Guidance Programme. 
(e) Orienting the parents. 
(f) Setting up of information centre. 


It is suggested that the above programati; except (f) may be 
Carried out within a fortnight from the date of the reopening of the 
school. The dates and the time may be fixed by the Guidance 


‘ommittee. 


(c) Formation of the school G 
the Headmaster and_cons 
Physical Education Teach 
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II. 


Specific 
Standard 6 
Activities 


E 


9j 
10. 


Collection of data. 

(a) Identifying data. 

(6) Home and family background data. 

(c) Scholastic achievement data. 

Orientation Programme (Group Guidance) for pupils. 
This may include— 


(a) Orientation to the school environment, 


(b) Orientation to the curriculum and special services 
including facilities available in the school. 


(c) Orientation regarding regular study habits ; use of 
leisure, etc. 


(d) Orientation regarding social adjustment. 


Orientation Programme for parents of new entrants. 
(a) About the School. 


Starting the Cumulative Record, if it has not been done 


In earlier classes (The entries in the Cumulative Record 
will be made by the class teacher). 


Administering two group tests o 


f Intelligence—one verbal 
and another non-verbal, 


Identification of under-achievers and likely drop-outs. 


Understanding ‘Syntality’ of cach class section. 


Steps to improve ‘Climate for Learning’, 


Counselling, or 


referral to specialists, keeping in view the 
problem. 


lime Schedule 


a 


Activities (1) and (2) are to be c 
third week of the Ist month after 
school. 


ompleted before the 
the reopening of the 
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2. Activity (3) is to be taken up in the 2nd week of the first 
month. 
3. Activity (5) is to be taken up in the 4th week of the first 
month. 
4. Activity (6) just after first terminal examination. 
5. Activity (7) after the under-achievers and low achievers 
have been identified. 
6. Activity (8) in the last week of second month when the 
students would have known each other intimately. 
Standard 7 
Activities 
l. Orientation programme for new students and their 
parents. 
2. Activities (4, 5) listed for standard 6 for new students. 
3. Activities (6, 7, 8, 9 and 10) listed for standard 6. 
Time Schedule 
Standard 8 
Activities 
l. Orientation programme for new students and their 
parents. 
2. Collection of data on aptitudes, interests, achievement 
and other psychological variables. 
3. Programme for self understanding —know yourself, know 
your abilities, know your personality, etc. 
4, Programme for orienting to the world of work. 
5. Field trips. 
6. Career Conferences and Exhibitions. 
7. Helping students in the choice of courses. 
8. Referral of cases to Counsellor and Specialists keeping 
in view their problems. 
9. Identification of under-achievers and drop-outs. 
10. Providing assistance in organising remedial programmes 


for the weak students and enrichment programme for the 


gifted ones. 


Time Schedule 


le 


Activity (1) to be completed within a fortnight from the 


date of reopening. 
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Activity (2) to be completed in the first two months. 


Activity (3) to (6) to be taken up in the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
months. 


4. Activities (9 and 10) to be taken up after the Ist terminal 
examination. 

Higher Secondary Classes 

Standard 9 

1. Orientation programme for new students and their 
parents. 

2. Starting the Cumultative Record Card, if not already 
started in earlier classes or not available from previous- 
school. (The entries will be made by the class teacher.) 

3. 


2 
10. 


Collection of data on aptitudes, interests, personality and 
other psychological variables for new entrants. (Where 
there is no Counsellor, testing may be limited to two tests 
of General Intelligence—one verbal and another non- 
verbal, provided at least a few of the teachers have had 
special training in the use of tests. 


Identification of under-achievers and potential drop-outs. 


Providing guidance to students who desire a change in. 
the stream, 

Providing assistance in organising remedial programme 
for the weak students and enrichment programme for the 


gifted ones. 


Helping students in learning skills, useful in studying 


effectively, good examinee behaviour, and the use of 
library resources. 


Understanding ‘Syantality’ of each class section. 


Steps to improve ‘Climate for learning’, 


Referral of cases to 


s Counsellor and specialists keeping in- 
view the problem, 


Time Schedule 


Same as for standard 8 above. 


Activi 
and should terminate after half. 


ty 5 should be taken up after Ist terminal examination 


“yearly examination result. 


Standard 10 


1 


Continuing activities (4, 6 and 7) listed for standard 9. 
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2. Providing guidance to students who desire a change in 
option within the stream. 


Standard 11 
Continuing Activities listed for Standard 9. 


2. Collection of data on aptitudes, interests, personality 
and other psychological variables and preparation of 
profiles. (Where there is no Counsellor, administration 
of two tests of intelligence—one verbal and another non- 
verbal.) 

3. Programme for self-understanding, know your a 
know your interests and know your personality. 

4. Programme for understanding world of work, organising 
class talks, field trips, career conferences. 

5. Guidance to parents, through Parent Teacher Association 

regarding vocations. 

Time Schedule 

The same as for standard 8. 


bilities, 


General Note 
Individual Counselling Programme and complete psychologi- 
cal testing would be taken up only when the services of a Counse- 
lor are available. 
Facilities required 


1. Physical Facilities 

f A separate room with necessary furniture may be provided. 
or Guidance activities. 

2. Financial Facilities 


(i) A non-recurring expenditure of Rs. 2500 may be incurr- 
ed for the purchase of Test Materials and information 
material needed for the guidance programme every 


5th year. 
expenditure of Rs. 3 per head per annum 


(ii) A recurring t 
d for items such as : 


may be approve! 


(a) Audio-Visual Material. 
(b) Occupational Information Material. 


(c) Organising Field Trips (Guidance). 
(d) Career Conference and Exhibition. 
(e) Films and Film Strips. 

(f) Answer Sheets for Tests- 
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Suggestions 


i e 
For effective implementation of the above programme th 
following suggestions are made : 


1. There should be one Career Master per 500 students in 
classes 6 to 11. 


2. The Career Master should devote 6 periods a week to 
guidance work. 


3. An allowance of Rs. 50 per mensum may be paid 
the Career Master, as is already being done in case o 
teachers in-charge of NCO, Audio-visual Education, etc. 


4. The school staff should be oriented towards guidance. 
Class teachers should be trained in filling Cumulative 


ecord Cards and administration and scoring of Psycho- 
logical Tests, 


Vocational Guidance 


The Vocational Guidance Service was introduced as a regular 
programme of the National Em 


» must start right from the 
ents complete their college/ 


Career Advising and Vocational Guidance 


A Centrally ‘sponsored scheme for the 
of Educational and Vocation i 
‘Was initiated by the Linistry during the Third Plan on 
100%, Central Assistance, ureaux have been set up 30 
several States and a number of Career Masters have also been 
trained during the Third Plan. However; these services have not 
Spread to all secondary schools, 


Pilot Project 


for Strengthenin 
Advice Services 


Guidance and Career 
for Students at Scho 


ol Stage 
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“saa the Project. The expenditure will be reimbursed by 
e Central Government on 100% basis subject to a ceiling of Rs. 
15,000 a year. 


f The District Guidance Officer will be entrusted with the 
ollowing items of work : 


l. Supervise the work of career masters in secondary 
schools ; 

2. Organise information centre in each school on education- 
al courses and career prospects ; 


3. Organise talks, film shows, etc., on educational career 
guidance ; 


4. Arrange for administering aptitude tests with the assistan- 
ce of experts from Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Bureau, Teacher’s Colleges and Department of Labour ; 
and 


5. Act as Secretary to the District Committee on Educational 

and Career Guidance. 

It is considered that a District Committee for Educational and 
Career Guidance should be set up with members representing the 
Parents, teachers and employers. The District Employment Officer 
or the District Education Officer may be the Chairman of the 
Committee. The actual number of members of the Committee 
may be settled by the State Government. The Committee will 
generally supervise the advice on guidance work in the district. 


T., W 
E MAF 
Q` Library § 
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SCHOOL BUILDING REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION (1971) 


Appointment of the Committee-Background 


The Central Advisory Board of Education in its 35th meet- 
ing held on May 2-3, 1970 passed the following Resolution :— 


to educational institutions, especially at the primary stage. In 
its opinion, this massive problem can be tackled only if local resour- 


Members of the Committee 


In order to examine the problem and to prepare concrete 


Proposals for action, the Union Education Minister appointed a 
committee as follows :— 


Union Education Minister Chairman 


Prof. A.K. Kisku 

Deputy Minister 

Ministry of Education & Y.S. Vice-Chairman 
Shri C.H. Mohamed Koya 

Minister of Education 

Govt. of Kerala 


Trivandrum Member 
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Shri Surjit Singh 
Minister for Education 
Government of Punjab 


Chandigarh Member 


Shri B. Patnaik 
Minister for Education 
Govt. of Orissa 
Bhubaneswar 


oe 


Minister of Education, 
Government of Goa, Daman and Diu, 


Panaji, Goa 


b= 


Shri S.D. Patil 
Member Parliament (Lok Sabha) 


16, North Avenue 
New Delhi 


Edom 


Shri A.C. Deva Gowda 
Director of Public Instruction (Rtd.) 


74, Miller Road 

Bangalore 1 —do— 
Shri T.R. Jayaraman 
Joint Secretary 


Ministary of Education and Y.S. Member Secretary 


Meetings 


i i 1970- 

i The Committee held three meetings, one on 13th August 

in New Delhi, the second meeting on 5th December ie at the 
€ntral Building Research Institute, Roorkee and the final meeting. 


on 5th January 1971 at New Delhi. 


School Building Requirements 

man desired that the Come 
i i i t o 

aay coll ewise information regarding the requiremen| 

school A A oT Member-Secretary addressed a 


etter to the Education Secretaries of all State a ame 
€rritories. The information collected reveale 


i ; ools as 
requirements of funds for primary school and secondary sch a 
Ollows ;— 


In the first meeting, the Ghair: 
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Estimated require- 
ment of funds for 
clearing the back- 
log for 4th plan. 


Primary Schools Rs. 17000 lakhs 
Secondary Schools Rs. 8000 lakhs 


Rs. 250 crores 


Total 


As against the above requirements, 
tion submitted by the State Governments, 


Estimated require- 
ment of funds for 
the new schools 
envisaged to be 
opened during the 
4th Plan. 


Rs. 3800 lakhs 
Rs. 5200 lakhs 


Rs. 90 crores 


according to the informa- 


the total provision made 
by them for the Fourth Plan is as follows; 


For Primary Schools 
For Secondary Schools. 


«Rs. 1667.00 lakhs 
--Rs, 2974.00 lakhs 


Rs. 4641.00 lakhs 


the actual amount required for the 


new schools from Government 
Brants will be Rs. 9 crores per an 


backlog. 


0-11 years, This 


- 3 crores per annum can be considered 


WA etn appears to be a practical 
Proposition and in view of the national i 


urge that the Government of I 
annum for the nex 
Specifically for con 
-of this may even b 


ndia may 
t 10 years as grants t 
Struction of school b 
€ given as loan and t 


Importance the committee 
Set apart Rs. 10 crores per 
© the State Governments 
uildings, 
he rest as grant. 


If necessary, half 
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Summary of Recommendations 


1: 


The Committee has estimated that Rs. 90 crores will be 
required for the additional buildings for the primary and 
secondary schools started during the Fourth Plan. The 
Committee has also estimated that Rs. 250 crores will be 
required for clearing the backlog of school buildings re- 
quired for primary and secondary schools started before 
commencement of the Fourth Plan. The Committee 
has assumed that 50per cent of the amount required for the 
construction of school buildings will be available through 
popular contribution. The Committee urge the Govern- 
ment of India to set apart Rs. 10 crores per annum for 
the next ten years as grants to the State Governments 
specifically for construction of school buildings. If 
necessary, half of this amount may be given as loan and 


the rest as grant. 


(a) Since the construction of school buildings would 
create additional employment opportunities for 
educated unemployed, teachers as well as engineers, 
overseers, carpenters etc., a revolving fund of at least 
Rs. 10 crores may be set up from which loans could 
be given to the States for construction of school 


buildings. 


(b) Tt is considered desirable to set up a Central Financ- 
ing Corporation for educational buildings. An out- 
lay of Rs. 14 crores spread over a period of 7 years 
at the rate of Rs 2 crores per year would allow a 
revolving fund to be set up to be administered by the 


proposed corporation. 
In order to mobilise local resources for school buildings, 
following steps are recommended. 


(a) Funds may be collected through lotteries. 


sked to donate one or two 


(b) Local people may be a i 
hdays, marriages, ctc. 


rooms at the time of birt 

(c) Religious institutions may be encouraged to donate 
buildings as part of their programme. 

ging plays, organising exhibi- 


(d) Other avenues like sla ys; 
tions should be explored for raising funds for school 


buildings. 
d such as cement, food for paying 


(e) Contributions in kin 
be collected. 


for labour etc., may 
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The cost of school buildings may be reduced by adopting 


the designs and suggestions of the Central Building Re- 
search Institute. ? 


Priorities may be assigned for construction of new build- 
ings, highest priority being given for schools now being 
held in open and for completing incomplete buildings 
followed by schools conducted in tents, and those having 
rented accommodation. 
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REPORT OF THE STUDY GROUP ON fHE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD (1972) 


Appointment of the Study Group 


c At its 35th meeting held at New Delhi in May, 1970, the 
ventral Advisory Board of Education considered the services pro- 
th cd at present and those needed for the pre-school child and made 
e following recommendation in Resolution No. XVIII: 
ti “The Board recognises the significance of pre-primary educa: 
ion and commends the proposal to try out pilot projects by mobili- 
Zing local community resources, especially in rural areas.” 
Accordingly, the Ministry of Education and the Department 
of Social Welfare (which was then a part of the Ministry of Law 
and Social Welfare) jointly set up a Study Group to examine the 
question and to prepare a programme of action for the development 
Of the pre-school child through the mobilisation of local resources, 
specially in rural areas. 


Members of the Study Group 


The Group consisted of the following members : 


1. Smt. Mina Swaminathan Convener 


Nehru Experimental Centre 
New Delhi 
2. Shri M.C. Nanavatty 
Adviser (SW) 
Department of Social Welfare 
New Delhi 
3. Smt. Kitty Shiva Rao 
85, Lodhi Estate 
New Delhi. ` 
4. Dr. (Smt.) Margaret Khalakdina 
Silver Oak 
Deonar Farm Road 
Bombay 
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Dr. (Kum.) G. Nayar 

Technical Officer 

Indian Council for Child Welfare 
New Delhi 


Kum. J. Jamuna Bai 
Programme Officer 

Central Social Welfare Board 
New Delhi 


Dr, (Smt.) Chitra Naik 
Chairman 

Board of Secondary Education 
Maharashtra, Poona 


Dr. (Smt.) Rajammal Devadas 
Director 

Avinashilingam Home Science College, 
Coimbatore 


Dr. (Smt.) R. Muralidharan 
Reader in Child Psycology 
NCERT, New Delhi 


Dr. O.P. Ghai 

Professor of Pediatrics 

All-India Institute of Medical Science 
New Delhi 


Shri Anil Bordia 

Secretary, Government of Rajasthan 
(Department of Health) 

Jaipur 


Smt. Champalakshmi Venkatachalam 
Chairman 


Tamil Nadu State Social Welfare Board 
Madras 


Shri J.P. Naik 
Adviser 


Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
New Delhi 


Member-Secretary 
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Meetings of the Committee 


The Group held five meetings on March 3, April 19-20, M: 
14-16, June 28-29 and November 27-28, 1971 andl Ana 
report at its last meeting held on February 7, 1972. 


Scope of the Report 


an Very early in its deliberations, it was decided that the Report 
: ould deal with the age-group 3-5 only, partly because of the 
etaton of resources and partly because institutionalised services 
ot any type, particularly educational, could be provided mainly for 
this age-group, 


SUMMARY OF MAIN FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Need and Significance. Integrated services combining”. 
education, health, nutrition and welfare are essential for the total 
evelopment of the pre-school child and should receive high priority 


and adequate resources. 


2. Objective. The objective of such services should be to 
Promote the optimum physical, mental, emotional and social 
evelopment of the pre-school child. 


The different agencies concerned should ma 
co-ordinated efforts to provide these services. 


i 3. Collection of Data. Basic data collected at regular 
intervals are essential for a proper planning, implementation and 
evaluation of programmes for the pre-school child. The Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare may be designated and adequately equipped 
to collect and publish this data annually. 


4. Special Features that Need Emphasis. In drawing up: 

a programme of services for the pre-school population, special 
attention needs to be given to the vulnerable groups of children, 
ra the distribution of services, coordination 

among the agencies involved in the programme, expansion. 
and reorientation of the training programmes and provision 


of guidance and supervision. 

5. The New Approach. Stra we 
undertaking a sizeable programme within the limited resources 
available include mobilising community support and involvement, 
employing local women in rural areas, part-time employment of 
educated women and students, maximum utilisation of existing 
institutions and facilities, and adoption of a variety of models. 


e million children in the age-group 
A reasonable and 


ke concerted and 


tegies that would help in 


3 6. Targets. About one m L 
-5 are covered at present by existing services. 
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feasible target of enrolment would be to cover 10 per cent or 5 
million children by 1981, i e., one million more children by 1972-74 
and a further 3 million by 1981, priority being given to children: 
from the vulnerable sections of the population, i.e., children from 


the urban slums, tribal areas and under-privileged groups in rural, 


areas. 


7. Need for Variety and Experimentation. (a) Flexibi- 
lity and response to the needs of each situation are essential to 
maximise the benefits of the programme. A variety of operational 
models has been suggested which may be adapted to each situation 
in the most advantageous manner possible. These include the 
Comprehensive Day-Care Centre mainly for urban slums, half-day 
Balwadis, First Stage Centres, Anganwadis mainly for rural areas, 
‘and primary school based Centres. 


(b) The special needs, 
tribal areas call for an uno 
‘on community participation. 


difficulties and circumstances of the 
rthodox approach and increased accent 


9. Training of Personnel. The training and orientation 
of various categories of workers js essential to the success of 
the programme and should be accorded high priority, An 
adequate training programme of good quality should be designed 


for all categories of workers. It will also be necessary to create 
three new categories of workers ; 


; the part-time workers, the local 
woman worker and the supervisor. 


„n (2), Modification Ty training course so as to 
bring it in line with th alsevikas ; 
w training c 


4 Curse for all categories of 
Sandwich type 


Courses and vacation an 


(5) Integration of extension, traini $ Zo 
i i n; rain 
ing units. u § and research in all t 


sd 
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10. Equipment. Provision of suitable and adequate 
a Reeceuonal equipment is essential to the success of ae eae 
ae of equipment have been suggested for the different models 
BLE amean between the optimum desirable and maximum 
a 1ble. The State and local community should both contribute 
provide these. 


mL Methods. A variety of methods should be adopted to 
abri e the necessary equipment, including „mass production, local 

Beeson: class room improvisation, collection of folk toys, etc., 

ioe contributions of simple furnishings by the local community. 

4 istance should be given to institutions to establish prototype 
€sign units and display centres. 


es 12. Literature. The existing literature on the subject 
being meagre, immediate steps should be taken to produce the 
Bececd literature for teachers, teacher-trainees, teacher educators, 
Supervisors, administrators and planners, the community and the 


children themselves. j 


San 13. Research and Evaluation. Special emphasis should 

aid on the development of appropriate programmes of research. 
Programme of evaluation should be built into the different pro- 

Srammes and should be the continuous responsibility of the super- 

‘Ea staff and of the agencies at the district, state and national 
vels. 


l4. Administration. Implementation of a comprehensive 
Programme requires a strong administrative machinery at all levels- 
ational, state, district and local (rural and urban). 


(a) National Level. In order to ensure a strong and effective 
Central machinery for coordination of the programmes at the natio- 
Nal level, a national committee for the pre-school child should 

© set up under the chairmanship of the Union Minister for 
ducation & Social Welfare. A Directorate for Pre-school 
Programmes will look after the effective implementation of the 
€cisions of the committee. 
The department which would be respon- 
f this scheme at the State Level will 
here more than one department are 
ery will need to be created. 
ill have to be made respon- 


sibl (b) State Level. — 
Yle for the administration © 
{iter from State to State, W. r 

nvolved, a suitable coordinating machin 
spall time officer of appropriate status W: 

le for the programme. 

(c) District Level. The district being the most appropriate 
Administrative unit for effective coordination in the field, a suitable 
Coordinating committee should be set up, with representatives from 
Various agencies engaged in schemes of child welfare. A full-time 
Officer of the status of a district officer and working directly under 
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the Collector should look after the implementation of the pro- 
gramme. 


(d) Local Bodies—Rural. Supervisors placed under „the 
control of Zila Parishad or Panchayat Samiti should be provided 
facilities of transport to enable them to function effectively. 


(e) Local Bodies—Urban,. A Standing Committee of the 
municipal authority concerned should supervise the programme in 
urban areas. A special officer should be entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the programme. 


15. Estimated Costs. The total costs on the programme 
. during 1972-74 will be Rs. 23-2 crores (Rs. 19 crores recurring and 
Rs. 4'2 crores non-recurring). This will involve an additional expen- 


diture of Rs. 17°6 crores over and above what is already budget- 
ed for nutrition programmes. 


16. Local Community Participation. 


C The maximum 
amount of communit 


Y participation should be mobilised for the 
development of the pre-school child. Such participation would in- 
clude contribution in cash and kind, contribution in terms of volun- 
tary services, and contribution towards buildings, equipment and 
feeding programmes. Well-to-do communities should also extend 


Support to those less advantageously placed, In addition, local 
bodies should explore all avenues to raise sources for pre-school child. 
services. 


REPORT OF STUDY GROUP ON THE TRAINING OF 
DISTRICT EDUCATION OFFICERS (May 1972) 


Appointment of the Commission 
Rol ia pursuance of recommendation of National Seminar on the 
Ofc, unction, Recruitment and Training of District Education 
TE which the Asian Institute of Educational Planning and 
ou anon had organised in New Delhi from February 11-13, 
Stud, the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare constituted a 
on y Group in April 1970 onthe Training of District Education 
A ‘icers under the chairmanship of Prof. M.V. Mathur, Director 
of the Asian Institute. 


Terms of Reference 
(a) To identify the training needs of District Education 
Officers keeping in view their long-range career plan- 


ning and management. 


(b) To specify the type and duration of courses needed for 


different types of entrants, namely, direct recruits, lateral 
entrants and promoters keeping in view the recommenda- 
tion of the National Seminar on recruitment policy. 


(c) To indicate the objectives of these courses and suggest 
their content as well as the methods most appropriate 


for such training. 


(d) To recommend the n 
mental arrangements a 
organising training courses an 

(e) To suggest a suitable machinery for coordinating various 
types of training programmes for District _ Education 

Officers all over the country and for periodical review 


and revision of courses. 
Composition of reconstituted Study Group 


Chairman Prof. M.V. Mathur, Director Asian Institute 
of Educational Planning and Administration 
and Director ational Staff College for Educa- 
tional Planners and Administrators, New Delhi. 
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ecessary institutional and depart- 
t the Central and State levels for 
d programmes. 
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Members 1. Shri J.P. Naik, Adviser, Ministry of Educa- 


Member. 
Secretary 13. Dr. S.M. 


Summary of Reco; 


(1) 


(2) 


tion and Social Welfare, New Delhi. 


2. Shri T.N. Chaturvedi, Chief Secretary, 
Delhi Administration, Delhi. 


3. Prof. Girjapati Mukherji, Director, Institute 
of Public Instruction, New Delhi. 


4. Dr. G.R. Dalvi, Executive Director, National 
Productivity Council, 38, Golf Links, New 
Delhi. 


5. Dr. M.B. Buch, Head Centre of Advanced 
Studies in Education, M.S. University of 
Baroda, Baroda. 


6. Shri A.P. Sexana, Deputy Director (Training) 
Department of Personnel, Cabinet Secretariat, 
New Delhi. 


7. Shri D.P. Nayar, Senior Specialist, Education 
Division, Planning Commission, New Delhi.. 


8. Shri N.D.J. Rao, Education Commissioner, 
Bihar, Patna. 


9. Shri K.R. Ramachandaran, Divisional 


Commissioner, Belgaum Division, Belgaum 
(Mysore). 


10. Shri M.V. Rajagopal, Educational Adviser 
and (Ex-Officio) Secretary to Government 
Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 


11. Dr. C.M. Bhatia, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 


Shri C.G. Sahasrabudhe, Director of Educa- 
tion, Maharashtra, Poona. 


12. 


i Mehrotra, Co-ordinator ot Studies, 
Asian Institute of Educational Planning 

and Administration, New Delhi. 
mmendations 


There should be an Overall Distri i : 
È istrict Education Officer 
in charge of school education for the revenue district for 
Purposes of Proper coordination and planning. (Para 18) 
The catchment area of th i 
al » the National Staff College and 
ee manuy Institutions should include a all 
(8) all foe sins fo the State Educational Service ; 
officers functioning as DEOs or potential DEOs > 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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and (c) such other officers for whom the State Govern- 
ment may like to organise similar training programmes. 
(Para 19) 


The National Staff College should prepare a comprehen- 
sive monograph on the organisation of the State Educa- 
tional Service in different States of India, giving up-to- 
date information regarding its strength, mode of recruit- 
ment and prometion, qualifications, status, jurisdiction,. 
functions and responsibilities, etc. Such a document 
would be very useful in organising the training at the 
State and National levels. (Para 20) 


Besides performing the traditionally well-recognised roles 
as administrator and supervisor, the DEO must be train- 
ed to play the new roles as educational planner and pro- 
fessional leader. (Para 24) 


The importance of tailoring programme to meet the 
special needs and requirements of each State must be 
fully recognised. (Para 27) 


A judicious blend of promotion and direct recruitment 
of first-rate young talent should bethe basic policy in 
regard to recruitment of DEOs. The direct recruits, 
lateral entrants and promotees should be in the ratio of 
25:25:50. The State Governments may adopt this as. 
their recruitment policy. (Paras 36 and 37) 


The direct recruitment should be through the combined: 
State Services Competition to the State Educational 
Service rather than to the post of DEO as such. 

(Para 38): 


The sandwich pattern of training be adopted for the 
State Educational Service probationers. It may consist 
of a 9-month foundational course at a university, follow- 
ed by 6 months practical training in the Department, 
culminating in a 3-month course for educational planners 
and administrators at the National Staff College. 

(Para 46). 


The direct recruits should acquire the B.Ed. degree, 
preferably M.A./M. Phil. in Education. 
(Paras 48 and 49) 


The practical training for direct recruits which will be 
or a period of six months, may be arranged as under ; 


(a) Training in departmental organisation 
and rules and regulations at the State 
Nstitute of Education --- l month 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(b) In the office of the Zila Parishad or the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools - l month 


(c) In the office of the District Education 
Officer 


--- 3 months 

(d) In the office of the Regional Deputy 

Director of Education (L week), Direc- 

tor of Education (2 weeks) and the 
Secretariat (1 week) . | month 
(Para 52) 


During practical training, the probationers should syste- 
maticaliy maintain a diary of their work and submit a 
detailed report at its conclusion. (Para 53) 


During internship, the probationers should be assigned 
to carefully chosen officers who are known for their 


interest in training and whose methods of work are consi- 
dered worthy of emulation. (Para 54) 


educational planning and admi- 
ty DEOs be organised by the 


The 3-month course in 
nistration for probationa 
National Staff College o 


(Para 57) 


urse of 4-6 weeks’ duration be 
organised for promotees as well as for serving DEOs by 
the National Staff College in collaboration with the 
State Institutes of Education. Such courses may be 
organised on zonal or regional basis, (Para 59) 


In the case of lateral entrants, the foundational course 
may not be necessary; the duration of the practical 
training may be suitably adjusted depending upon their 
background and experience ; 


; the three-month course in 
educational planning and administration is a must. 


A common refresher co 


(Para 60) 
A Career Management Cell be created in each Directo- 
rate of Education. (Para 68) 


the Centre. (Para 68) 
pect of each Education Officer be main- 
manner as may facilitate its quick pro- 
management and planning, (Para 68) 


The National Staff College may immediately launch a 
project to study the career patterns ofa select but re- 
Presentative group of DEOs from each State. (Para 68) 


The data in res 
tained in sucha 
cessing for career 


n the lines suggested in Annex. V. 


> 


(20) 


(21) 


422) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 
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It would be very desirable if the direct recruit to the 
State Educational Service, after completing the proba- 
tionary training, acquires some on-the-job experience 
for about 2 years in teaching/training institutions and 
for about 3 years in some inspecting/administrative 
position before assuming charge of the office of the DEO. 

(Para 70) 


From the point of view of career management, cross ferti- 
lisation of the administrative and supervisory experience 
with teacher-training-research experience should be en- 
couraged. Before the DEO is promoted to the position of 
Deputy Director of Education, he should be given a variety 
of experience in different comparable positions in the 
Department, including those in the State Institute of 
Education and similar other institutions as well as in 
the Directorate of Education. The same principle should 
apply in case of higher promotions. (Para 71) 


Taking the systems approach of the long range career 
planning and management, continuous in-service education 
is necessary not only for DEOs but also for other senior 
educational officers and administrators. (Para 73) 


The exact duration and frequency of in-service training 
for DEOs may be determined by each State keeping in 
view the age range of the DEOs and the special needs 
and requirements of the Department. It is suggested 
that while the duration of the first in-service training 
course should be 4-6 weeks, it may suffice to organise 
subsequent refresher courses of about a week’s duration 
at an interval of 5 years each. (Para. 76) 


Short-term, intensive training programmes in specific 
functional areas of 1-2 weeks’ duration be organised by 
the National Staff College for senior educational admi- 
nistrators from the States, Union Territories and the 
Centre, including the senior faculty from the State 
Institutes of the Education and University Department 
of Education. Such programmes may be organised at 
the Gentral or Regional level as might be considered 
feasible. i (Para 78) 
The National Staff College may 
short orientation programmes and j 


ences of 3-4 days’ duration on new 
issues and innovative 


educational planning 


_ the Departn 
g and such 


the purpose. (Para 79) 
a 
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(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


The provision of study leave should be an essential ele- 
ment in the career management system. The study 
leave rules be liberalised to induce educational officers 
and administrators to take advantage of them. The 
old practice of giving three months’ leave on full pay for 
every five years of service for undertaking special studies 
in educational problems should be revived. Preferably 
still, the idea ofa sabbatical year of leave should be 
extended to senior posts in administration. He should 
also have the option to add to this his unutilized privi- 
lege leave, if he desires. The only condition attached 
to this leave should be that the officer should submit a 
report on his studies at the end of the leave period. 


(Para 83) 


Study tours and field visits on a regular, systematic and 
planned basis should be an integral part of the training 
programme for educational administrators. (Para 104) 


The National Staff College should arrange for appro- 
priate research on various training methods and experi- 
mentation in training techniques so as to modify and 


adapt them to our administrative environment and 
cultural milieu. (Para 106) 


The National Staff College should promote an extensive 
programme of development of appropriate and adequate 
training materials in collaboration with other institutions. 
and professional organisations. (Para 107) 


The National Staff College should take up the prepara- 
tion of case studies as a substantive part of its work and 
organise it in collaboration with such training institutions. 


as have practical experience of preparing cases and using 
the case method of training, (Para 109) 


Each State should 
SES probationers i 
administration in 


Prepare a training manual for the 
ndicating the nature of educational 
r the State and guidelines for the 
trainees. The National Staff College should assist the 
States in drawing up ofthese manuals. A comparative 
project may be developed for the purpose. (Para 110) 


A programme of depth studies of State level problems 
of administration, Supervision and planning should be 
undertaken by the National Staff College. (Para 111} 


A strong Research Division be develo i i 
ped in the National 
Staff College. Most of the problems to be studied 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 
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should be identified in collaboration with the State 
Departments of Education and other agencies concerned. 
(Para 112) 


The National Staff College should bring out a quarterly 
Journal on Educational Planning and Administration. It 
should also publish, from time to time, other instructional 
materials in the form of abstracts, monographs, and 
annotated bibliographies, etc. (Para 113) 


The National Staff College should develop a strong 
documentation centre, containing references on educa- 
tion in general and educational planning and adminis- 
tration in particular. It should lay special emphasis on 
educational administration in different States and 
Tertitories of the Indian Union and in the countries. 
of the Asian region. It would be desirable if the 
National Staff College is made the repository for all 
Unesco publications. (Para 114) 


The National Staff College should act asa clearing 
house for teaching materials available at various institu- 
tions in the country as well as abroad. (Para 115) 


The foundational course for probationers be conducted 
by the University Department of Education, the practical 
training be organised by the Department of Education 
and the course in educational planning and administra- 
tion be conducted by the National Staff College. The 
refresher course for promotees and serving DEOs can 
best be conducted by the National Staff College in colla- 
boration with the State Institutes of Education on State 
or zonal basis as may be considered administratively 
feasible. The short special seminars in specific func- 
tional areas for senior educational administrators and 
brief programmes for top-level administrators may be 
organised by the National Staff College. In conducting 
all these training courses, cooperation and help from 
other training institutions at the State and Central levels 
should be solicited in the form of resourceful persons and 
other training facilities. (Para 118) 


For the development of various training 
5 rogrami 

the National Staff College may constitute oin pee 

gramme advisory committees. Due representation ae T 

be given to Education Secretaries and Directors of Educ 

noman ee erame advisory committees The nee 

versities and other instituti R ni- 
stitutions and professional 


tions should also he represented on these comune ganisa- 
ees. 


(Para 119) 
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(39) 


(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


(47) 


t 
A senior educational administrator, y} preferably the 
Director of the State Institute of Education, be nominated 
as the Programme Coordinator for each State. (Para 120) 


The National Staff College should collaborate with 
other interested institutions and organisations in all 
possible ways including programmes of training, research 
and studies, development of teaching materials and 
exchange of faculty. (Para 121) 


An educational planning and administration wing, 
comprising carefully chosen faculty, be developed in 
each State Institute of Education. (Para 123) 


The plans and facilities at the State Institude of Education 
be adequately strengthened. Provision of good hostel 
facilities should be considered an essential requirement for 
efficient organisation of training courses. (Para 124) 


The National Staff College should organisea training 
course of about 4-6 weeks’ duration for senior faculty of 
the State Institutes of Education. Wherever possible, 
a faculty member from the University Department of 
Education concerned with the foundational course should 
also be drawn in this programme. (Para 127) 


Efforts should be made to depute the trainers at the SIEs 
and the National Staff College to some of the regular 
programmes in selected Institutes of administration and 
management within the country. (Para 128) 


A few selected trainers from the State Institutes of Edu- 
cation and the National Staff College might also be sent 
abroad to selected universities and institutions like the 
International Institute of Educational Planning at Paris. 
The assistance from UNDP and other international 
agencies should be advantageously used for this purpose. 


(Para 129) 


Selection of officers for serving in the training institutions 


should be done carefully. Persons with academic bent 
of mind and with special aptitude for training should 
only be selected to 


only be Serve on the faculty of the training 
institutions, Such officers should normally serve for a 
period of 5 years. Incentives should also be provided 
for attracting and retaining competent and suitable 
officers to serve in the training institutions. (Para 130) 


The State Governmen 
policy as soon as poss: 
tionary training, 


t should enunciate their training 
ible. Besides compulsory proba- 
refresher training should be made a 


< 


A 


(48) 


(50) 


(51) 
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mandatory aspect of the career development of DEOs 
and other educational administrators. (Para 131) 


A training reserve should be created in each cadre of 
educational service and training should be conducted 
with the cadre reserve available for training. (Para 132) 


All officers deputed to training courses should be treated 
asonduty. They should be given the TA and DA that 
they are entitled to under the rules of the respective 
State Governments. Besides this, the National Staff 
College must provide free lodging and boarding for all 
courses conducted by it. The direct recruits and lateral 
entrants should also be given a suitable book allowance. 
In regard to refresher courses conducted at the zonal/ 
regional basis, the expenditure on TA and DA of State 
officers should be borne by the State Governments con- 
cerned. These principles should be accepted on policy 
basis and applied automatically to individual cases with- 
out any further reference to higher authorities. 

(Para 132): 


The above proposals and recommendations be discussed 
in a conference of Education Secretaries and Directors 
of Education. This should be followed by a seminar of 
Directors of SIEs which may formulate concrete projects 
and programmes of training of DEOs and other educa- 
tional officers. (Para 134) 


The review, revision and evaluation of training program-. 
mes, courses and techniques should be systematically 
looked into by the National Staff College. (Para 135). 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 10+2-+3 
EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE (November 1973) 


Terms of Reference 


1. To suggests practical steps to be taken for implementation 
of the uniform pattern of 10+2-+3 for the school and college 
classes in all States and Union Territories of the country. 


2. To estimate the cost of implementing the programme. 
Members of the Committee 


The Committee consisted of the following persons vide D.O. 
letter No. 1—18/72/PR—11 dated 20th August 1972 sent by Shri 
J. Veerarajhavan, of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
addressed to all the State Governments and Union Territory 
Administrations. 


l. Dr. P.D. Shukla Chairman 
2. Education Secretary, U.P. Member 
(represented by Shri R.C. Pant, 
Special Secretary, Education) 


3. Education Secretary, Rajasthan —do— 
(Shri Mohinder Singh) 
4, Education Secretary, Delhi —do— 


(represented by Sh. D.S. Misra, 
Directior of Education, Delhi) 


5. Education Secretary, Tamil Nadu —do— 
(Shri S.-M. Dudani) 

6. Education Secretary, West Bengal —do— 
(Shri D.K. Guha) 

7. Education Secretary, Gujarat doa 


(Shri $.M. Dudani) 
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8. Education Secretary, Assam Member 
(Shri A.K. Chowdhry) 
9. Education Secretary, Mysore —do— 


(Shri.Samuel Appaji) 
10. Director (Education) 
Planning Commission, New Delhi 
(Shri A.H. Hemrajani w.e.f. August 1972 Members 
to 31.1.73—date of the retirement and 
Dr. T.N. Dhar, Joint Director Education 
w.e.f April 1973 to-date) 


ll. Dr. R.P. Singhal, Secretary, Member-Secretary 
Central Board of Secondary Education, 
New Delhi. 


Major Recommendations 
Philosophy and Purpose 


The introduction of the proposed structure all over the 
fountry will strengthen national integration. It will send more 
nowledgeable, and maturer students to the universities, will provide 
an Opportunity and a means to introduce appropriate vocation- 
a ization of higher secondary education and will reduce pressure on 

admission to universities and other centres of higher education. 
(Chapter IX, Para 2) 


Curriculum Reconstruction 


The new educational structure does not envisage mere addi- 
of one year to the total period of education or taking away of 
one class from the collegiate stage to school education or vice- 
versa. The opportunit, of reconstructing should be duly utilized 

Y Completely reorganizing the curriculum and raising the standard 
Of education at all stages so as to make it internationally compar- 
able. The curriculum should also be in accordance with the current 
Reeds of the society, allow mobility of children from one State or 

€rritory to another, and help national integration. 
(Chapter 1X, Para 4) 


tion 


Elementary Stage 


Nat The curriculum for claseesI to VIII as developed by the 
ational Council of Educational Research and Training should be 
jcopted all over the country with suitable modification to suit 
ocal requirements particularly in the lower classes. Apart from 
Sa Purely academic subjects, work experience and physical and 
ape education should form an integral part of the schooi program- 

© at this stage and be compulsory for all students. 
(Chapter IX, Para 6) 
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About 15% of school time should be rationally demarcated 
for work experience, about 10% for physical education and about 
5% for moral education. (9.7) 


Secondary Stage Curriculum 


The new Classes IX and X should provide for a good course 
of general education. This is too early a stage for any specializa- 
tion. The curriculum, therefore, should include, compulsory teach- 
ing of the following : 


Teaching of Language(s) 
Modern Mathematics 
Sciences 


1. 
24 
33 
4. Social Sciences 
5. Moral Education 
6. Physical Education 
7. Craft or Trade. 
The curriculum should in addition, provide for one optional 
subject out of the usual academic and practical subjects relevant to 
this stage of education. (9.8) 


Higher Secondary Stage (Classes XI and XII) 


The curriculum of the new classes XI and XII should be built 


on the latest curriculum for the new classes IX and X and should 
provide for two streams Te 


(i) Academic Stream. 
(ii) Vocational Stream. (9.12) 


Academic Stream 


The curriculum of the academic stream should provide for 
teaching in five subjects. One of these should be language and 
literature from among the regional language(s) English and mother 
tongue, greater weightage being given to the language part. The 
other four subjects should be chosen out ofa list of the available 
academic and practical subjects relevant to this stage of educan 
(OF 


14): 


Every student of the academic stream should participate on 
a compulsory basis, in at least one of the co-curricular activities 


viz. NCC, N.S.G., Physical education, and social and community. 
service. (9.16) 


Sl A provision at this stage should be made for teaching many 
of the academic subjects at two levels—advanced and ordinary. ) 
(9.1 


Ei 


Vocational Stream 


The vocational stream at the higher secondary stage should! 
be taken to supplement the existing facilities for vocational educa- 
tion provided by the ITI’s, polytechnics, and vocational schools. 

(9°20) 


The vocational stream should provide specific job-oriented 
Courses in one vocation carefully chosen out of the areas of work re- 
lating to agriculture, industry, trade and commerce, public services 
(e.g. secretariat, para-medical, insurance, banking, marketing, 
education etc.) (9.21) 


The period of a particular vocational course may vary from I 
to 3 years depending upon the requirement of that course. (9.22) 


The course-content, including the training and practical work, 
should þe such as to equip the student well to get a job or to: 
establish himself as a self-employed person depending upon his: 
choice and circumstance. (9:23): 


_ The particular vocational courses to be introduced in any insti- 
tution of higher secondary level should be locality-oriented. As 
Such, there cannot be a common list of causes for the whole country. 

t may even vary to some extent from region to region within the 
Same state. (9°25): 


Course Content of a Vocational Subject 


The course-content of each vocational subject should include: 
the relevant theoretical knowledge of the allied branches on the 
academic side. While all such knowledge is to be given, the subject 
Should not be over-loaded with the same, for the emphasis here 
Should be on job-preparedness and not academic instruction, 

(9°28); 


Collaboration with Prospective Employers 


For the success of the vocational stream it is highly desirable 
Or each institution to make a collaborative arrangement with the- 
Concerned establishment (factory, concern, office, hospital, bank, 
Company, hotel etc.) in the region in terms of syllabus making, 
instructional work, practical training and internship. (9.30): 


Education as a Vocational Subject 


Education as a vocational course should be planned to be an. 
alternative channel to train primary school teachers. In addition. 
© training in methodology etc., each prospective teacher should be 
E Iped to improve his knowledge of the subjects which he has to. 
ach in the primary schools. (9.32) 
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‘Vocational Guidance 


For effective vocationalization of higher secondary aoe 
‘some reorganizaiion and strengthening of the existing educationa 


and vocational guidance service in educational institutions aS 
‘be made. (9 


Change-over from Vocational Stream to Academic Stream 
and Vice-versa 


The vocational stream must not be understood to mean that 
the student has entered a blind allay. Therefore, facilities should 
be provided for change over from vocational stream to academic 
‘stream and vice-versa. (9.41) 


Inspection, Supervision and Direction 


A special unit manned by specially qualified personnel and 
‘headed by an Additional or Joint Directer of Vocational Education 
should be set up in each department of education. (9.46) 


-Examination 


There should be a public examination at the end of class X 


-and another at the end of class XII or at the completion of the 
‘vocational course, J (9.48) 


end of class X subjects of Moral 
Craft or Trade need not be exa- 


(9.49) 


In the examination at the 


Education, Physical Education and 
mined externally. 


Practical Examination 
The practical examination should include 


passing in the practical examination should be obli 
of every student. 


a viva voce, and 
gatory on the part 


Oral Examination 


In the examination in languages, 


particularly in the home 
examinations, provision should be made 


for an oral test, (9.52) 
Agency of Examination 


Internal Assessment 


The new scheme should provide for a Continuous internal 
assessment throughout the course of studies. The marks of the 
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students after moderation, wherever necessary, should be corporat 
€d in the Board’s Certificate in a separate column parallel to t e 
One in which the result of the examination is given under the exist- 


Ng Practice. (9.56) 
The result of internal assessment should be expressed in terms 
‘of grades on a five-point scale. (9.57) 


A scheme of continuous internal assessment of each student of 
‘the Vocational stream similar to the one for the academic stream 
Should be prepared and incorporated in the scheme of OE aren 


Single Subject Examination 


Facilities should be provided in classes XI and XII to enable 
the students to prepare and pass the examination in one or mers 
Subjects at one time. (9.59) 


University Stage 


. The curriculum for the first degree course in general edu- 
‘ation should be upgraded and reconstructed by the universities 
Xpeermed keeping in view the new curriculum for classes XI and 
AIL, 


(9.60) 


fe It will be advisable for the universities also to introduce a 
W vocational courses in addition to the traditional academic 
‘Cours, 


fos > These will of course be different from the existing pro- 
“ssional courses, (9.61) 


P 2 
*e-Professional Courses 


th Henceforward, class XII examination should uniformly be 
a € minimum qualification for admission to different professional 
ses of university level. (9.62) 


Location of the New Classes XI and XII 


the Tt is desirable that on academic and pedagogic considerations, 
ne 


W classes XI and XII should form part of the school system 
SK should, as far as possible, be located in selected schools. (9 67) 


the adttespective of where the new classes XI and XII are located 
Hee emic control of these classes should vest in the suggested 
Sardio igher Secondary and Vocational Education. (9.67) 


¥oportion of High and Higher Secondary Institutions. 


T Normally the anticipated estimate of the Education Commis- 

sch, © Taise one-fourth of the ten-year schools to twelve-year 

the 21s may not generally exceed provided the institutions having 

p Wi classes XI and XII are planned properly and located 
Jectively, 


(9.68) 
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Minimum Qualifications of Teachers 


A regular teacher training degree is not considered essential: 
for the post-graduate teacher of classes XI and XII. Howeyen a 
short training ofabout 3 months duration immediately a a 
recruitment would be very desirable. (9.73), 


Teachers for Vocational Stream 


Their training will have to be organized with great care and. 
imagination. For training some categories of vocational teachers, 
it might be possible to take advantage of the Teacher Training 
Institutions set up recently to train teachers of the polytechnics. 


(9.75): 
Advance Action Regarding Teachers 


The question of personnel i.e. principals, teachers and other“ 
staff required for institutions, where the new classes XI and XII 
are to be started should be examined carefully and well in time by 
each State/Union Territory. (9.76) 


Protection of Existing Teachers 


No qualified and duly recruited teacher should be thrown 


out of employment simply because of the introduction of the new 
structure, . (9.78) 


In-Service Training for Teachers 


With the current explosion in knowledge, 


technology, it is essential that every teacher is m 
In- 


methodology and 


ade to undergo an 
service training course at least once in 3 to 5 years. (9.84) 


Strength of Teachers 


The enlarged curriculum and 
educational structure necessitates a r 
to determine the number of teachers 


other elements of the new 
eview of the existing formulae 
required fora school. (9°84): 

The time spent on continuous internal assessment activity 
should be taken into consideration in determining the workload of a 
teacher and in deciding the total Strength of the existing personnel 


of a school. Similarly, provision of extra teachers should be made 
for remedial teaching to weaker students, (9.85) 


In the case of vocational sul 
be taught in classes IX and X, 
the teacher is called for, the p 
kept low at about 12: 1. 


bjects or that of craft or trade to 
where more personal attention of 
upil-teacher ratio may have to be 

(9 86) 
Age Requirement 


It is necessary to ensure that the students are not allowed to 
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take the class X examination before the age of 15 plus and the class 
XII examination before they are 17 plus. (9.87) 


Non-Formal Education 


We recommend the establishment of a parrallel system of 
,fon-formal education through correspondence, morning and 
| €vening institutes, part-time institutions and other methods, parti- 
Cularly at the two-year higher secondary stage, both for the acade- 
mic and the vocational streams. (9.90) 


$ Students of both the formal and the non-formal systems 
taking the same examination should be eligible to the same degree/ 
diploma/certificate. (9.94) 


Scholarships to the Pupils of Vocational Stream 


In order to give support and encouragement to the growth of 

the vocational courses and to divert some talented students to join 
em, a scheme of merit scholarships should be instituted in every 
tate and Territory for the benefit of students of the vocational 
Stream at the new higher secondary stage. (9.96) 


Financial Implications 


The total expenditure on introducing the new structure dur- 


ing the fifth plan is estimated to be as under :— 


—States where it takes 14 years to ; Rs. 32:5 crores 
obtain the first degree in general education 


—States where it takes 15 years 


to obtain the first degree in general WAO S 
education 
—Vocationalization of higher secondary LOO Miss 
education ———— 
Total CE oy 
(9.102) 


Earmarking of Funds 


f Tn view of the fact that structure of education acts like the 
“undation of a building, we suggest that the entire development 
education should in future be on the basis of the proposed struc- 
Ure and, therefore, the funds in the fifth plan to be earmarked for 
the purpose and they should be outside the plan allocations of 
© States. (9.107) 
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FIFTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1974—79) 
[From Draft Fifth Five-Year Plan (1974-79), Vol. II 
Govt. of India : Planning Commission 
New Delhi, 1974] 


Education plays a crucial role in economic development 
and social modernization. Asa key factor in production, it supplies 
the requisite number and quality of persons needed for various 
tasks and by inculcating among the mass of the people appro- 
priate attitudes, skills and personality traits, it creates the proper 
climate for development. By creating a well-informed and educa- 
ted citizentry, it ensures the effective working of the basic institu. 
tions on which the economic and social well-being of the country 
depends. Education also provides the individual with the major 
means for personal enrichment and social and economic advance- 
ment, (Chapter 8, Para 1) 
Direction and Development 


The thrust of the Plan is in four main directions :— 
(#) Ensuring equality of educational opportunities as part of 
the overall plan of ensuring social justice. 
(ii) establishing closer links between the pattern of educa- 


tion on the one hand and the needs of development and 
the employment market on the other. 


(iii) Improvement of the quality 
(iv) Involvement of 
students, in the t 

ment. 
Equality of Opportunity 


To promote social justice the emphasis is being considerably 
increased on primary and ad 


enrolment and retention of th 
ship, freeships and remedial coaching for the disadya 


of education imparted 
the academic community, including 
asks of social and economic deyelopi 
(8.9 


al areas and urban slums ; and provision 
nable those who are forced to enter life 


Linkage with Employment and Development 


To establish a closer link between education and employ- 
ment, the curriculum will be reformed and appropriate metho- 
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dologies adopted to ensure the inculcation in the students of attitudes: 
skills and personality traits which increase the general employability 
of the educated ; higher secondary education will be vocationa- 
lised ; vocational courses will also be introduced as part of general 
education in the university stage ; and professional education will! 
be closely linked to the estimated manpower needs, both quanti-- 
tatively and qualitatively, of various development programmes. 

he other major linkages of education with development will be- 
the integration of adult education with development programmes 
involving people in large numbers as producers or beneficiaries,. 
the re-orientation of the curriculum at different stages to bring it. 
Into closer relationship with development needs and finally, the 
utilisation of the resources of educational institutions for develop- 
ment tasks. (8.11) 


Quality Improvements 


The major quality improvement programmes will be curricu- 
lum and examination reform, improvement in teaching and learn- 
ing Methodologies, teacher training (including in-service training), 
iMprovement of text books, the increasing use of mass media as 
A Support to the educational process and the improvement of physi- 
cal facilities. These various reforms and improvements will _be 
ected through the further development of research and training 
institutions, especially the National Council of Educational Re~ 
search and Training, the State Institutes of Education and allied 
“stitutions and teacher training schools and colleges. These key 
1 search and training institutions and training institutions will be 
inked with the institutions at the base level and appropriate stimu- 
‘tion and feed-back established. (8.12) 


Linkage with Social Environment 


all Social service will be an essential part of the curriculum at 
in, Stages. The major objectives will be character building, widen- 
one the horizon of the student community and increasing their 
on Areness of their social responsibility. The curriculum at vari- 
ana Stages will be brought down to the level of practical application. 
Social utilisation. (8°13) 
Pre-school Education 
facil; While it may be difficult to provide pre-school education- 
Cilities of any sophistication, the situation demands that some 
i Ort of an elementary kind be made immediately. Itras; 
on fore, envisaged in the Fifth Plan that Children’s Play Centres. 
I the age group 3-6 may be attached to selected primary schools. 
n addition to these centres private agencies will be encouraged to- 
strane Primary schools and the state will further assist in the 
tegic areas of teacher training, preparation of teacher guides and 


Ti s * 
Promotion of research for evolving methods of pre-school education 
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suited to our conditions. In some of the integrated child welfare 


centres, pre-school education will also be introduced on an experi- 
metal basis. (8.15) 


Elementary Education 


Apart from being a constitutional obligation, the provision of 
universal elementary education is crucial for spreading mass literacy 
which is a basic requirement for economic development, moderni- 
sation of the social structure and the effective functioning O 
democratic institutions. It also represents an indispensable first 
‘step towards the provision of equality of opportunity to all its 
citizens. Elementary education has therefore been given a very 
high priority in the First Plan. (8 16) 


Much more emphasis would have to be laid on reducing the 
incidence of wastage and stagnation, the retention in school of the 
child for the full period of schooling and the improvement of the 
quality of instruction imparted. The dropping out of the educa- 
tional stream of more than 60 per cent of the children before 
‘completing 4-5 years of schooling which would give them permanent 
literacy, represcnts a colossal wastage of scarce resources. 


(8°18) 


The „main thrust in. the expansion of education has to be 
planned with reference to the most backward areas and the most 


books and stationory, mid-day meals and for girls, uniforms and 
attendance scholarships. For promoting education in the tribal 


areas, many more Ashram schools are proposed to be established 
where both education and maintenance will be fully subsidised by 
the state. (8 20) 


‘Curricular Reorientation and Work Experience 


The resources available in the community in the form of land, 
skilled craftsmen and their workshops, local raw materials ete: 
should be drawn upon for providing work-experience in actual work 
conditions. Additional opportunities of work-experience can also be 
provided by projects calculated to improve the campus and the 
locality surrounding the school, these would also help in creating 
institutional assets in the form of building, furniture,equipment, etc: 
with the help and co-operation of the local community. (8.22) 


‘Experimental Schools 


The efforts will be to try out such new ideas as depend largely 
an the imaginative utilisation of local resources both material an! 
uman, 


24) 
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Secondary Education 


The emphasis in the Fifth Plan would be on relating secondary 
education more intimately to the economic and social needs of the 
country. Efforts will be made to restructure the educational 
Pattern so that secondary education does not, as hitherto, prepare 
students only for entering a university but also fits them for diverse 
occupations. (8 25) 


The introduction of work experience will be an important 
curricular reform at the secondary stage--.-.-:: On the job train- 
ing supplemented by evening classes for general education would be 


cheaper, more effective and more closely related to actual pe X 


Experimental Schools 


To promote innovative practices, one school will be attached to 
every training college as an experimental school which will work 
under the guidance and stimulation of the extension services depart- 
Ment of the training institution. (8.31) 


Uniform Pattern 


The National Policy Resolution on Education emphasised the 
Necessity of adopting a uniform pattern. 10 years of elementary 
and secondary education and 2 years of higher secondary education, 

eading to the first degree of 3 years. The adoption of this pattern 
by all the States and Union Territories would bring about a much 
€sired uniformity in educational standards and also facilitate the 
Movement of students from one part of the country to another..-+-- 
pou whether located in schools or in colleges, depending on the 

nditions prevailing in each state, eleventh and twelfth classes 
should be under the Board of Secondary Education and definitely 
Orm a part of the secondary education system. (8°32) 


4 The adoption of the pattern will however, not by itsclf 
prove the quality of instruction. Intensive utilisation of additional 
time made available should be the highest priority. For maximis- 
ing the benefits of the new pattern, it is necessary to step up efforts 
or vocationalisation of secondary education. (8°33) 


Girl’s Education 
The outlays for special programmes for education of girls will 
epped up. The expansion of education for girls also requires 


€ orientation of the curriculum to meet their special needs as 
Ousewives and career seekers. (8°35) 


T eacher Education 


In the Fifth Plan, except for the states in eastern region 


be st 
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where a crash programme is contemplated to clear the backlog of 
untrained teachers the emphasis will be on consolidation and im- 
provement...... 


A few colleges of education will be developed as comprehen- 
sive colleges where training will be provided for all types of teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools. This will help to break down 
the isolation that exists between the various types of teacher educa- 


tion institutions and upgrade the quality of training imparted to: 
elementary teachers. (8°37) 


University Education 


The main strategy for the development of university education 
will therefore have to be such as to ensure that while the social 
demand for higher education, particularly for satisfying the rising 
expectations of the newly emerging socio-economic groups, conti- 
nues to be met, indiscrimitate expansion of facilities is not allowed 
to further dilute the standards of univeisity education. University 
course will also need to be reconstructed so that the students com- 
pleting their education are enabled to become productive mem- 
bers of society, (8.38) 


Admission Policy 


rging the scope of receiving higher 
The following components of 


dary education, enabling large numbers to enter employment at the 
missions to regular institu- 


l! > give us an edge to the univer- 
sity educated In competing for jobs for which Something less than 
a university degree should be adequate, (8 29) 


’ ‘The effort should be to meet 50 Per cent of the demand for 
additional facilities in regular institutions, 20 per cent through 
evening colleges, 20 per cent through Correspondence courses and 
10 per cent through Private study. (8.40) 


Post-Graduate Education and Research 


Admission at the 


As far as ilities for Post-graduate 
should mainly be available i a ice 
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Collaboration between the universities themselves and 
between them and the National Laboratories will be encouraged in. 
the field of scientific and industrial research. 


_. Research in the social sciences will be encouraged. The acti- 
vities of the Indian Council of Social Sciences Research and of the 
Indian Council of Historical Research will be stepped up, besides 


Strengtheniny the research in humanities in the universities. 
(8.41) 


$ Qualitative Improvement. The existing programmes of 
improvement of physical facilities, curriculum and examination 
reform, production of improved text books, especially in the 
regional languages, promotion of innovations and improving teacher 
competency will be continued. 


Selected institutions will be recognised as autonomous colleges. 
for promoting innovations in curriculum, methods of teaching, 
evaluation of students, etc. (8.44) 


Student Services. Creative channels for utilising the energy 
ofthe youth are being provided through the stepping up of pro- 
grammes of games and sports, cultural activities and the 
involvement of students in the task of social and economic develop- 
ment, (8.45): 


Scholarships. To encourage talent and to overcome the 
environmental handicap of the weaker sections, considerably 
Increased emphasis is being laid on scholarships in diverse fields. 


l The machinery for administering scholarships at the various 
evels will need to be carefully reviewed and where necessary” 
Strengthened. (8.47) 


A Language Development. Programmes of training teachers- 
in modern methods of language teaching is included in the Plan. 


M A new scheme entailing the appointment of teachers of other 
odern Indian Languages in the Hindi speaking states will be 
aunched. 


fen: An institute for the translation of selected books from 
Oreign and Indian languages into Hindi will be set up. (8.48). 


Social Education. It is proposed to integrate adult 
education with all development programmes where large masses 
are involved as producers or beneficiaries. (8.49) 


Textbooks. To support the vast expansion of the book 
Production programme, national and regional training institutes. 
will be set up for training personnel in editing,: translation, illustra- 
tion, production and sale. (8.52): 
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Management Education. To meet the challenges of a 
‘highly technological age, modern managers have to be profes- 
*sionally developed and trained for the several functional areas and 
in general management. This relates merely to the pre-service 
education in the disciplines of management but also to facilities 
for those who enter business and industry for operational functions 
but are likely to ‘rise to enough managerial positions. Further, 
-management techniques assume importance at all organisational 
levels in the economy. The fifth plan therefore provides for several 
programmes of management education. Apart from the develop- 
ment of existing institutes of Management at Ahmedabad and 
Calcutta, those at Bangalore and Lucknow will be established, 
provision will also be made to expand and develop management 
studies in the universities. (8°75) 


Scholarships. A scheme for merit-cum-means scholar- 
ships for polytechnic students will be introduced. (8.76) 


Linkage with Science and Technological Plan 


Augmentation of facilities for science education, modernis- 


ing the curricula and provision of kits for scientific experimen- 
tation are some of the important measures proposed to be taken at 
the school level. As regards higher education apart from expansion 
and modernisation of facilities for science education, the Fifth 
Plan provides for the development of infrastructural support 


through documentation and library services, science service centres 
ane Instrumentation testing and analytical services on a regional 
ASIS. 


(8.77) 


institutions will be enabled to 
Projects to be assigned by the several 
A new research support programme, designated 
d Industrial Research, will also 

and project grants to the Univer- 
(8.68) 


In addition, the academic 
undertake specific research 
user-agencies. 


Hgts 3 „up science museums, including science 
fairs, in the Fifth Plan with a view, inter-alia, to ae NE 
supplement science 

ntify, encourage and 
alent specially among the children. (8 79) 


Education of the Scheduled z 
Other Backward Classes Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 


Incentives in the for. a 
n y m of free mid- 
stationery, stipends and unifo aya 


y meals, books and 
girls are proposed to be 
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what is more important, to ensure the retention of the children in 
school for full period of compulsory schooling. (8 85) 


„A major difficulty in expanding educational facilities in the 
tribal areas is the non-availability of an adequate number of 
qualified teachers for work in these areas. Special efforts are 
therefore, needed to augment the supply of teachers. Two remedies 
would need to be adopted. Asan immediate measure, better pay 
scales, special allowance and housing facilities must be provided 
for teachers willing to work in tribal schools. (8:87) 


Library Development Programme. The attempt will be 
to develop a library system at the district level so that the 
district library is properly linked to the smaller units and feeds 
them, The States will also be assisted by the Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy Library Foundation to strengthen the district, block and 
village level libraries. A (8.53) 


Physical Education. Games and Sports and Youth Programme- 


Student Youth. The Fifth Plan intends to orient 
the whole scheme and make national service an essential part of 
the curriculum, efforts will be made to link every subject with 
Practical problems and socially useful work, generally in the vicinity 
of each institution. (8.54) 


.Non-student Youth. The Nehru Yuvak Kendras will 
Provide the focus for youth activities especially among non-students. 
(8°55) 


z Games and Sports. The strategy proposed to be adopted 
in the Fifth Plan will be two-fold. First, an attempt will be made 
to ènable the largest possible numbers to participate in these 
activities through the provision of play-fields and related facilities. 

Ountainering and adventure facilities will be expanded. The 
Other aspect will be to identify talent and encourage it through 
Competitions at various levels and to pick up those who have the: 
Potentiality of reaching international standards. (8.56) 


Cultural Programmes. 


f In the field of culture, the thrust inthe Fifth Plan will be 
2 strengthen the cultural content of the curriculum at various 
Stages, (8.57) 


Planning and Implementation }Machinery 


a The functions of the Planning and Statistical Cells at the 
i ntre and the states need to be broadened to include the under- 
= Sing of studies for improving the data base for policy decisions 
nd the evaluation of plan implementation. (8.61) 


The outlook and approach to inspection and supervision of 


Schools should undergo a major change. The emphasis should shift 
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to consultancy and guidance. The general inspection of schools 
-would need to be separated from its academic supervision. (8.62) 


The idea of forming institutional complexes needs to be 
further developed to ensure guidance and help to our large number 
-of institutions. (8°63) 


Educational Research and Development 


Certain efficient schools, polytechnics and colleges would be 
free from departmental/university control to experiment on a com- 
prehensive front within certain broad limits laid down by the 
authority concerned. (8.64) 


The adoption and adaptation of modern means of mass 
communication, particularly the radio and television, as supports 
to the teaching-learning process, would require considerable 
research and development effort. (8.65) 


‘Technical Education 


The main stress in the Fifth Plan will continue to be on the 
consolidation and improvement of the quality of the technical 
education system. (8 68) 


The twin objectives of productive efficiency and individual 
career development are interlinked and interdependent. The Fifth 
Plan proposes to utilise significantly the resources of the technical 
education system for upgrading the skills and performance levels of 
those who are already engaged in the production centres. Part- 
time and informal education, programmes will be expanded. (8.70) 


Quality Improvement. The workshop ard laboratories 
will be modernised and obsolete equipment in the older institutions 
replaced to keep pace with the changing technological require- 
ments. (8:71) 


Polytechnics. The courses of study in polytechnics will be 
reorganised on the basis of the plan of action approved by the All 
India Council for Technical Education. (87 ) 


Degree Courses. The scheme of sandwich courses will be 
extended to as many engineering colleges and polytechnics as pos- 
sible. 


Post-Graduate Education and Research. Facilities for 
post-graduate education will be consolidated according to the 
approved programme. Keeping in view the long term needs of the 
country, it is proposed to set up a few centres of advanced study 
and research in special fields in engineering colleges, (8.74) 
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MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE REPORT 
OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS 
OF WOMEN IN INDIA (1971-74)—1974. 


Appointment of the Committee. The committee was 
@Ppointed on 22nd September 1971 and it submitted its report to. 
the Government of India on 3lst December, 1974. 


Composition of the Committee. The committee consisted 
ofthe following :— 


Dr. (Smt.) Phulrenu Guha Chairman 
2. Kumari Mani Ben Kara Member 
Smt. Neera Dogra 

Smt. Savitri Shyam 
Smt. Sakina Hasan 


Smt. Urmila Haksar 

Dr. (Smt.) Leela Dube 
Dr. (Smt.) Lotika Sarkar 
Shri Vikram Mahajan 


4 
5 
6. Smt. K. Lakshmi Raghuramaiah 
7 
8 
9 


LI. Dr. (Smt.) Vina Mazumdar Member-Secretary 


s (Dr. Smt.) Vina Mazumdar became Member-Secretary, Vice 
mt. Shakuntala Masani on 1-10-73 when the committee was 
reconstituted. 


by Terms of Reference. The terms of reference to the 
©mmittee were :— 


l- To examine the constitutional, legal and administrative 
provisions that have a bearing on the social status of 
women, their education and employment. 


2. To assess the impact of these provisions during the last 
two decades on the status of women in the country, 
particularly in the rural sector, and to suggest more 
effective programme. 
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To consider the development of education among women. 
and determine the factors responsible for the slow 
progress in some areas and suggest rernedial measures. 


To survey the problems of the working women including 
discrimination in employment and remuneration. 


To examine the status of women as house-wives and 
mothers in the changing social patterns and their 
problems in the sphere of further education and employ- 


ment. 
To undertake surveys of case studies on the implications’ 


of the population policies and family planning program” 
mes on the status of women. 


To suggest any other measures which would enable, 
women to play their full and proper role in building up 
the nation. 


Contents of the Report 


The report consists of the following chapters :— 


(i) 


Our Approach. 


(ii) Demographic Perspective. 
(iii) The Socio-Cultural Setting 
_ (iv) Women and the Law. 
(v) Roles, Rights and Opportunities for Economic Partici- 
pation 
(vi) Educational Development. 
‘yii) Political Status. 
(viii) Policies and Programmes for Women’s Welfare and 
Development. 
Extracts and Recommendations regarding Educational 
Development 
1. The movement for improving women’s status all over the 
world has always emphasized education as the mos 
significant instrument for changing women’s subjugat? 
position in society. 
2. The earlier widespread beliefs that girls have less aptitud? 


ularly 


various examinations. 


10. 


11, 
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In our view the spread of sub-standard or limited educa- 
tion will not help the achievment of equality of oppor- 
tunities and may even damage the cause of women’s 
education. Vigilance regarding standards is imperative 
and must form a part of the policy of encouragement and 
assistance. 


In spite of all the expansion that has taken place in the 
formal educational system, the vast majority of Indian 
women have remained outside the reach of all education 
and are illiterate. 


The claims of the formal educational system which can. 
cater to the needs of only a minority and mainly the 
younger generation will have to be balanced against 
the educational needs of this group of adult women who: 
constitute the workers and the members of the society. 


For the majority of the people below subsistence level 
poverty is the predominant factor that governs their atti- 
tude to girls’ education. 


The strongest social support for girls education comes. 
from its increasing demand in the marriage market. 


This relationship between marriage prospects and educa-- 
tion, however, operates in different ways. Since it is consi- 
dered necessary to find bridegrooms with still higher 
education, education of girls contributes to an increase: 
of dowry, and the double expenditure acts as a deterrent: 
to girls’ education. 


Education is a double-edged instrument which can: 
eliminate the effects of socio-economic inequalities but 
can also introduce a new kind of inequality between those 
who have it and those who do not. Apart from the sharp: 
increase in the number of illiterate women and the dis- 
parity in educational development between rural: 
and urban areas, there are several imbalances in 
educational development between advanced and backward. 
classes and between regions. 


In our opinion plans for educational development which 
do not take these social and regional imbalances into- 
account will intensify inequalities between different 
sections of the population. It is necessary to identify 
factors responsible for them and seck their removal 
with the aid of special programmes. 

Co-education. In our opinion the considerations of 
efficiency, economy and equal opportunities require the 
acceptance of co-education as a long-term policy. How- 
ever in view of the divergent social attitudes, we recom- 
mend : 
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(1) its adoption as the general policy at the primary 
level ; 


(2) provision of separate schools at middle and secondary 
levels in areas where there is a great demand along 
with an effort to persuade public opinion in favour 
of co-education ; 


(3) its adoption as a general policy at the university level 
discouraging opening of new colleges exclusively for 
girls ; 


44) removal of bar on admission of girls to all-boys 
institutions ; 


(5) vigilance regarding required standards in all exclu- 
sive institutions for girls ; 


(6) acceptance of the principle of mixed staff as the 
condition of recognition for all mixed schools—to be 
reviewed a few years after implementation ; and 


(7) provision of separate toilets and retiring rooms for 
girls in all mixed institutions. 


‘Curricula 


We recommend a common course of general education till 
‘the end of class X with all optional courses open to boys and girls. 
‘Simple needle craft music and dancing should be ‘taught to all 
children at the primary stage. From the middle stage, variations 
‘may be permitted under work experience with no compulsion or 
exclusion for students of either sex. Vocational and technical 
courses in class XI and XII should be open to girls. 


-Pre-primary Schools 
We recommend the provision of three years pre-school educa- 


tion forall children and special efforts to increase the number of 
Balwadis in rural areas and in urban slums. 


Primary and Middle Level Education 
We recommend : 


1. ‘Provision of primary schools within walking distance from 
the home of every child within the next five years ; 


2. establishment of Ashram or residential schools to serve 


clusters of villages scattered in difficult terrains ; 


3. mobile schools for children of nomadic tribes, migrant 
labour and construction workers 3 


4. sustained propaganda by officials and non-officials tO 
bring every girl into school ; 
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provision of incentives (including mid-day meals, free 
uniforms, scholarships and stipends, free supply of books 
and special awards or recognition to the community, 
teachers, students) in order to prevent drop outs ; 


6. provision of at least two teachers in every school and 
raising the proportion of women primary teachers to 50 
or more ; 


7. adoption of the multiple-entry system anda system of 
part-time education for girls who cannot attend school 
continuously on a full time basis ; 


8. provision of some space in every school for the care of 
yore siblings who are the charges of school-going girls, 
an 


9. provision of set education from the middle stage in schools 
(An expert group should be appointed to prepare graded 
teaching material for this purpose). 


S 
ĉcondary Education 


We recommend 


l s education for all girls up to the end of the secondary 
stage ; 


improving teaching facilities in science, mathematics, and 
commerce ; 


2, 


3. introduction of job-oriented work-experience relating 
to the needs. resources and employment potential of the 
region ; 


4. adequate arrangements for co-curricular activities ; 


and 


5. greater provision of need-cum-merit scholarships and 
hostel facilities for girls. 


Hi 
t8her Education 


ag Aare Commission felt “while progress of women in this sector 
With th been as unsatisfactory as at the school stage, we disagree 
because view which considers higher education of girls as a waste 
Purpose many of them do not use their knowledge for any social 
Such ed, It is for the society to provide greater opportunities for 
or a ee women to be of social use, by utilizing their talents 
follow; and national development”. The committee made the 
mg recommendations : 


l. ee 
development of more employment opportunities parti- 
cularly of a part-time nature ; and 
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2. improvement in employment information and guidance 
services for women entering higher education. 


Non-Formal Education 


The committee observed “The greatest problem in women’s: 
education in India today is the provision of some basic education 
to the overwhelming majority who have remained outside the reach 
of the formal system because of their age, social disabilities on the. 
literacy gap. In order to integrate women in the process 0 
national development it is imperative to provide some education to 
the vast mass of illiterate and semi-literate women in the 15-25 agé 
group”. 


“What is necessary now is to design a non-formal system of 
education using all available educational resources in the commu- 
nity (e.g. teachers, health services personnel, agricultural extension 


workers, successful farmers, mechanics, welfare workers and other 
educated workers’’.) 


“In our view the organization and management of this pro- 


gramme for women should be entrusted to the women’s pan- 
chayats”. 


Equality of Sexes as a Major Value to be Inculcated through: 
the Educational Proccess 


“The educational system is the only institution which ca? 
counteract the deep foundations of the inequality of the sexes that 
are built in the minds of men ard women through the socialization 
process. It must make a deliberate planned and sustained effort to 
replace the traditional value system, based on equality by the new 
value system instead of accepting this responsibility.........This is on% 


area where a major change is needed in the content and organiza- 
tion of education”. 


PART II 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 
ON 


INDIAN EDUCATION 
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Reference Material on. 
Indian Education. 


I. Bibliographies 


l. Biswas, A. and Aggarwal,- J.C. Directory of Education, 
Motme II. The Academic Publishers, Karol Bagh, New Delhi, 
4. 


Covers books published on education in India since indepen- 
dence. Books have been categorized under 25 heads. Also includes 
books published by the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, NCERT, UGG, etc. Lists periodicals on education publish- 
ed in India, UK and USA. Incorporates dissertations on educa- 
tion submitted for M.Ed. and Ph.D. degrees in India. Includes 
psychological tests construed in India. 

9, Central Reference Library : Indian National Bibliography. 
Calcutta, Monthly, 1957. 

Covers books in all the languages recognized by the Constitu- 
tion, Lists material received under the Delivery of Books and 
Newspapers Act of 1954. 

3. Chatterjee, Amitabh and_ others, eds. Indian Books. 
Calcutta. Mukerji Book House, 1948—Monthly. 

Lists government and non-government publications in all the: 
important Indian languages. 

4. Indian Book Industry. New Delhi, Sterling Publishers,. 
1969—Monthly. 

Gives monthly listing of new books published in India in the: 
English language. 

5. Indian Publisher and Bookseller—Bombay Popular Praka-. 
shan, 1950—Monthly. 


Lists new English books every month. 


6. Joint Indian-American Text-book Programme—Catalogue,, 
1970. Low Priced Indian Editions of American University Text- 
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‘books approved by the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India. New Delhi, U.S. Information Service, 1970. 

Lists over one thousand text-books. 

7. Kesavan, B.S.and Kulkarni, eds. National Bibliography 


S Indian Literature 1901-53, New Delhi, Sahitya Akademi, 1962- 
71 Vel-3. 


Includes books in the fields of social sciences and humanities. 


8. Kothari, H. Kothari’s World of Reference Works. Calcutta, 
‘Kothari Publications. 1963. 


9. National Library, Calcutta. Bibliography of Dictionaries 
and Encyclopaedias in Indian Languages. Calcutta, 1964. 


Contains 2,190 entries in 14 Indian languages. 


10. Rajasthan University Library, Jaipur. Book on India. 
Jaipur. 1967/1968—Annual. 


Lists bibliography of titles published in English in India. 
11. Sengupta, Benoyendra. A Select List of Reference and 


Representative Books on All Aspects of Indian Life and Culture. 


Calcutta, World Press, 1966. 


Includes conventional reference books, treatises and periodi- 
cals. 


12. Sharma, H.D. ; Mukerji, S.P.; and Singh, L.M.P. Indian 
Reference Sources. An Annotated Guide to Indian Reference 
Books. Jullundur, Indian Bibliographic Centre, 1972. 


Lists over twenty-two hundred works. Comprises 4 parts— 
Part I General, Part II Humanities, Part III Social Sciences, and 
Part IV Pure and Applied Sciences. 


13. Sharma, H.D. and Singh, L.M.P. comp. Indian Books, 
‘Varanasi, Indian Bibliographic Centre, 1969—Annual. 


Covers books published in India in the English language in 
‘a year. 


14. Sher Singh and Sadhu, S.N. comp. Indian Books in Print. 
.A Select Bibliography of English Books Published in India, Delhi. 
Indian Bureau of Bibliographies, 1973. 


15. Srivastva, L.R.N. and Gupta, S.V., comp. Annotated 
Bibliography on Tribal Education in India. New Delhi, National 
‘Council of Educational Research and Training, Tribal Education 
Unit, 1967, 117 p. 


Includes periodical articles, reports, etc. 


II. Biographies of Educationists 


1. A. Biswas and Aggarwal, J.C. eds. Encyclopaedic Diction- 
ary and Directory of Education (with special reference to India), New 
Delhi-5. The Academic Publishers, 1971. d 

Part II of the book has been titled ‘Men of Learning in the 
Field of Education’. It includes (i) World Educators and Educa- 
tionists, (ii) Great Teachers of Ancient India, and (iti) Who’s Who 
in Indian Education. 


2. Gupta, K.L, ed. Hducationisis in India ; an Illustrated 
Biographical Directory of Notable Living Educationists in India, 
Delhi, Tradesmen, 1963. 


Covers living educationists. 
4 3. India, Ministry of Education. Silhouttes in Indian Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, 1967. 
Profile of eminent educationists, humanists and scientists. 


4. Khosla, C. L., comp. Men of Education in India. Delhi, 
Premier, 1965, 364 p. 


Brief sketches of some 1200 living men of Indian education, 
teachers and administrators. 


5. Satish Chandra, ed. Eminent Educationists of India, 1969, 
New Delhi, National Book Organization, 413 p., Rs. 37.50. 
p Gives brief biographical sketches of about 1700 Indian educa- 
tionists. 


III. Degrees and Diplomas 


1. India, Directorate General of Employment and Training. 
Directory of Qualifications Recognized by the Government of India. 
New Delhi, 1964. 

Covers general educational, technical, professional, medical, 
legal and foreign qualifications. 

2. Ray, K. and others. Master’s Degrees Awarded in India 
in Science Subjects 1921-1965. New Delhi, Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Directorate of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel 1967. 


Covers over 40 science subjects. 
IV. Directories and Encyclopaedias 


l. Biswas, A. and Aggarwal, J.C., eds. _Bncyclopaedic 
Dictionary and Directory of Education, New Delhi-5, Academic 


Publishers. 
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Volume I (1971) contains professional terms, theories, princi~ 
ples, philosophies, histories, experiments, etc. (Part I) ; includes- 


World Educators and Educationists, Great Teachers of Ancient 


India and Who’s Who in Indian Education (Part II) ; provides- 


material on the Educational Systems of the World (Part III). 


Volume II (1974) contains 1. Books on- Education published 
in India since Independence. 2. Periodicals on Education in 


India, UK and USA, 3. Dissertations on Education, 4. Psycholo-- 


gical Tests constructed in India, 5. Educational Institutions and 
Organizations in India. 


2. Gondhlekar, S.B. Shaikshanik Sankshipta Kosh. Poona,. 


Venus Publication, 1959. 


Dictionary of Education. Marathi—English, Marathi. 


3. Kumar, P.N. Educational Opportunities. Ambala Cantt.,. 
English Book Depot, 1970. 


Provides information about institutions of higher learning, 
competitive examinations and scholarships. 


4. India, Directorate General of Health Services. Medical 


Colleges and Training Institutions in India. Delhi, Manager of 


Publications, 1959. 
Directory of Medical Colleges in India. 


5. India, Manager of Publications. Handbook of Training 
Facilities, Institutional Training. Delhi. 1966. 


6. India, Ministry of Education. Directory of Institutions for 
Higher Education. Delhi, Manager of Publications, Biennial. 


J Covers colleges, research institutions, universities and 
institutions of national importance. 


7. India, Ministry of Education, Facilities for Technical 
Education in India. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1965-66, 2 V. 


Deals with diploma, first degree and post-graduate courses 
offered. 


8. India, Ministry of Education. Scholarships for Study 
Abroad and At Home. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1968. 


9. Indian Adult Education Association. Directory of Adult 
Education Agencies and Workers in India. New Delhi, 1954. 


Covers 65 organizations and their workers. 


OW erent Directory of Adult (Social) Education Agencies i 
India, New Delhi, 1958. 


[OO ——— a 
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11. Indian Council of Social Science Research, Directory of 
Social Science Research Institutes in India. 1971, New Delhi (Non- 
priced). 

The Directory covers 95 research institutions in the field of 


social science which are outside the university system. The Directory 
lists the institutions and organizations in an alphabetical order. ; 


12. Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon. Handbooks of 
Engineering Education in India. Calcutta, Oxford and I.B.H., 1968. 


13. Inter University Board of India, Universities Handbook- 
India, New Delhi, 1973, Biennial. 


Contains names, addresses, telephone numbers and other 
details of the courses offered, number of students, etc., in respect of. 


l4. Jaiswal, Sitaram. Sikshavigyan Kosh. Delhi, Rajkamal, 
1967. 


Covers history, theory, method and management of education 
in both Indian and Western systems. 

15. Mohinder Singh, ed. and comp. Learned Institutions in- 
India ; Activities and Publications. Ahmedabad, Balgovind, 1969. 

Lists 251 institutions and 2,000 of their publications. 

16. Padala, Padmavati, comp. Directory of Indian Higher 
Educational Institutions. Hyderabad, Panchayat Publications. 1970, 

17. University Grants Commission, New Delhi. Handbook- 
of Universities in India, 1972, New Delhi. 


Covers universities, institutions deemed to be universities 
and those of national importance. 


18, University of Travancore, Trivandrum. Terms in Edu- 
cation. 1952, Travancore University Glossary Series. 


English, Malayalam. 


V. Documents on Indian Education 


1. Aggarwal, J C. ed: Educational Documents in India 1966— 
1975, A Source Book of Indian Education, New Delhi, Arya Book 
Depot, 1975. 


Extracts from selected official educational documents, chrono-- 
logically arranged. 

2. Bhatt, B.D. and Aggarwal J.C. eds. Educational Docu-. 
ments in India. 1813-1968, Survey of Indian Education, New- 
Delhi, Arya Book Depot, 1969, 328 p. 
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Extracts from selected educational documents ; chronolo- 
«gically arranged. 


3.. Biswas, A. and Aggarwal, Suren, eds. Indian Educational 
Documents since Independence. The Academic Publishers, New 
Delhi, 1970. 


Includes reports and recommendations of committees, com- 
missions and conferences since independence. 


4. Sharp, Henry, comp. Selections from Educational Records. 
Delhi, Manager of Publications 1965, Pt. 1, 225 p., illus., Reprint 
(First published 1920). Pt. 1 covers the period 1781-1893. 


VI. Educational Research 


1, Holmes, W.R. and Raj Gopalan, S. Research Facilities in 
Bangalore, Mysore, Ahmedabad, Delhi. Graphic Aids, 1969. 


2. ———— Research Facilities in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. Delhi, Graphic Aids, 1968. 

3, ———-— Research Facilities in Delhi, Delhi, Graphic Aids, 
1969. 

4. Jafar, S.M. Research Facilities in Uttar Pradesh. Gurgaon, 
Indian Documentation Service, 1971. 

Lists some 178 institutions. 

5. Maharaja Sayajirao University, Faculty of Education and 
Psychology. Research Abstracts. Baroda, (1962/63 Issue in 1967). 


6. National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi. Educational Investigations in Indian Universities 1939- 
61. New Delhi, 1966 


_ Enumerates theses and dissertations approved by Indian Uni- 
veriries for Master’s and Doctorate Degrees in Education for the 
period. í 


7. National Institutes of Basic Education, New Delhi. 
Researches in Basic Education. New Delhi, 1957 (Basic Education 
Abstracts, V. 1. 1957). 


VII. Periodicals 


l. Gidwani, N.N. and Navlani. Indian Periodicals. J aipur, 
the authors, 1969. 


An annotated guide to some 5000 current periodicals in 
English. 


2. National Guide to Indian Periodicals 1955-56. Poona 
National Information Service, 1955. 
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Lists 2,127 periodicals grouped under broad subject with title, 
subject and place indexes. 


3. India, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. Press in- 
India. New Delhi, Annual. 


_ Provides full bibliographic information including language,. 
Circulation for each entry. 


4. University of Jaipur. Union Catalogue of Serials in Fifty- 
five Academic Libraries in the State of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 1968. 


VIII. Periodical Indexes 


1. Delhi Library Association. Indian Press Index, Delhi, 
1968, 


Indexes all the signed or unsigned articles, special write-ups, 
editorials and important statements or letters published in all the 
daily English newspapers of India. 


2. India, Ministry of Education, Indian Education Abstracts. 
New Delhi, Central Secretariat Library, 1955—Quarterly, 


Indexes about 50 journals ; covers articles published in. India 
in English language on education. 


3. Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre, New 
Delhi: Indian Educational Material. New Delhi : 1966—Quarterly. 


_ Indexes periodicals, newspapers, books, reports, etc., 
published in India on all aspects of education. Provides annotations 
also. 


4. Jain, V.K. Guide to Indian Periodical Li 
Sciences and Humanities) Gurgaon, Indian Documentation Servi 
1964—, includes articles, research Papers, notes, conference S 
ceedings, book reviews, etc., from 300 Indian journals belon ce t 
social sciences and humanities, F 


terature (Social 


5. Gidwani, N. N. Index India; A Quarter! 
b 5 $ A ; y Documen- 
tation list on India of material in En lish, i i 
University Library 1967—Annual. = Jaipur, Rajasthan 


A quarterly documentation list of selected articles, editorials 
Notes, etc., from periodicals and newspapers published in English all 
over the world. 8 


6. Tandon, Umesh Chandra. Hindi Sandarbha, 


Rajasthan University Library 1969— Jaipur, 


Annual index to articles, editoria 


ls, notes, news i 
rece 5 aaa eee Ws ite 
appearing in various Hindi periodicals. P sR Ge 
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IX. Statistics (Educational) 


India, Ministry of Education, Education in India, 1960- 
61, Vol. I. 


————fEducation in India, 1960-61, Vol. II. 
————Education in India, 1961-62, Vol. I. 
————Education in India, 1961-62, Vol. II. 
————Education in India, 1961-62, Vol. II-A. | 
————Education in India, 1962-63, Vol. I. | 


____-—-— Education in India, 1962-63, Vol. 10k 
_____- — Education in India, 1962-63, Vol. II-A. | 
—————Education in India, 1963-64, Vol. II. 
————Fducation in India, 1963-64, Vol. IT. | 


________ Education in India, 1963-64, Vol. II-A. 
———-— Education in India, 1964-65, Vol. I. 
———— Education in India, 1964-65, Vol. II. 
____——Education in India, 1964-65, Vol. II-A. 
—_———Education in States, 1960-61. 
————Education in States, 1961-62. 

_—_—— Education in States, 1962-63. 

———— Education in University in India, 1960-61. 
_____— Education in University in India, 1961-62. 
______ Education in University in India, 1962-63. 
————Education in University in India, 1963-64. 


Educational Statistics—District wise —Orissa—1965—66, 
No. 1, 1969. 


Educational Statistics—District wise—Mysore— 1965—66, 
No. 1, 1969. 


Educational Statistict—Districts wise—Andhra Pradesh 
1965—66, No. 3, 1969. 


Educational Statistics—District wise—Rajasthan—1965— 
66, No. 4, 1969. 


Provisional Statistics of Education in States—1965— 56; 
No. 5, 1969. 


Provisional Statistics "of Education in Universities in 
India, 1965—66, No. 6, 1969. 


Selected Information on School Education in India, 1968— 
69, No. 7, 1969. 


Selected Educational Statistics, 1968—69, No. 8, 1969- 
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Educational Statistics—District wise—Kerala, 1965—6€, 
No. 9, 1969. 
Educational Statistics at a Glance, No. 10, 1969. 


Expenditure on Education as shown in Annual Budgets of 
States (1967—68 to 69—70), No. 11, 1969. 

Educational Statistics—District wise—Maharashtra— 
1965—66, No. 12, 1369. 


Educational Statistics— District wise— Assam, 1965—66, 
No. 13, 1969. 


Pay Scale of School Teachers in India, 1968—69, No. 14, 
1969. 


Educational Statistics—District wise — Jammu & Kashmir 
1965—66, No. 1, 1970. 

Educational Statistics—District wise— Gujarat 1965—66, 
No. 2, 1970. 

Educational Statistics— District wise—Tamil Nadu, 
1965—66, No. 3, 1970. 

Educational Statistics—District wise—Bihar, 1965—66, 
No. 4, 1970 

Selected Information on School Education in India, 
1969—70, No. 5, 1970. 

Pay Scale of School Teachers in India, 1969—70, No. 6, 
1970 

Educational Statistics District wise---Haryana, 1965—66, 
No. 1, 1971. 

Expenditure on Education as shown in the Budget Books 
of the States (1968—69 to 1970—71) No. 2, 1971. 
Provisional Statistics of Education in the States 1966—67 
No. 3, 1971. j 
Educational Statistics at a Glance, 1970, No. 4, 1971. 
Growth in Higher Education 1966--67 to 1970—71, No. 1 
1972. 

Results of Matriculation Higher Secondary Examinations 
and Number of job seekers on Live Registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges No. 2, 1972. 

Expenditure on Education as ‘shown in the Budgets of the 
States (1969—70 to 1971—72), No. 3, 1972. 

Schooling Facilities in Rural Areas of India, No. 4. 
1972. : 
Educational Statistics—District wise=Punjab, 1965—66 
No. 5, 1972. è 
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51. Employment Situation (1964—65 to 1969—70), No. 6,. 
1972, 


52. Educational Statistics—District wise—U.P. 1965—66, 
, No. 7, 1972. 


53. Education in India Since Independence, A Statistical 
Review, No. 8, 1972. 


54. Educational Statistics at a Glance, 1971, No. 9, 1972. 


55. Selected Educational Statistics, 1969—70 to i970—71 
No. 10, 1972. 


56. Selected Information on School Education in India 1970— 
71, No. 11, 1972. 


57. Pay Scales of School Teachers in India, 1970—71, No. 12, 
1972. 


58. Educational Statistics—District wise—M.P., 1965—66, 
No. 1, 1973. 


59. Educational Statistics—District wise—Himachal Pradesh, 
1965—66, No. 2, 1973. 


60. Provisional Statistics of Education in States, 1967—68, 
No. 3, 1973. 

61. Expenditure on Education as shown in the Annual 
Budgets of States, 1970—-71 to 1972—73, No. 4, 1973. 


62. Progress of Education of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, 1966—67, No. 5, 1973. i 


63. Provisional Statistics of Education in States 1968—69, 
No. 6, 1973. 


64. Educational Statistics—District wise—West Bengal, 1965— 
66, No. 1, 1974. t 


65. aton in Universities in India, 1966—67, No. 2, á 
66. Prograss of Education of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, 1967—69, No. 3, 1974. 


67. Selected Information on School Education in India, 1972- 
73, No. 4, 1974. 


LG 
68. Fay crates of School Teachers in India 1972—73, No.7 f 


69. Expenditure on Education as shown in the Central and 
State Annual Budgets (1971—72 to 1973—76, No. & 
1974. 


70. Provisional Statistics of Education in States 1969—70; 
No. 7, 1974. 


71. Educational Statistics at a Glance 1973, No. 8, 1974. 
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X. Surveys 


l. Buch, M. B., (ed.) A Survey of Research in Education. 
Baroda : Centre of Advanced Study in Education, 1974. 


The Survey covers the period from the year 1943, when the 
first Ph. D. thesis in Education was approved by Bombay Univer- 
sity, to September 1972 and includes 342 Ph. D. theses from the: 
education departments of Indian universities, 118 Ph. D. theses on 
educational problems from university departments of allied disci- 
plines and 269 research projects financed by various agencies in the: 
Country and also the available research studies completed in 
research institutions like the NCERT, the CASE and the SIE’s. 


For the purpose of this survey, the field of education has been 
divided into sixteen areas. 


Each research report is abstracted giving the problem, objec- 
tives, the hypotheses formulated, methodology and findings. 


The trend reports are developed by eminent social scientists in 
the different areas on the basis of the abstracts of studies compiled 
at the centre of Advanced Study in Education. 


2. National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi. National Survey of Secondary Teacher Education. New 
Delhi, Quinquennial, 1969. 


Gives survey report and statistical tables regarding growth of 
teacher educational institutions. 


3. National Council of Educational Research and Training. 
New Delhi. Second All India Educational Survey. New Delhi. 1967. 


A comprehensive study of education at primary, 
Secondary stages with special reference to school faci 
schools, enrolment and teachers. 


XI. Tests 


National Council of Educational Research and 
Delhi. First Mental M: easurement Handbook of Indi 
1966. 


middle and 
lities, size of 


Training, New 
- New Delhi, 


Provides a digest of a large number of educational 
have been completed as well as those in progress, 
XII. Theses 


Doctorate Degrees Awarded by Indian Uni ities i 
Field of Social Sciences miversities in the. 


tests which 


Published by the Indian Council of Social Sci ? 
(New Delhi), gives the details of all the doctorate de a 
y Indian Universities in the field of Social Sciences in the calendar 
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year 1968. For each degree information is given on four points : 
(1) Name of the Student, (2) Theme of Research, (3) Name of the 
Guide, (4) Name of the Institute where the student was registered. 
‘The doctorates awarded have been arranged by the universities and 
at the end there are indexes according to names of students, names 
of guides and the themes of research. 


XIII. Year-Books of Education and Research Publications of 
NCERT 


‘A. Year-Books of Education 


Four year-books have been published by the National Council 
-of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi. Each volume in 
the series is devoted to a vital aspect of Indian education. 


Firat-Y ear-Book of Education (Revised edition in two volumes) 
(1961) —This Year-Book is devoted to a comprehensive review of 
education in India from’ 1947 to 1961. Part I deals with educa- 
tional development at the Centre and in the Union Territories. 


Part II of this Year-Book is devoted toa detailed survey 
-of the Educational progress made in each of the States. 


Second Year-Book of Education (1964)—Concentrates on the 
problems of elementary Education in India. Each chapter has been 
-written by a specialist in the field. 


PFhird Indian Year-Book of Education—Exclusively devoted to 
-educational research in India. Emphasises the urgent need for 
effective and fruitful research in the important areas of education 
that have so far been left largely unexplored. Each chapter has 
‘been written by an eminent scholar in the field. 


Fourth Indian  Year-Book of Education (1973)—Devoted 
to secondary education. Provides an analysis of various contempo- 
rary problems against the background of historical survey of secon- 
dary education in India. Contains a wealth of statistical infor- 
mation in conveniently arranged tables. 


‘B. Research Studies and Monographs 


1. Child Development—A Symposium. Designed to point to 
the directions in which research is most urgently needed in the area 
of child development and to indicate corresponding fields in which 
practical education and training must necessarily follow. 

2. Educational Investigations in Indian Universities (1939- 
1961)—A compilation of the list of theses and dissertations approv- 
ed by Indian Universities for the Mastter’s and Doctorate degrees 19 
Education from 1939 to 1961. 

3. Papers in the Sociology of Education in India— Editors : 
M. S. Gore, I. P. Desai and Suma Ghitnis. This collection of 
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thematic papers by a group of social scientists from all over India 
seeks to define the role of education in the life of the government 
and the society to which the educational system belongs. 


4. Educational Wastage and Stagnation in India—C.L. Sapra. 
Discusses the problem of wastage and stagnation at the primary 
level of education in India and suggests a programme of action to 
counteract them. 


i 5. Position of History in India—Attempts to give a complete 
idea of the position of history in the State syllabuses. 


6. A Study of Integrated Syllabi. This booklet examines and 
analyses the integrated syllabi in relation to their basic and non- 
basic counterparts and gives a few relevant comments on their 
different aspects. 


7. Second All-India Educational Survey. Presents a compre- 
hensive study of education at the primary, middle and secondary 
stages of education, with special reference to school facilities, size of 
schools, enrolment and teachers. Also outlines the major problems 
in education which need to be followed up. 


8. The Achievement Motive in High School Boys. by Prayag 
Mehta. Highlights the importance of achievement motive in 
scholastic performance. Consisting of two studies, this monograph 
escribes the development of a test of achievement motivation 
attempting io assess the level of achievement motivation in secon- 
dary school boys with the help of the projective structure. 


9. Second National Survey of Secondary Teacher Education in 
India by B. N. Pandey. Makes a comprehensive national survey of 
the facilities available for the preparation of teachers and educa- 
tional workers in post-graduate colleges and University Depart- 
ments of Education. 4 ; 


10. The Concept of Personality in the Educational Thought of 
Mahatma Gandhi by Marni Tata Ramji, Aims at formulating a 
coherent and total concept of personality in Gandhiji’s educational 
thought and establishing the relationship between his concept of 
personality and the educational activities suggested by him. 


1l. Judicial Review and Education: A Study in Trends by 
G.S. Sharma. A report of a research project that deals with all the 
court cases relating to education from August 1947 to December 
1964. It also analyses some of the important judgements indicating 
definite trends. 


12. The Role of the Secondary Teacher: A Sociological Survey 
by B. V. Shah. Empirically examines the role of the secondary 
school teacher from the point of view of the pupils, the parents, the 
Principals, the school management, and the community leaders as 
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well as from the point of view of the teachers themselves. Discovers: 
the degree of consensus existing among and between these different 
role definers in different segments of the teacher’s role and locate 
the possible areas of conflict. 


13. Sociology of the Teaching Profession in India. Editor : S-P. 
Ruhela. The papers included in this volume are related to four 
important aspects of the profession of school teaching in India, viz., 
professionalization of school teachers, socio-professionalization o 
school teachers,socio-psychological characteristics of school teachers, 
roles of school teachers in the context of social’ change in India and 
teacher’s welfare. 


14, Field Studies in the Sociology of Education All-India 
Report by M.S. Gore, I.P. Desai and Suma Chitnis. First of a series 
of reports on Field Studies in the Sociology of Education sponsored 
by the National Council of Education Research and Training, this 
volume not only focuses on equality in educational opportunity and 
modernization but also furnishes interesting data on the attitudes of 
students and teachers in the field of education, as well as on the 
educational aspirations of students and the occupational satisfactions. 
and adjustments of the teachers. 


15. Evaluation Criteria for Inspection and Superviston of Se- 
condary Schools by D.S. Rawat. This monograph is a report ofa 
research study conducted by NCERT to survey and analyse the 
current practices of inspection and supervision of secondary schools 
in India and to develop a set of evaluative criteria and evaluation 
instruments and to conduct experimental try-outs for their 
refinements. 


16. Conformity and, Deviation among Adolescents : A Socio- 
Psychological Study by L.J. Bhat and K.R. Advani. Studies the 
extent to which the behaviour of the young people of today con- 
forms to or deviates from the traditional as well as the current value 
and norms of society. 


17. School Health Programme in Selected Middle Schools of 
Delhi. A Survey by Beulah Raju—This study spells out the guide- 
lines and suggestions for teachers and administrators for a sound 
School Health Programme. 


18. Measurement of Cost Productivity and Efficiency of Educa- 
tion : Editor : H.N. Pandit—This book, which contains a report of 
the major findings and selected recommendations constitutes a signi- 
ficant contribution to the literature on economics of education, 
educational finance and educational planning. 


©. Journals 


1. School Science—-A Quarterly Journal for Secondary 
Schools. Designed to serve asa forum on science education for 
students and teachers of science in secondary schools. Aims a bringing 
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to the notice of teachers the latest trends in methods of teaching 
science and to encourage students and teachers in the use of 
improved apparatus and in the adoption of activity programmes. 


2. Indian Educational Review—A Half-Yearly Research Jour- 
nal. Publishes research in education, summaries and critiques of 
research in specific areas of education and book reviews. Provides 
medium for dissemination and exchange of research experience 
and information among research workers, scholars, teachers and 
‘others interested in educational research and related fields of 
Professions. 


3. NIE Journal : A Bi-monthly Journal—Addressed to tea- 
chers at all levels—pre-primary, primary and secondary—and also 
to specialists in area, such as audio-visual education, teacher educa- 
tion, basic education guidance and extension. Aims at promoting 
professional competence through its thought-provoking discussions 
on important educational issues and critical analyses of current 
€ducational programmes. 


PART III 


MAJOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
DEPOSITORIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN INDIA 


30 


Major Organizations and 
Depositories of 
Educational Research in India 


The Major Organisations and Depositories of Educational 
Research functioning in India 


NOOR ON = 
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Ministry of Education. 

State Ministries of Education. 

Universities and Departments of Education. 
Professional Organizations. 

Journals and Periodicals on Education. 

The Central Institute of English, Hyderabad. 


The Directorate of Psychological Research, Research and 
Development Organizations, Ministry of Defence. 


The Central J'edagogical Institute, Allahabad. 
The Indian Institute of Education, Bombay. 


National Council of Educational Research and Training 
through its agencies : 


(a) The National Institute of Education. 

(b) Regional Colleges of Education. 

University Grants Commission. 

Indian Council of Social Science Research, New Delhi. 
Boards of Secondary Education. 


Foreign agencies assisting various research programmes 
in India. Among the most important are :— 


(a) The Ford Foundation. 

(b) The British Council. 

(c) The Institute of Education, London. 

(d) The Commonwealth Student Exchange Programme. 
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(e) The UNESCO Exchange of Persons Programme. 
(J) Colombo Plan. 
(g) The United States Agencies for International 


Development. 
(4) The U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


National Council of Educational Research and Training. 
(NCERT) 


Council’s Organisation—The National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, popularly known as NCERT, was estab- 
lished on Ist September, 1961, as an autonomous organisation, 
financed entirely by the Government of India. Currently it func- 
tions as the academic wing of the Ministry of Education and Youth 
Services and assists the Ministry in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of its policies and major programmes inthe field of school 
education. General Body of the Council has the Union Miniters 
for Education and Youth Services as its President. All the Minis- 
ters of Education in the States of the Union and in Union 
Territories having legislatures and the Chief Executive Councillor, 
Delhi are ex-officio members of the Council. In addition to the 
Chairman of the University Grants Commission, four Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities and 12 nominees of the Government 
of India among whom are four teachers, and all members of the 
Executive Committee are members of the Council. The Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Ministry of Education and 
Youth Services is an ex-officio member. With sucha constitution 
it becomes possible to take decisions at the highest level and in 
a mutually agreed manner. 


Functions of the Council—Broadly, the functions of the Council 
ance — 


(a) To undertake studies, investigations and surveys relating 
to school education ; 


(b) To organise pre-service and in-service training, mainly 
at an advanced level ; 


(c) To organise extension services 9 


(d) To disseminate improved educational techniques and 
practices in schools ; and 


(e) To act as a clearing-house for ideas and information on all 
matters relating to school education. 


Tn order to carry out such functions effectively, the Council 
works in close cooperation with the Education Departments in the 
States and the Universities and generally with all institutions set 
up in the country for furthering the objectives of school education. 
In addition, the council maintains close contact with similar in- 
ternational and national organisations throughout the world. In 
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order to make the results of its investigations available to the 
public, it undertakes the publication of books, journals and other 
literature. 

k To fulfil its objectives, it has set up several institutions for 
imparting training in the field of education and for research. It 
maintains a close liaison with all the State Governments through its. 
network of offices of Field Advisors. 


The Council has its headquarters in Delhi. 
Various Departments and Units of the Council 


On 29th January, 1968 the Government of India appointed a 
Review Committee with Dr. D.D. Nag Chaudhari, Member, Plan- 
ning Commicsion, as its Chairman. The Report of this committee 
was submitted to the Union Minister for Education on 20th August, 
1968. In accordance with the resolution of the Government of 
India dated the 4th August, 1969, the work of reorganisation of 
the Council was taken up. The Departments of the National 
Institute of Education were reoganised as under :— 


(a) Department of Pre-Primary and Primary Education. 

(b) Department of Science Education. 

(c) Department of Social Sciences and Humanities. 

(d) Department of Text-Books. 

(e) Department of Teacher Education. 

(f) Department of Teaching Aids. 

(g) Department of Educational Psychology and Foundations 
of Education. 

(h) Data Processing and Educational Survey Unit. 

(i) Library, Information and Documentation Service. 


The Central Institute of Education which offers one-year 
B.Ed, and Post-graduate classes and run by the Council has since 
been transferred to the University of Delhi. 


The Council runs four Regional Colleges of Education at 
Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and Mysore. They run a content-cum- 
pedagogy course of four years’ duration leading to the B.Sc.,B.Ed in 
Science and B.A., B.Ed. in languages. In addition the Regional 
Colleges run some one-year B.Ed. Courses. These colleges are- 
also developing their post-graduate pre-service programmes for the 


teachers of the region. 


The Council’s Activities 


The Council has made a significant impact on school 
education and teacher education throughout India. Major activities 


of the Council are as under :— 
l. Publication of text-books—It has published a variety of 
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‘model school text-books which havé attracted the attention not 
only of educationists in India but outside also. 


2. Examination reform—It has assisted several State Boards 
of Education in designing examination questions mainly for the 
objective based achievement tests. 


3. Development of science teaching materials—It has developed, 
with the assistance of the Unesco-Unicef, a considerable amount of 
science teaching material. This equipment has been distributed 
to several primary and middle schools throughout the country. 


4. Translation of science books—The science books published 
under the Unesco-Unicef project have been translated into several 
languages in India for use in the school stage. 


5. National science talent search scheme—The Council runs 
an All India competition known as National Science Talent Search 
to select good students in the field of science. This scheme pro- 
vides an opportunity to students coming from even poor families 
to pursue their studies uninterrupted and free from financial worry 
up to the Ph.D. level. 


6. Evaluation of text-books—The Council has evaluated and 
is continuously evaluating text-books prepared by different organiza- 
tions from a variety of stand points. 


_ 7. Grant-in-aid for research projects—The Council’s scheme 
of giving grants-in-aid to research projects has enabled many uni- 
versity departments, teacher training colleges, research institutions, 
-etc., to embark upon research of significant value. 


8. Financial assistance for publication of researches—The 
‘Council provides financial assistance for the publication of resear- 
ches in the field of education. 


9. Junior and senior fellowships—The Council offers junior 
-and senior fellowships of the monthly value of Rs. 300 and Rs. 500 
respectively. 


_10. Training of teachers—The Council has initiated a special 
project to clear the backlog of untrained teachers through its consti- 
tuent units. Intensive vacation-cum-correspondence instruction 


is provided to employed teachers in order to assist. them to qualify 
for the B.Ed. degree. 


11. Summer institutes—The Council organises a variety of 


summer institutes to provide facilities and opportunities of growth 
to school teachers. 


12, Extension service centres—The Council has established 
-over 90 extension service centres spread throughout the country in 
the field of secondary education and numerous such centres in the 
field of primary education. 
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13. Seminar workskops—The Council continuously runs semi- 
nars and workshops to train resource personnel and teachers- 
and other experts drawn from all parts of India. 


14, National integrateon—In order to infuse in the minds of 
children the concept of national integration. and the basic unity of 
India, it publishes literature and organises camps of students and 
teachers. 


15. Studies and surveys—The Council has conducted many 
studies and surveys on different aspects of education. 


16. Publications—The Council has published many research 
studies and monographs, text-books, supplement reader and jour- 
nals Among the most significant publications are :— 


(i) First Year-Book, A Review of Education in India (1947- 
61) Part II (Revised edition) State Programmes. 


(ii) Second Year-Book of Education—Elementary Education, 


(dii) Third YearsBook of Education—Educational Research, 
and 
(iv) Fourth Year-Book of Education—Secondary Education. 


Research Studies, Investigations and Surveys 


Ever since its inception in September 1961, the Council has 
addressed itself to the task of investigating fundamental processes of 
learning and thinking which include motives for achievement, the 
pattern of development of Indian children against socio-economic 
background, the development of tests, study of the gifted child etc. 
It has made attempts to analyse and seek answers to the problems 
of class-room teaching. It has also embarked upon a series of 
educational surveys to provide basic data on important issues that 
may be helpful for policy-making and planning for further educa- 
nal development. 


University Grants Commission 


The University Grants Commission (U.G.C.) was set up by 
the Government of India under an Act (3 of 1956) of Parliament 
in 1956. 


Functions—The functions of the Commission as described in 
Section 12 of the Act are :— 

“It shall be the general duty of the commission to take, incon- 
sultation with the universities or other bodies concerned, all such 
steps as it may think fit for the promotion and co-ordination of 
University education and for the determination and maintenance 
of standards of teaching, examination and research in universities.” 

Thus the U.G.C. performs the following functions ;— 

1. Promotes and co-ordinates University education. 
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4. 


Determines and maintains standards of teaching. 
Determines and maintains examinations. 
Determines and maintains standards of research. 


Activities of the U.G.C.—For the performance of its functions 
the U.G.C. undertakes the following types of activities : 


Inquires into the financial needs of the universities. 


Allocates and disburses, out of the Fund of the Commis- 
sion grants to universities established or incorporated by 
or under a Central Act for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of such universities or for any other general or 
specified purpose. 


Allocates and disburses, out of the Fund of the Commis- 
sion such grants to other universities as itmay deem 
necessary for the development of such universities or for 
any other general or specified purpose. 


Recommends to any university the measures for the im- 
provement of university education and advises the uni- 
versity upon the action taken for the Purpose of imple- 
menting such recommendation. 


Advises any authority, if such advice is asked for, on the 
establishment of a new university or on Proposals con- 


nected with the expansion of the activities of any 
university, 


Advises the Central Government or any State Govern- 
ment or University or any question which may be 
referred to the Commission by the Central Government 
or the State Government or the University, as the case 
may be. 


Collects information on all such matters relating to Uni- 
versity Education in India and other countries as it thinks 
fit and makes the same available to any university, 


Performs such other functions as may be prescribed or 
as may be deemed necessary by the Commission for 


advancing the cause of higher education in India or as 
may be incidental or conducive to the discharge of the 
above functions. 
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The U.G.G. Act authorises the Central Government on the 
advise of the Commission to declare bv notification in the Officia! 
Gazette that any institution for higher education other than a 
university, shall be deemed to bea university for the purposes of 
this Act, and on such a declaration being made, all the provisions 
of this Act shall apply to such institution as if it were a univer- 
sity. 


National Staff College for Educational Planners and Admini- 
strators, New Delhi 


The National Staff College for Educational Planners and 
Administrators began to function on Ist January, 1971 after it was 
registered under the Indian Society Registered Act, 1860 on 3lst 
December, 1970. With the expiry of agreement with Unesco under 
which the Asian Institute of Educational Planning and Administra- 
tion was functioning, the staff and activities of the Asian Institute 
were taken over by the Staff College from lst March, 1973. The 
Staff College moved to the new premises at the NCERT. 


Objectives of the Staff College 
The objects for which the staff college is established are :— 


(a) To organise pre-service and in-service training conferences 
workshops, meetings, seminars and briefing sessions for 
senior educational officers of the Central and State 
Governments and Union Territories ; 


(b) To organise training programmes for teacher-educators 
and administrators connected with educational planning 
and management ; 


(c) With the approval of the University Grants Commission, 
to organize orientation programmes and refresher courses 
for the university and college administrators ; 


(d) To undertake, aid, promote and co-ordinate research in 
various aspects of educational planning and administra- 
tion, including comparative studies in planning techni- 
ques and administrative procedures in the different States 
of India and in other countries of the world ; 


(e) To provide academic and professional guidance to agen- 
cies, institutions and personnel engaged in educational 
planning and administration. 


( f) To offer on request, consultancy service to State Govern- 
ments and other educational institutions. 


(g) To act as a clearing house of ideas and information on 
research, training and extension in educational planning 
and administration services and other programmes. 
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(k) To prepare, print and publish papers, periodicals and 
books in furtherance of these objectives ; and especially” 
to bring out a journal on Educational Planning and Ad- 
ministration ; 

(i) To collaborate with other agencies, institutions and 
organizations, including universities, institutes of manage- 
ment and administration and other allied institutions in 
India and abroad, in such ways as may be considered 
necessary for the promotion of these objectives ; 


(j) To offer fellowships and scholarships in furtherance of the 
Staff College ; and 


(k) To provide, on request, facilities for training and research 
in educational planning and administration to other coun- 


tries, especially of the Asian Region, and collaborate with 
them in such programmes. 


Programmes—For convenience of 
tion the programmes of Staff College w 
specialised divisions, namely :— 


1. Research and Publications. 

2. Training. 

3. Consultancy and Extension Services, 
4. University Administration. 

5. Asian Programmes. 


organisation and administra- 
il be developed through five 


Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO 


Genesis—An interim Indian National Com 
operation with Unesco was set up in 1949 by th 
India, Ministry of Education. The Interim Com 
ed on permanent footing in 1951 
mentation of Unesco’s programm 


mission for Co- 
e Government of 
mission was plac- 
in order to ensure a better imple- 
e in the country. 

The Constitution of t 


ue he Indian National Commission was 
revised in 1969, 


Activities of the Commission 


l. Dissemination of informati 
countries, 


2 Celebration of UN Day, Human Rights Day and Inter- 
national Literacy Year, Centenaries, Book Years, etc. 
Exchange of Persons, 


Liaison with States and Universities. 


ion about Unesco and other 


Relations with other National Commissions. 
Publications. 


So eye 
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7. Associated School Projects. 


Unesco International Coupon Scheme for assisting import 
of books. 
9. Assisting Indian Experts to find Unesco jobs. 


10. Unesco Clubs. 


Unesco Associated School Projects—There are now over 800 
schools and teacher training colleges in 6l countries participating 
in this programme. In 1953 when India joined the programme, it 
started with six institutions which later increased to 22. These 
schools worked on three main themes : (a) Teaching about the Unit- 
ed Nations and its Specialised Agencies, (b) Teaching about the 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedom, and (c) Teaching about 
Other Countries. 


Unesco Clubs—The Indian National Commission for Unesco 
has been encouraging the establishment of Unesco Clubs/Centres in 
different Universities, Public Libraries and other Educational/ 
Cultural Organisations in India to function as the main clearing 
house to disseminate information about the purpose and program- 
mes of Unesco, enlist the support of individuls or groups interested 
in the fields of Education, Science, Culture and Mass Communica- 
tion and to promote and popularise the work of Unesco. 


At present we have about 113 Unesco Clubs Centres which 
are functioning at different place in India. Sponsoring and setting 
up of Unesco Clubs/Centres is a significant trend in the efforts. 
of the Indian National Commission for Unesco to obtain the 
support of maximum number of agencies for the Programme of 
Unesco. 


Indian Council of Social Science Research, New Delhi 


In 1965, the Planning Commission appointed a committee. 
under the chairmanship of Prof. V K. R. V. Rao, who was then a 
Member of the Planning Commission, to examine the present status 
of Social Science Research in the country and to make recommen- 
dations for its promotion. The committee submitted its report 
towards the end of 1967. Its principal recommendation was that an 
autonomous organization, entitled, “The Indian Council of Social 
Science Research? should be established and provided with 
adequate resources for promoting research in social sciences. This 
recommendation was accepted by Goverriment and the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research was esablished during the year 


with the following functions :— 
(3) To review the progress of social science research and to 
give advice to its users in Government or outside ; 


(ii) To sponsor social science research programmes as well as 
research projects, and administer grants to sciences and to 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(0) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viti) 


(tx) 


(2) 


(zi) 


give financial support to learned associations, standard 
journals and institutions or organizations engaged in the 
conduct or sponsoring of social science research ; 


To provide technical assistance for the formulation of 
social science research programmes and designing of 
research projects by individuals or institutions, and to 
organize and support institutional arrangements for 
training in research methodology ; 


To indicate periodically areas and topics on which social 
science research is to be promoted and to adopt special 


measures for the development of research in neglected or 
new areas ; 


To co-ordinate social science research activities in the 


field of social sciences and to encourage programme of 
inter-disciplinary research ; 


To develop and support centres for documentation, 
service, maintenance and supply of data, inventory of 
current social science research and preparation of a 
national register of social scientists ; 


3 
To organize, sponsor and finance seminars, workshops, 
study circles, working groups/parties, and conferences for 


promoting research or utilization of social science 
research ; 


To give grants for publication of social science research 
work and to undertake publication of digests, periodicals 
and journals devoted to such research ; 

To institute and administer scholarships, fellowships and 
awards for social science research by students, teachers 
and other research workers in India and outside, and in 
particular, to award senior fellowships for reseach in 
social science that will enable workers in universities to 
complete their research work for publication or undertake 
whole-time research for a defined period on topics in 
which they are specially interested and for doing research 
on which they are specially qualified ; 


To advise the Government of India on all such matters 
pertaining to social science research as may be referred to 
it by the Government of India from time to time, includ- 
ing collaborative arrangements in social science research 
with foreign agencies : and 


; 
Generally, to take allsuch measures as may be found 
necessary from time to time to promote social science 
research and its utilization in the country. 


Centre of Advanced Study in Education, Baroda 


The Department of Education of the M. S. University of 
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Baroda was recognized by the University Grants Commission as the 
Centre of Advanced Study in Education in 1963. The goal of the 
centre, as laid down by the U.G.C., is to encourage the pursuit of 
-excellence and team work in studies and research in education. 


The multifacet activities of the centre include : 


(a) teaching at post-graduate level, 


(b) research at post-graduate, doctoral and post-doctoral 
levels, and 


(c) institutional research on problems of educational impor- 
tance in selected areas. 


The major areas in which research work is carried on at the 
centre at present are :— 


(i) Teacher Education, Teacher Behaviour and Teaching. 
(ii) Educational Technology and Programmed Learning. 
(iii) Innovations and Educational change process, and 
(iv) Achievement Motivation. 


The Centre awards National Scholarships to M.Ed. students. It 
also offers U.G.C. Junior Research Fellowships, U.G.C. Senior Re- 
search Fellowships and Short Duration Reaserch Fellowships to those 
who desire to undertake doctoral or post-doctoral research. 
Teacher Fellowships are awarded to teacher educators who like to 
spend one academic year at the centre to refresh themselves 
academically and to undertake research or to participate in the 
teaching and the research activities of the Centre. 


The Centre has a programme of publishing research mono- 
graphs, research reviews and other materials to disseminate research 
findings. 


Educational Research Institutions in India 
1. The Director, B.M. Institute, Ashram Road, near Nehru 
Bridge, Ahmedabad-9 (Gujarat). 


2. The Director, Bureau of Educational Research. Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad-3 (U.P.). 


3. The Principal, Central Institute of Education, 33-Chhatra 
Marg, Delhi-7. 

4. The Director, Central Institute of English, Hyderabad-7 
(Andhra Pradesh). 


The Head, Centre of Advanced Study in Education, Fa- 
culty of Education and Psychology, M.S. University of 
Baroda, Baroda-2. 


sa 
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21. 


22. 


23. 
24, 


The Head of the Department, Department of Education, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh (U.P.). 


The Head of the Departinent, Department of Education, 
Lucknow Unyiersity, Lucknow. 


The Head of the Department, Department of Education, 
University of Allahabad, Allahabad-2 (U-P.). 


The Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Directorate 
of Text-books, State Educational Research Bureau, 
No. 30/30-A, Kumara Park, West Bangalore-20. 


The Director, G. K. Institute of Rural Education, P.O. 
Gargoti, Dist. Kolhapur (Maharashtra). 


The Director, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Econo- 
mics, Poona-4. 


The Director, Govt. Central Pedagogical Institute, 53; 
Mahatma Gandhi Marg, Allahabad (U.P.). 


The Director, Literacy House, Kampur Road, P.O. Singar 
Nagar, Lucknow-5 (U.P.). 


The President, Mysore State Adult Education Council, 
Krishnamurthipuram, P.B. No. 2, Mysore-4. 


The Director National Institute of Education, Sri Auro- 
bindo Marg, New Delhi-16. 


The Director, Planning Research and Actio 


n Institute, 
U.P., Kalakankar House, Lucknow. 


The Principal, Regional College of Education, Pushkar 
Road Ajmer (Rajasthan). 


The Principal, Regional College of Education, Bhopal-13, 
(Madhya Pradesh). 


The Principal, Regional College of Education, Mysore-6. 


The Research Officer, Research Unit, Directorate of Edu- 
cation, Maharashtra State, Poona-]. 


The President of the Governing Body, S.I.T.U. Council 
of Educational Research, Robertsonpet, Raja Annamalai- 
puram, Madras-28. 


The Director, State Institute of Education, Bihar,- 
Patna-6, 


The Director, State Institute of Education, Chandigarh. 


PR State Institute of Education, Roop Nagar, 
eini. 


30. 


31. 
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The Director, State Institute of Education, Madhya 
Pradesh. 1464, Quarters, Bhopal-6. 


The Director, State Institute of Education, Maharashtra 
State, Poona-30. 

The Director, State Institute of Education, Dharwar, 
Dharwar District, Mysore State. 

The Director, State Institute of Education, Tamil Nadu, 
No. 6, Vaidyanatha Iyer Street, Nungambakkam, 
Madras-34. 


The Principal, State Institute of Education, West Bengal, 
P.O. Banipur, Distt. 24-Parganas, West Bengal. 

The Director, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Sion- 
Trombay Rd., Chembur, Bombay-71 AS. 

The Principal, Teachers’ College, Jamia Millia Islamia, 
New Delhi-25. 


PART V 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 
IN 
INDIA 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


l. Enrolment Achievements in the Fourth Plan 


Figures in lakhs 


Age-Group|classes 1968-69 1973-74 (Likely Position) 
6-11/I-V 
Boys 342°10 (93%) 39353. (100% 
Girls 201°79 (57%) 24401 (66%) 
Total 543°89 (76%) 637.54 (84%) 


11-14/VI-VIII 


Boys 87:11 (45%) 104-92 (48%) 

Girls 33:40 (18%) 45°37 (22%) 

Total 120°51 (32% 150°29 (36%) 
14-17-18/IX-XI/XII 

Boys 50:90 (29% 61:60 (31%) 

Girls 17°40 (10% 23:40 (12%) 

Total 68°30 (20%) 85:00 (22%) 
17-23/University Stage 

Total 16:90 (2*9) 30:00 (4% 


Note, Figures in parenthesis indicate enrolment as percen- 
tage of the population of the relevant age group. 
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2. Growth of Enrolment in Schools and Colleges : 
1968-69 to 1978-79 (Enrolment in lakhs). 


Stage/Age-Group Position Anticipated Likely Position 
1968-69 Achievement in 1978-79 
1973-74 

Primary Classes 543°89 637°54 782:07 

I—V (6-11) (76%) (839%) (97°1%) 

Middle Classes 120°51 150:29 21580 

VI—VIII (11-14) (32%) (35:6%) (47:1%) 

Informal Education — — 78°31 

Secondary Classes 

IX—XI/XII 68°30 85:00 112:08 

(1417/18) (20%) (22%) (26°1%) 

University Education 16°90 30:00 46:50 

(17-23) (29%) (44%) (6:0%) 


Arts, Science & Commerce 


3. Enrolment of Children 


of the Age Group 6-14 in 
classes I to VIII, 


Enrolment as Percentage of population in the Age 
Group. 
Classes [—V Classes VI—VIII 
Age group 6-11 Age group I1-I4 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


1950-51 59:8 24:6 426 
1955-56 70°3 32°4 52:9 
1960-61 82:6 41:4 62°4 
1965-66 96:3 56:5 767 
1968-69 93.0 57:0 758 
1973-74 100:2 66.4 83°9 


20°7 455 12:7 
25-5 69 16:5 
332 11:3 22:5 
44-2 17:0 30:9 
45:0 18:0 3149) 


3-7 483 29:9 35°6 
(anticipated) 
1978-79 1113 819 97:1 604 328 47:1 
(Target) 


p= Se ee A, ANA 


4. Expansion of Secondary Education. 


Enrolment Percentage af Age-Group 
(in Million) 14-17 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1950-51 1:02 0:19 1-21 8'8 17 54 
195550 1:65 0°33 1:98 13:0 2'8 8:0 
1960°61 2°47 0.56 3:03 17:5 43 111 
1965-66 408 1:20 5'28 25°6 79 17:0 
1968-69 5.09 1:74 6°83 29:0 10°0 20:0 
1973-74 6'16 2°34 8:50 31:0 12:0 22:0 
(Anticipated) 
1978-79 8'04 3:11 11°21 36:0 15:0 2671 


(Target) 


5. Expansion of University Education. 


Total Enrolment Percentage of Age-group 
(In Million) 17-23 

1950-51 0:33 sald 
1955-56 0:54 n.a. 
1960-61 0°74 r5 
1965-66 1:24 2°3 
1968-69 1:69 2.9 
1973-74 3 00 44 
(Anticipated) 
1978-79 4°65 6-0 
(Target) 


Se E S a 


(Note. Arts, Science and Commerce subjects excluding 
intermediate students of the U.P. Board but including the pre- 
university classes run by the universities). 
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6. Expansion of Education in India 1946-47 and 1972-73. 


(Population in 1947 about 30 crores) 
(Population in 1973 about 57 crores) 


I. Enrolment 


Age-Group 1946-1947 1972-73 
6-11 About 141 lakhs 63:19 Million 
(Classes I to V) or about 35% or 83:5% 
of the of the 
age group age group 
11-14 About 20 lakhs About 14°69 
(Classes or about 9% Million or 
VI to VIII) of the about 35 6% 
age group of the 
age group 
II. 14-17 7:8 Million 
(Classes IX to XI) or 


about 21:2% 


TII. Educational Institutions at the School Stage 


1946-47 1972-73 

(a) Primary Schools 172,663 4,29,888 

(6) Middle Schools 8,270 97,356 

(c) High/Higher Secondary Schools 3,637 40,127 

IV. University Enrolment 1946-47 1972-73 

(a) Universities 19 90-9 

deemed universities 

(b) Colleges -2k 4153 

(c) Enrolment 2,41,794 35,44,000 
V. Literacy 

Year 7941 1971 


12:2% 29:3% 


N 
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Miscellaneous Educationol Statistics 1971-72 


Percentage of Trained Teachers 


(i) Primary Teachers 
(ii) Middle School Teachers 


82°6 
84:9 


(iii) High/Higher Secondary School Teachers 80°4 


Percentage of Trained Teachers 
Percentage of literacy (1971) 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Per Capita Expenditure on Education 


The Highest Per Capita Expenditure 
on Education 


The Lowest Per Capita 
Expenditure on Education 


Percentage of Expenditure on 
Education of the State Income 


Teacher Pupil Ratio 


82°8 


39°5 
184 
29:3 
Rs. 11-1 


Rs. 56°6 in 
Delhi 


Rs. 5'8 in 
' Bihar 
26% 

ESSN 
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7. Indian Universities and Institutions Deemed to be 
Universities (1973-74) 


Year of J 
establish- S. No. University 
ment 
1 2 3 
1857 (1) Calcutta University 
(2) Bombay University 
(3) Madras University 
1887 (4) Allahabad University 
1916 (5) Banaras Hindu University (Varanasi) 
(6) Mysore University 
1917 (7) Patna University 
1918 (8) Osmania University (Hyderabad) 
1921 (9) Aligarh Muslim University 
(10) Lucknow University 
1922 (11) Delhi University 
1923 (12) Nagpur University 
1926 (13) Andhra University (Waltair) 
1927 (14) Agra University 
1929 (15) Annamalai University (Annamalainagar) 
1937 (16) Kerala University (Trivandrum) 
1943 (17) Utkal University (Bhubaneswar) 
1946 (18) Saugar University 
1947 (19) Rajasthan University (Jaipur) 
(20) Panjab University (Chandigarh) 
1948 (21) Gauhati University 
(22) Kashmir University (Srinagar) 
1949 (23) Roorkee University 
(24) Poona University 
(25) M.S. University of Baroda 
(26) Karnatak University (Dharwar) 
1950 (27) Gujarat University (Ahmedabad) 
1951 a S.N.D.T. Women’s University (Bombay) 
) 


Visva-Bharati (Santiniketan) 


—————— 
—_—_ 
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l 2 3 
1952 (30) Bihar University (Muzaffarpur) 
1954 (31) Shri Venkateswara University (Tirupati) 
1955 (32) Sardar Patel University (Vallabh Vidya- 
nagar) 
(33) Jadavpur University (Calcutta) 
1956 (34) Kuruksetra University (Kuruksetra) 
(35) India Kala Sangit Vishvavidyalaya 
(Khairagarh) 
1957 (36) Vikram University (Ujjain) 
(37) Gorakhpur University 
(38) Jabalpur University 
1958 (39) Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya 
(Varanasi) 
(40) Marathwada University (Aurangabad) 
1960 (41) U.P. Agricultural University (Nainital)* 
(42) Burdwan University 
(43) Kalyani University 
(44) Bhagalpur University 
(45) Ranchi University 
1961 (46) K. S. Darbhanga Sanskrit Vishva- 
vidyalaya 
1962 (47) Punjab Agricultural University 
(Ludhiana) 
(48) Punjabi University (Patiala) 
(49) Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology (Bhubaneswar) 
(50) North Bengal University (Siliguri) 
(51) Rabindra Bharati (Calcutta) 
(52) Magadh University (Gaya) 
(53) Jodhpur University 
(54) Udaipur University 
(55) Shivaji University (Kolhapur) 
1964 (56) Indore University 


*Now G.B. Pant University of Agriculture and Technology 
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1 2 3 
(57) Jiwaji University (Gwalior) 
(58) Ravi Shankar University (Raipur) 
1964 (59) University of Agrtcultural Sciences 
(Bangalore) 
(60) Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University 
(Hyderabad) 
(61) Bangalore University 
(62) Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi Vishvavidyalaya 
(Jabalpur) 
1965 (63) Dibrugarh University 
(64) Kanpur University 
(65) Meerut University 
(66) Madurai University 
(67) Saurashtra University (Rajkot) 
(68) South Gujarat University (Surat) 
1967 (69) Berhampur University 
(70) Sambalpur University 
1968 (71) Gujarat Ayurveda University 
(Jamnagar) 
(72) Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(New Delhi) 
(73) Mahatma Phule Krishi Vidyapeeth 
(Rahuri, Distt. Ahmednagar) 
(74) Calicut University 
(75) Awadhesh Pratap Singh University 
(Rewa) 
(76) Assam Agricultral University (Jorhat) 
1969 (77) Guru Nanak University (Amritsar) 
(78) Jammu University (Jammu) 
(79) Panjabrao Krishi Vidhyapith (Akola) 
1970 (80) Haryana Agricultural University 
(Hissar) 
(81) Himachal Pradesh University (Simla) 
(82) Bhopal University 
(83) 


Rajendra Agricultural University (Dholi, 
Distt. Muzaffarpur) 


— e 
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1 2 3 
1971 (84) Tamil Nadu Agricultural University 
(Coimbatore) 
(85) Cochin University 
1972 (86) Kerala Agricultural University (Trichur) 
(87) Gujarat Agricultural University 
(Ahmedabad) 
(88) Konkan Krishi Vidyapith (Dapoli) 
(89) Marathwada Krishi Vidyapith 
(Parbhani) 
(90) Lalit Narayan Mithila University, 
(Formerly Mithila University Darbhanga) 
1973 (91) North Eastern Hill University 
(Shillong) 
(92) Garhwal University Sri Nagar 
(93) Kumaun University Nainital 
1974 (94) University of Hyderabad. 
(95) Bidhan Chandra Krishi Viswa Vidyalya. 
Kalyani. 


nN 


eed 


Year of S. No Institutions deemed to be 
recognition ae universities 
1 2 3 
em 
1958 (1) Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore) 
(2) Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
(New Delhi) 
1962 (3) Gurukul Kangri Vishvavidyalaya 
(Haridwar) 


(4) Jamia Millia Islamia (New Delhi) 


1 2 3 
1963 (5) Gujarat Vidyapith (Ahmedabad) 
(6) Kashi Vidyapith (Varanasi) 
1964 (7) Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
(Bombay) 
(8) Birla Institute of Technology and Science 
(Pilani) 
1967 (9) © Indian School of Mines (Dhanbad) 


Distribution of Colleges According to Courses of Study 
(1968-69 to 1972-73) 


k Number of Colleges 
Courses of study 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 973.73 


Arts, Science and | 


‘Commerce 2,219 2,361 2.587 2,798 3,000 
Engineering and : 

‘Technology 105 106 107 108 109 
Medicine, Pharmacy, 

Ayurveda, Nursing 

cand Dentistry 157 167 176 186 210 
Law 77 85 91 95 106 
Agriculture ; 53 54 57 57 53 
Veterinary Science 21 23 23 23 23 
Education 224-935 258 259 284 


Oriental | Learning 179 188 


‘Others (Phytical Edu- 
‘cation, Music and 
Fine Arts) 77 


Total 3,112 3,997 3.604 3,896 4,153 
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9. Proposed Outlay for the Fifth Five-Year Plan by 
Centre, States and Union Territories 


(Rs. crores) 


States and 

Sab pee CDS Union Territories Total 
Elementary 12 (3%) 731 (59%) 743 (43%) 
Education 
Secondary 
Education 15 (3%) 226 (18%) 241 (14%) 
University 
Education 220 (45%) 117 (10%) 337 (20%) 
Social Education 20 (4% 15 (1%) 35 (2%) 
Cultural Pro- 
grammes 21 (4%) 14 (1%) 35 (2%) 
Other Educational 
Programmes 119 (24%) 52 (4%) 171 (10%) 
Total General 
Education 407 (83%) 1155 (94%) 1562 (91%) 
Technical 
Education 85 (17%) 79 (6%) 164 (9%) 


Total Education 492 (100%) 1234 (100%) 1726 (100%) 


(Figures in brackets indicate percentage to the Total) 
Note : Totals may not tally due to rounding of figures into 


crores. 
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PART VI 


EDUCATIONAL DIARY 
MAJOR LANDMARKS 


(1966—1975) 


1966 


1967 


1968 


oo Rw 


Educational Diary —Major Land Marks 


Submission of the Education Commission 1964—66- 
Report. 


Starting Summer-Cum-Correspondence Courses for the: 
B.Ed. degree at the four Regional Colleges of Education 


Revision of pay scales for university and college teachers. 
Shri Fakhruddin becomes Education Minister. 

Setting up of a Select Text Book Committee. 

Seminar on Eradication of Illiteracy. 


Dr. Triguna Sen becomes Education Minister after the: 
Fourth General Elections. 


Countrywide discussions on the Report of the Education 
Commission. 


Setting up of the National Book Development Board. 
Appointment of the Rural Higher Education Committee. 


Setting up of the Planning Group on Education. 
National Policy on Education. 


Establishment of the Indian Council of Social Science. 
Research. 


Review Committee of the NCERT. 
National Seminar on Wastage and Staguation. 
Establishment of the Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute. 


Correspondence Courses in Hindi by the Central Hindi 
Directorate. 


Worker’s Social Education Institute. 
Establishment of National Board of School Text Books. 


Report cite Committee on Audiovisual Aids in Higher 
Report of the Working Party o 


ane n Educational P i 
Administration and Evaluation. lanning, 
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1969 


Conference on the Methodology of Teaching Indian 
Languages as Secondary Languages in Secondary 
Schools. 


National Seminar on Institutional Planning. 


` All India Conference on Educational and Vocational 


Guidance. 


Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao as the New Education Minister. 
Inauguration of the Jawaharlal Nehru University by the 
President of India. 


New name of the Ministry of Education—Ministry of 
Education and Youth Services. 


Finalisation of the scheme of Sports Talent Search Scholar- 
ship. 
Establishment of National Board of Adult Education. 


Setting up the Committee for National Integration Pro- 
gramme. 


Submission of Report on Educational Television by the 
Unesco Mission. 


Report of the Gajendragadkar Committe on the Banaras 
idu University. 

Report of the Review Committee on Rural Institutes. 

Report of the Jha Committee on National Library. 

The first Report of the Sarkar Committee on CSIR. b 

Report of the Khosla Committe on the National Li- 

brary. 


Report of the Hockey Committee set up by the All India 
Council of Sports 


Report of the Saiyidain Committee on School Tex? 
Books, 


Report of the Consultative Committee of Parliament on 
Examinations. 


Setting up the Taraqqui-Urdu Board for the promotion 
of literature in Urdu, 


Establishment of the Central Institute of Indian Lang- 
uages Mysore (C.LI.L,) 

Setting up the Kendriya Sanskrit Parishad. 

Report of the Committee on Rural Higher Education. 
Seminar on Population Education. 


Recommendations 


of the Study Group on Supervision and 
Inspection. 


1970 


1971 
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Celebration of the International Education Year. 

All India Seminar on Montessori Methods of Education. 
National Seminar on Primary and Work-Oriented Edu- 
cation. 

Pilot Project in School Science for trying out the new 
science courses and the newly veloped science 
kits. 

Inaugural Meeting of the National Board of Adult 
Education. 

Setting up a Committee to examine the Introduction of 
Compulsory Primary Education. 

Formulation of Desh Geentanjali and National Integra- 
tion. . 
National Conference on Development Curriculum Stan- 
dards for Primary Stage. 

Establishment of four Regional Languages Centres for 
providing intensive training in Indian languages at 
Mysore, Bhuabneswar, Poona and Patiala. 

Setting up the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan—an autono- 
mous organisation. 

Training Course for Booksellers. 

Seminar on ‘Open University’ 

National Seminar on Gandhian Value in Education. 


National Seminar on the Role, Function, Recruitment 
and Training of District Education Officers. 


Reginal Seminar on the Application of Modern Manage- 
ment Techniques on Educational Administration. 


Recomendations of the Committee on School Build- 
ing. 


Shri Siddararth Shanker Ray new Education Minist 
after the Mid-Term Lok Sabha Elections in 1971. 


The Directorate of Adult Education came into bei 
w.e.f. March 1, 1971 as a sub-ordinate office of ae 
Ministry 


pee or ae on Mass Media iri Education on March 


Introduction of Work Ex erience Speci ; 
. Xp! anda pecial F i 
Sanction. ecial Financial 
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5. 29% literacy in the country as revealed in 1971 
censes. 


6. Celebration of UNESCO Silver Jubilee. 


7. Setting up the National Staff College for Educational 
Planners and Administrators. 


8. All India Conference on Educational Satistics. 


8. Recommendations of the Committee on Examinations 


appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion. 


9. All India Conference on Educational Guidance and Apti- 
tude Testing. 


National Writers’ Workshop on Production of Reading 
Materials for New Literates. 
1972 

1. Celebration of World Book Fair and International Book. 
Year. 


2. International Seminar on—‘Books for the Millions’. 


3. National Writers Camp on the occasion of the World 
Book Fair. 


4. Revised Pay Scales for Delhi Teachers w.e.f. 27th May 
1970. 


: ? ; re 
The revised pay-scales for various categories of teachers 4 


; 2 n 
as follows : (the corresponding salaries drawn before the revisio: 
are given in brackets) : 


Primary teachers—Rs. 165-350 (Rs. 125 or 135-320). 
Music teachers—Rs. 165-350 (Rs. 135-320). 

Primary school headmasters—Rs. 220-430 (Rs. 220-400). 
Trained graduate teachers—Rs. 250-550 (Rs. 220-500). 
Post-graduate teachers—Rs. 350-700 (Rs. 300-600). 
Drawing teachers—Rs. 220-430 (Rs. 220-400). 


3 | a p A y 2, L 
5. Delhi University is the first university in the coun 
to introduce job-oriented courses in Degree classes during the 565 
1972-73: 


6. Blue Print in Education for the Fifth Plan in Education. 


7. 36th Meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education 


4 $ ‘ = ster, 
The meeting was inangurated by the Union Minist 
of Education. : 


i abs es 
The session was attended by Education Ministers of oe 
Heads of Secondary Education Boards, Educationists and Se 
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Officials of the Ministry of Education. The Advisory Board of 
Education considered the blue-print in education prepared by the- 
Ministry and approved its general terms. Prof. Nurul Husan 
called for close sustained and meaningful co-operation between the 
Géntral and State governments to bring about a ‘large-scale recons- 
truction’ of educational system. The ‘single and most important” 


thing needed now was to get out of the existing “rigidity and. 


uniformity.” 
Recomendations of the Study Group on Pre-School 


8. 
Education. 

9. Report of the Study Group onthe Training of District 
Education Officers. 

1973 

l. Establishment of North Hill Eastern University at Shi-- 
llong with its jurisdication extending to Meghalaya 
Nagaland, Arunachal Pradesh and Mizoram. ; 

9. New campus of Delhi University in South Delhi. 

3. Third All India Educational Survey. 

4, Establishment of Educational Technology Centre as a. 
separate institute of NCERT. 

5. Report of the National Committee on 10+2+3 Educa- 
tional Structure. 

6. Report ofthe Committee on Governance of University 
and Colleges. 

1974 

1. Introduction of 10+2+3 Pattern of Education in Andhr a 
Pradesh, Karnatka, Kerala, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Wes t 
Bengal, Jammu and Kashmir. 

2. Special Stress on Non-Formal Education. 


a 


3. Central University at Hyderabad. 
Special Programmes for the Vocationalisation of Educa- 


tion. 
3. Revised pay scales for University Teachers w.e.f. 
11. 1973. 
Lecturer Rs. 700—40—1100—50—1600 
Reader Rs. 1200—50—1500—60 — 1900 
Professor Rs. 1500 —60 — 1800— 100 —2000—125/2-2500 
Pay scales in Affiliated Colleges 
Supervisor/Tutor 500—20—700—25—900 (Present 


incumbents) 
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6. 


Lecturer Rs. 700—40—1100—50—1300 
EB 50—1600 
Principal (i) 1200—50—1300—60 —1900 
(ii) 1500—60—1800—100 —2000 
125/2—1200 


Report of the Committee on the Status of Women in 


India. 1975 


l. 


Revised Pay Scales for Delhi Teachers. Union Edu- 
cation Minister announced the following pay scales for 
Delhi Teachers. 

(a) Primary School Teacher Rs. 330—560 

(b) Selection grade Rs. 530—630 

(c) Trained Graduate Teachers 440—750 


Introduction of 10+2-+3 Pattern of Education in schooles 
of the Union Territory of Delhi and Central Schools. 


Launching of Satellite Instructional Television Experi- 
ment with assistance from the United States. 


APPENDIX 
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Educational Documents In India 
(1813—1968) 


Charter Act of 1813 

Macaulay’s Minute—1835 

Resolution of 7th March, 1835 

Wood’s Despatch—1854 

Indian Education Commission (1882— 1883) 

The Indian University Commission 1902 

Besol ation of the Government on Secondary Education 
1904) 

eee, Council of Education 1906 


Gokhale’s Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 


on Primary Education (March 19,1910) 
Resolution of the Government of India on Educational 
Policy (1913) 


Calcutta University Commission or the Sadler Commi- 
ssion (1917) 

The Hartog Committee Report (1929) f 
Education Under the Government of India Act (1935) 
Report of the Wardha Education Committee (1937) 
Abbot Wood Report (1936—37) 


Sargent Report or the Report on the Post-War Educa- 
tional Development (1944) 


University Education Commission (1948 —49) 
Education in the Indian Constitution (1950) 


Committee to consider Ways and Means f Fi ing 
Educational Development (1950) 5 aye 


Secondary Education Commission (1952 —53) 
Assessment Committee on Basic Education (1954) 


Concept of Basic Education as Given in ‘Concept of 
Basic Education’ (1956) 


Report of the Committee for the Integration’ of Post-Basic 
and Multipurpose Schools (1957) 


Report of the Panel on School Buildings (1960) 


Report of the Committee on Religious and Moral 
Education (1960) 
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Emotional Integration Committee (1961) 
Committee on Pre-Primary Education (1961) 


Committee for co-ordination and Integration of Schemes 
Operating in the Field of Physieal Education, Recreation 
and Youth Welfare (1959—61) 


Recommendations of the Indian Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee (1964) i 


Recommendations of the Committee to look into the 
causes for Lack of'Public Support Particularly in Rural 
Areas for Girls Education and to Enlist Public Co-opera- 
tion (1964—65) 


Indian Education Commission or the Kothari Commission. 
(1964—66) 


Report of the Committee of Members of Parliament on. 
Education (1967) 


Education during Plan Period (1950-51 to 1965-66) 
Educational Development in India During 1967—68 
National Policy on Education (1968) 

Historical Educational Calendar (1813—1969) 


(Bhatt, B.D. and Aggarwal J.C. Educational Documents in 
India (1813—1968), 


New Delhi, Arya Book Depot, 1969) 


